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Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


This is a volume on the lines of the True Story Book and the Red True Story Book, all the stories 
dealing with well-known characters in real life, such as General Gordon, Father Damien, etc. 


CONTENTS: The Lady-in-Chief—Prisoners and Captives—Hannibal—The Apostle of the 
Lepers—The Constant Prince—The Marquis of Montrose—A Child’s Hero—Conscience or King— 
The Little Abbess—Gordon—The Crime of Theodosius—Palissy the Potter. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


COMPLETION OF VOLUME VII. (0.P.) price £3 5s. Od. 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. [Edited by Sir Jamzs Murxay. Treble 


Section, Prophesy-Pyxis, 7s. 6d.; also a part, Premisal—Pyxis, 15s.; by Sir JAMES 
MURRAY. Already published: A—~Romanite; S-Sauce. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. [Edited by 
J. E. SPINGARN. Vol. ITT., 1685-1700, including Index to the complete work, 5s. net. 
Previously Published: Vols. I. (1605-1650) and II. (1650-1685), 5s. net each. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. By H. B.Georcr. 3s. 
MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES AND INTERLUDES, being specimens 


of the pre-Elizabethan drama. Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 
A. W. POLLARD. Fifth edition, with illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


ARMOUR AND WEAPONS. By Cuartes rrourkes. With a Preface by 
VISCOUNT DILLON. With 12 full-page plates and 52 illustrations in the text. 6s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND LEGAL HISTORY. Edited by 
PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Vol.I. English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution, by 
ALEXANDER SAVINE. Patronage in the Later Empire, by F. DE ZULUETA. [Shortly. 


COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE OF IRISH MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY. With Introduction by KUNO MEYER. Rawlinson B. 502, 
including the Annals of Tigernach; the Psalter Na Rann; Brehon Law Tracts; and 
many Poems and Stories, Tribal Histories, and Genealogies. Folio, containing 83 leaves 
of Vellum, with which 20 leaves of paper are bound up. £6 6s. net. 


THE FALL OF THE OLD ORDER. A textbook of European History, 
1763-1815. By I. L. PLUNKET. Crown 8vo, with 10 maps and plans. 4s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. By W. H. R. 


CURTLER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE STONE AND BRONZE AGES IN ITALY AND SICILY. By T. E. 


PEET. 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. Newedition, 1908. The entire 
work in 26 vols., cloth £5 net, morocco back £6 6s. net. The four vols. of ‘ The Indian 
Empire’ separately, cloth 6s. net each, morocco back 7s. 6d. net; Atlas, cloth 15s. net, 
morocco back 17s. 6d. net; the remaining 21 vols., cloth £4 4s. net, morocco back 
£5 5s. net. Each volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this Edition. 


THE SIKH RELIGION. Its Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors. By 


MAX ARTHUR MACAULIFFE. Six vols., 8vo, with 22 illustrations. £3 3s. net. 


A REGISTER OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Vol. VI., Fellows, 1821-1880, by W. D. MACRAY. 7s. 6d. net. Previously published: 
Vol. I., Fellows to 1520. II., Fellows, 1522-75. III., Fellows, 1576-1648. IV., Fellows 
to 1712. V., Fellows, 1713-1820. 7s, 6d. net each. 


Clarendon Press Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY 


By HIS WIFE. 
With Portraits. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 
‘A singularly attractive picture of a fascinating character..—THE TIMES. 


THE 


Natural History of British Game Birds 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S, 
With 18 Coloured Plates, 17 Photogravures, and 1 other Illustration by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN and J. G. MILLAIS. 
4to, £8. 8s. net. [On October 28. 


*,* This issue is restricted to 550 copies, of which 516 are for sale. 























Anna van Schurman: Artist, Scholar, Saint. By Una Biron. With 
Illustrations. S8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


This book is the life of a Dutch woman of the 17th century, the close friend of Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, Descartes, Cats, and Huyghens. Besides being known throughout Europe for her art, her 
learning and her piety, Anna van Schurman was the leading feminist of her day, and advocated the right 
of woman to equal education and opportunity with man. ogether with Jean de Labadie she founded a 
pietist community for members of both sexes known as the Labadist sect. This book is based on her auto- 


biography and letters, and ts illustrated by reproductions of Anna van Schurman's own portraits of herself 
at different ages. 


An Overland Trek from India, by Side-Saddle, Camel, and Rail. The 
Records of a Journey from Baluchistan to Europe. By EDITH FRASER 
BENN. With 80 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 


Spring Flowers at Belvoir Castle: with Directions for Cultivation 
and Notes on the Gardens. By W. H. DIVERS, Head Gardener to His Grace the 
Duke of Rutland. With 32 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. Crown 4to. 
5s. net. (Jnland postage, 4d.) 


Field and Woodland Plants. By Ws. S. Furneaux, Author of “The Out 
Door World,’ &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations from Drawings by 
PATTEN WILSON and from Photographs. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

[On November 1. 


A NEW EDITION OF MILL'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Principles of Political Economy. By Joxn Sruart Minu. Srupent’s 


EDITION. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 5s. [In the press. 


*,* It will be a main purpose of this New Edition to indicate with the dates all those changes in the 
text which show any variation or development in Mill's opinions. 


The Commonweal: A Study of the Federal System of Political 


Economy. By ALFRED P. HILLIER, B.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
~-ccsnestennsnspnoiisanenintioneinnintennsandsasnpsitinnninen soveanssenecinssassin aOR ie 
The Family and the Nation: a Study in the Natural Inheritance and 

Social Responsibility. By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, and WILLIAM 


CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


The Relation of Medicine to Philosophy. By R. O. -Moon, M.A., 
M.D.Oxon., F.R.C.P., Physician to the National Hospital for Diseases of the Heart, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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From Mr. Heinemann’s List. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES WOLFE. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 


‘ We like to hear of his learning to play the flute at Ghent, ot his life in Paris, of his influence 
on young men entering the Service, and a hundred other little personal affairs. We seem to 
get to know Wolfe to the bone, in all his bigness and littleness, and we love him all the more.’— 


THE WoRLD. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO: I83I-1835. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net, 


*.* Niece of Prince Talleyrand and hostess for him when he was French Ambassador in 
London, she played an important part in the social and political life of the early ’thirties. 
She knew everybody worth knowing on the Continent onl te England, including Napoleon, 
Queen Louise of Prussia, the leading figures of l’Emigration at the Court of Memel, ia Louis 
Philippe. There are amusing anecdotes of d’Orsay and of Lord Brougham and vivid 
impressions of the great houses of the period and their owners, while the whole is interspersed 
with comments, no doubt inspired by Talleyrand himself, on contemporary politics and 

terature. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII: 1814-15. 
By GILBERT STENGER. [Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* What chapter is there in history more pathetic in its ludicrous make-believe than the 
entry of the Bourbon family into Paris * in the baggage of the Allies,’ and its brief unsteady 
tenure of the seat of its forefathers? Basing his work on contemporary memoirs, letters, and 
journals, M. Stenger bas told the story with all the lightness of touch and keen sense of the 
ludicrous that are characteristic of modern French historians, and the Bourbons and their 
Court live again before us. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION : 1789-1793. 


By PRINCE P. A. KROPOTKIN. ivol. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* His view of the French Revolution is Socialistic, and undoubtedly there is nobody 
better fitted to put forward this hitherto unwritten point of view than the author of ‘ Mutual Aid.’ 
The interests and action of the People during that period, as distinct from its chief actors, have 
never met with full appreciation at the hands of historians. Written by one whose sympathies 
with the aspirations of the masses are so well known, this book will be found to be of unique 
historical value for the general reader as well as the political and economic student. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR. 


A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE, With many Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


*,* M. Lenétre needs no introduction to students of history as an authority on the French 
Revolution. His new book deals with the history, day by day, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and will be found a faithful and picturesque reconstruction of the period. 


A COTSWOLD FAMILY—HICKS and HICKS BEACH. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* It is extremely rare to find an English family of great age whose members have played 
a part sufficiently important throughout its history for their papers and records to have been 
preserved or fortunate enough for its pictures, tombs, and personal papers to have survived 
the tooth of time. Strangely this has been the case of the Hicks and Hicks Beach families, 
from whom is descended Viscount St. Aldwyn, better known during his two periods of office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as Sir Michael Hicks Beach. Mrs. William Hicks Beach has 
indefatigably collected, arranged and explained the large number of documents which are 
available both in the public libraries and offices, as well as among the old family papers, and 
made them into one of the most delightful and charming volumes of memoirs that has appeared 
this century. Thereare also numerous family portraits and tombs which have been reproduced 
for the benefit of readers of the book, lending an added interest to the pages. In it are 
contained some hitherto unpublished letters of Sydney Smith’s, who was at one time tutor to 
the sons of the family, and many other letters of every date, which show better than any 


history the manner of life and the customs of England from before the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to our own day. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List, Post Free. 
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London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
GARIBALDI AND. THE THOUSAND. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 78%. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


‘The book is a masterpiece of construction and exposition of narrative. It is written with the native 
dignity of Mr. Trevelyan’s vivid style. The skein of events, often tangled and difficult, is unravelled with 
a skill that belongs only to the great masters of the art. The story told by Mr. Trevelyan with superb skill, 
of the genius and daring by which Garibaldi overcame and eluded his enemies, and threaded his way into 
Palermo itself, recalls the earlier chapter of the wonderful retreat from Rome.'—THE NATION. 


THE LAST YEARS OF THE PROTECTORATE. 
By C. H. FIRTH, M.A., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
With Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


This work is a continuation of the ‘ History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate’ undertaken and 
left unfinished by Dr. S. R. Gardiner. 


The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian Succession. By Apo.pxus 
WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Master of Peterhouse, Fellow of the British 
Academy. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


*,* This is reprinted from GouPit's EDITION DE Luxe, and Revised and Enlarged. 


A History of Malta During the Period of the French and British 
Occupation, 1798-1815. By the late WILLIAM HARDMAN, of Valetta. Illustrated 
by Documents. With an Epitome of subsequent Events. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. (Cantab.) 21s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.) 


Letters to ‘The Times’ upon War and Neutrality (1881-1909). 
With some Commentary. By THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, K.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law, Vice-Président de 1’ Institut de Droit International, 
&c. Svo., 6s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


A History of the Eastern Province of South Africa. By Grorcs 
EDWARD CORY, Professor in the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South Africa. 
(In Four Volumes). Vol. I. With Map and Illustrations. (Jn the press. 


The Last Phase of the League in Provence, 1588-1598. By 
MAURICE WILKINSON, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 4s, 6d. net. [In the press. 


Essays Relating to Ireland: Biographical, Historical and Topo- 
graphical. By C. LITTON FALKINER. With a Memoir of the Author by EDWARD 
DOWDEN, LL.D. 8vo. 9s. net. [In the press. 


The Cradle of New France: a Story of the City founded by Champlain. 
By ARTHUR G. DOUGHTY, C.M.G., Litt.D. Dominion Archivist. With a Map of Quebec, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) [Nearly ready. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


The Light of the World; or, the Great | Deutsche Liebe (German Love). By 
Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwin F. Max MULLER. With Photogravure Portrait. 
ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.I. With Photogravure New EpitTIon, Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. Cloth, 2s. 
Frontispiece of W. HouMAN Hunt's‘ Light of the net; leather, 3s.net. (Inland postage, 3d. each). 


WwW .” NEWE N. Fep. 8v i . Clot os, waist ad 
Worlds Maweepmox. ep. Svo-aitton, Cloth | pie Raition has a new Preface by Mrs, Maz Miller. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, Bombay and Calcutta. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


History of Scotland. Volume III. From the Revolution 
of 1689 to the Disruption, 1843. 


By P. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, and Fraser 
Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History and Paleography in the University of Edinburgh. 
Cambridge Historical Series. 


The publication of the present volume completes this work. The earlier volumes 
are :—Vol. I., To the Accession of Mary Stewart, with seven maps, price 4s. 6d. net ; 
Vol. II., From the Accession of Mary Stewart to the Revolution of 1689, with a plan 
and four maps, price 4s. 6d. net. 


‘Scotsmen .... owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Professor Hume Brown for 
the patient toil, erudition, and scholarly insight that have been lavished upon the 
patriotic task brought to a conclusion in the present volume .... the newly 
published volume is characterised by all the excellent qualities of its predecessors.’ 

Glasgow Herald 


The Constitutional History of England. A _ course of 
lectures delivered by F. W. Maitland, LL.D. | 


‘In simplicity, lucidity, and directness of expression, these expositions of the true 
meaning of constitutional history have, perhaps, never been surpassed.’ 
Atheneum 


‘This suggestive book should be read, not only by every student of law, but by 
every citizen who takes an intelligent interest in the national life.’—Law Journal 


London, Fetter Lane: Cambridge University Press: C. F. Clay, Manager 
COMPLETION OF 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt. 
President of the Royal Historical Society, 


and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 
Editor of the ‘ English Historical Review.’ 


In Twelve Volumes, 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net each, or £4 net for the set. 


Vol. VI—FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. TO 
THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH (1547-1603). 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Professor of English History in the 
F University of London. 


With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In the press. 


Vol. VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE DEATH 
OF WILLIAM III. (1660-1702). 
By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 


Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh ; formerly Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Nearly ready. 
*,.* Vols. I, II, III, IV, V, VII, IX, X, XI, and XII are now ready, 7s. 6d. net each. 


(The inland postage of each volume is 5d.) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


ACLAND and RANSOME.—A HANDBOOK IN OUTLINE 
OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO 1906. Chronologically Arranged, 
By the Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, and CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ANNUAL REGISTER (THE). A Review of Public Events at 


Home and Abroad, for the year 1908. S8vo. 18s. 
Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for 1863-1907 can still be had. 18s. each. 


BENN.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH RATIONALISM IN 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By ALFRED W. BENN. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


BRIGHT.—A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By J. Franck 


BRIGHT, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


Period I—MEDIZVAL Monarcuy: the Departure Period III.—ConstITUTIONAL MONARCHY : William 
of the Romans to Richard III. From a.p. 449 to and Mary to William IV. From 1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d. 


1485. 4s. 6d. Period IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY: Victoria. 
From 1837 to 1880. 6s. 
Period Il.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to Period V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: Victoria. From 
James II. From 1485 to 1688. 5s. 1880 to 1901. 4s. 6d. 


BUCKLE.—HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENGLAND 


AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CREIGHTON.—Works by Manpett Creicuton, D.D. LL.D. 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY FROM THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE 
SACK OF ROME (1878-1527). 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. Crown 8vo. ds. net. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
DOYLE.—THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. By Jonny Anprew 


DOYLE, M.A. 
THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 8vo. 14s. net. 
THE COLONIES UNDER THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. With Map. 


8vo. 14s. net. 


FREEMAN.—THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 


EUROPE. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. ATLAS to the 
above. With 65 Maps in Colour. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


FROUDE.—Works by James A. Frovupe. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE aie STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Illustrated Edition. With 5 Photogravures and 16 other Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


each. Pocket Edition. 5 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net each; leather, 3s. net each. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CAISAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, Bombay and Calcutta. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


LECKY.—Works by Witt1am Epwarp Harrpote Leckry. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 36s. Vols. III. and IV. 36s. Vols. V. 
and VI. 36s. Vols. VII. and VIII. 36s. 


Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. IRELAND. 5 vols. 
crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: FLOOD, GRATTAN 
O’CONNELL. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. | Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


GARDINER.—Works by Samusen Rawson Garpiner, D.C.L. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649- 


1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HUNTER.—A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. M.A. LL.D. 
Vol. I.—Introductory to the Overthrow of the English in the Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 
4 Maps. 8vo.18s. Vol. IIl.—To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the 
Earl of Godolphin’s Award, 1708. 8vo. 16s. 


INGRAM.—A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF IRISH 


HISTORY : being a Replacement of the False by the True. From the Elizabethan 
Conquest to the Legislative Union of 1800. By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 2 vols. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


KAYE and MALLESON.—HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 


MUTINY, 1857-1858. By Sir JOHN W. KAYE and Col. G. B. MALLESON. 6 vols 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


MACAULAY.—Works by Lorp Macaunay. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s. 
‘ Albany’ Edition. 12 vols. With 12 Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
‘Edinburgh ’ Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 


ee OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
ND. 


Popular Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5s. ‘Albany’ Edition. 6 vols. large crown 8vo. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12s. 8s. 6d. each. 

People’s Edition. 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 16s. | ,_.. = Sseeaiies 

Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, in 1 volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | ‘Silver Library’ Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
(Continued. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


MACAULAY.—Works by Lorp Macautnay (continued). 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Student’s Edition. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6s. ‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 
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The Germans of Caesar 


Parr III. 


N my previous papers under this heading’ I have tried to empha- 
sise one or two facts not always remembered: first, that the 
name German is of Keltic origin and was originally applied by the 
western Gauls to those of their race who lived beyond the Rhine; 
secondly, that the Germans who in Caesar’s time lived to the west of 
the Rhine and who gave their names to the Roman provinces of 
Germania Prima and Secunda had only recently traversed that 
river and settled in Gaul itself; thirdly, that the tribes who had thus 
emigrated from beyond the great river were of Gaulish and not of 
Teutonic blood and origin; fourthly, that those who settled on 
the upper Rhine, displacing the Sequani and Mediomatrici from 
part of their old country in Alsace and the Bavarian Palatinate, were 
Gauls who came from the neighbourhood of Pannonia, Noricum, 
and Vindelicia—old Gaulish districts—while those who settled in 
the north came at an earlier time, in all probability from the eastern 
parts of Holland, from Hanover, and from west Prussia. Lastly 
I tried to show that the moving impulse of these race changes, 
so far as the southern Rhine was concerned, is not to be sought, 
as that of the later race changes in that district must be, in 
Scandinavia, but in Hungary and the lower Danube, among the 
Getae and Daci and their allied tribes who at this time apparently 
broke up the old Gaulish communities of Noricum and its borders ; 
1 Ante, vol. xxiii. 417 ff., 625 ff. There is a passage in Bede which confirms the 
view that the name German was one applied by the Gauls to their neighbours: 
in Germania plurimas noverat esse nationes, a quibus Angli vel Saxones qui nunc 
Britaniam incolunt, genus et originem duxisse noscuntur ; wnde hactenus a vicina 

gente Brettonum corrupte Garmani nuncupantur, Hist. Eccl. v. 9. 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCVI. $$ 
* All rights reserved. 
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the result being that a large number of these eastern Gauls under 
a chief Ariovistus (very probably of Getic race) invaded Alsace and 
the Rhenish Palatinate. 

According to the usual theory, which I followed,’ the country 
between the Vosges and ‘the Great River’ had been divided in 
Caesar’s time among three Celtic German tribes from the other side, 
the Triboci, Nemetes, and Vangiones, who occupied the whole stretch 
of Alsace from Switzerland to the Moselle. I am not now quite 
sure whether, in regard to two of the tribes in question, their occupa- 
tion of this part of Gaul may not have been somewhat later than 
Caesar’s Gaulish war. It isclear that all three tribes invaded Gaul 
with Ariovistus, but it may be that only one of them remained 
west of the Rhine on his discomfiture and that the other two, for a 
while at least, settled on the eastern side of the river between the 
Main andthe Helvetii. It is at all events remarkable that Caesar, in 
book iv. 10 of his Commentaries, dealing with the state of things 
three years later than the campaign of Ariovistus and describing 
the course of the upper Rhine, says that it flowed for a long space 
through the country (per fines) of the Nantuates, Helvetii, Sequani, 
Mediomatrici, Triboci, and Treveri. This in fact enumerates the 
successive tribes on the western side of the Rhine, and it will be 
noted that neither the Vangiones nor the Nemetes are mentioned. 
Again in vi. 25 Caesar, speaking two years later of the 
Hercynian Forest, says that it stretched from the borders of the 
Helvetii, the Nemetes, and the Rauraci, and continued along the 
Danube to the country of the Daci and the Anartes, implying that 
the Nemetes were then living east of the Rhine. Strabo, who 
apparently had these passages of Caesar before him, entirely 
ignores the same two tribes in his account of Gaul and says 
definitely that after the Mediomatrici and the Triboci the 
Treveri inhabited along the Rhine, leaving thus no room for the 
two tribes in question.* It would seem therefore that at this 
time the two tribes were still living to the east of the Rhine and 
not to the west of it. 

The next notice we have of these tribes is a vague one. Lucan 
in his Pharsalia, i. 419, 420, describing the troops that gathered 
under the banner of Caesar in his war against Pompey, says in his 
rhetorical way : 

‘ Tune rura Nemausi 
Qui tenet et ripas Aturi ; 
where Nemausi has been reasonably treated as a corruption of 
Nemetes. A few lines later he says : 
Optima gens fiexis in gyrum Sequana frenis 
Et docilis rector rostrati Belga covini. . . 
Et qui te laxis imitantur, Sarmata, bracis 


Vangiones. 
2 Ante, vol. xxiii. 628 ff. 3 Geogr. iv. 3. 4. 
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This would point either to the two tribes which supplied the recruits 
in question having by that time in a large measure transported 
themselves across the Rhine, or to the Romans having acquired 
authority east of the upper parts of the river as well as west 
of it. The same alternative is suggested by the statements in 
Tacitus, Hist. iv. 70, about Tutor having raised contingents of 
troops in 70 a.p. among the Vangiones, Caracatians, and Triboci. 
It is consistent with either view. In regard to the Triboci it is 
noticeable that the diocese of Strassburg, which D’ Anville identified 
very probably with their country, formerly included a part of the 
district east of the Rhine.‘ An inscription found at Marbach 
on the Necker, in which exploratores Triboct et Boi are men- 
tioned,’ probably only refers to a frontier guard. Walckenaer’s 
statement that as late as 27 s.c. the Vangiones and Nemetes were 
still living east of the river is not supported by any one of the 
authorities he quotes. The safest conclusion in an uncertain 
matter perhaps is that the three tribes in question held both banks 
of the upper Rhine, their chief settlement being on the left bank.’ 
I now propose to complete my story by dealing with certain 
other tribes who were considered Germans by Caesar, and who 
still lived in his time not to the west but to the east of the lower 
Rhine, whence they made continual raids across that river. I pro- 
pose to show that they were also Gauls and not of Teutonic origin, 
and to try to explain the reason for their restlessness. It is plain 
that when Caesar wrote there was a very aggressive race move- 
ment going on in north as well as south Germany, and a constant 
pressure from the north-east towards the lower Rhine, and that its 
impulse was not quite the same as that which led to Ariovistus’ 
invasion of Gaul. It was initiated by pressure from the Elbe and 
its neighbourhood, and was dominated by a race about whose 
Teutonic origin and connexions there can be no reasonable doubt, 
namely the Suevi. This race in its various sections eventually, 





See Gallia Christiana, v. 778, and Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 493, 
note 1. 

5 C.I.L. xiii. 242. ® Géographie des Gaules, ii. 277, note 3. 

7 In regard to the original homeland of the Triboci beyond the Rhine, I am now 
disposed to think that it may have been in Franconia in the midst of the Hercynian 
Forest, north of the Main, where Mehlis, whose statements on the subject I had over- 
looked, places it. He associates the name with the mountain MnA(Soxos of Ptolemy, 
doubtless as Zeuss suggested the Hartz, whose highest point is still called the Brocken. 
The same root is to be found in the Mons Bacenis of Caesar. Mehlis associates the 
name with Bockenfeld at the sources of the Tauber, Great and Little Bockenheim 
(anciently Bucchenheim) in the North-East Palatinate, and more especially with the 
district reaching from Fulda to the Main, which in the eighth century retained its old 
name of Boconia, Buconia, Bochonia, and Buchonia. It is here that Mehlis puts the 
old land of the Triboci. He finds a trace of them again in the small town of Buchen 
in Baden, north-east of Mosbach, and in Triberg in the Black Forest, the Deserta 
Helvetiorum (Studien zur dltesten Geschichte der Rheinlande, pp. 72, 73). 
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and not very long after Caesar’s time, succeeded in thrusting out 
the tribes which previously occupied the country east of the 
lower Rhine, and which I claim to have been Gaulsin blood. The 
first of these tribes to attract our notice is that of the Ubii, the limits 
of whose country in Caesar’s time it is not possible to fix accurately. 
Caesar describes them as bordering on the Rhine opposite to the 
Treveri. It is probable that they extended southwards as far as the 
Main. On the north we are expressly told that they bordered on 
the Sugambri, while it is pretty certain that they had the Suevi for 
their eastern neighbours. Caesar in defining the country of the 
Suevi in fact places them next to the Ubii: ad alteram partem 
succedunt Ubii.® 

There has been much dispute about the extension of the Ubii 
northwards, where, as we know, they were bounded by the Sugambri. 
The only hint which has been supposed to point at their common 
frontier is to be found in what Caesar says about the position 
of the two bridges which he made across the Rhine. In regard 
to the second bridge he says, paullum supra ewm locum, quo ante 
exercitum transduxerat, facere pontem instituit.2 This makes it 
plain that the two bridges were near each other. In regard to the 
first bridge he tells us that, when it was completed, having put 
a guard at either end he advanced (contendit) into the country of 
the Sugambri. It was after hé had wasted the country of the 
Sugambri that he entered that of the Ubii, and the very strong 
inference is that this first bridge had its eastern end in the country 
of the Sugambri. The second bridge, on the other hand, which 
was planted ‘a little higher up the river,’ had one of its ends in the 
country of the Treveri (in Treveris ad pontem praesidio relicto). It 
would follow from the subsequent narrative that the other end of 
this bridge was in the country of the Ubii. This is Mr. Holmes’ view. 
He says, ‘It is clear then that, when he was about to set foot on 
the bridge, . . he[i.e. Caesar] was standing upon Ubian territory.’ 
Those who have wondered why he should have built two bridges 
near each other forget that the one had a hostile and the other 
a friendly people at its further end. In another passage Caesar tells 
us that when the Sugambri crossed the Rhine in 58 s.c. they did 
so thirty milibus passuum infra ewm locum, ubi pons erat perfectus.'' 
It is plain therefore that the frontier of the two tribes was not far 
from the two bridges. 

The position of the bridges has been discussed by a German 
engineer officer, A. von Cohausen,’” with considerable skill. He has 
shown that all the way from the Nahe to the Seven Mountains the 
Rhine valley is bounded by high, rugged banks, which in early times 
were hardly to be traversed by any but fisherfolk and hunters ; and 


® iv. 3. ® vi. 9. © Op. cit. p. 697. 
1 yi, 35. '2 Caesar’s Rheinbriicken, pp. 7-11. 
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he maintains that only at one place was the ground suitable for such 
structures as Caesar’s bridges, as is further proved by the way in 
which the later roads were planned, and this was in the neighbour- 
hood of Neuwied. Watterich accordingly places one of the bridges 
at Neuwied itself and the other at the so-called Neuwiedbecken,'* 
and he concludes that not far from these adjoining places was the 
northern frontier of the Ubii. The authors of the Vie de César, 
on the other hand, discuss the same question with considerable 
acumen, and conclude, I think reasonably, that the two bridges 
were planted near each other not far from Bona, the modern 
Bonn, where, according to Florus, Drusus crossed the Rhine fifty 
years later. ‘This also fixes the northern frontier of the Ubii and 
the Sugambri. It long ago occurred to me, and I have since found 
that Usinger had made the same suggestion, that the Ubii were 
not very old possessors of the land they held in Caesar’s time." 
This seems to follow from what we read of the Treveri who occupied 
the left bank of the Rhine opposite the Ubii. Of the state of the 
Treveri we are told by Hirtius, the author of the eighth book of the 
Commentaries,» cultu et feritate non multum a Germanis differebat. 
In the Germania, ch. 28, we read: T'reveri et Nervii circa affecta- 
tionem Germanicae originis ultro ambitiosi sunt. It is therefore not 
improbable that the Treveri were not very distant immigrants from 
beyond the Rhine—that is, from the later country of the Ubii. 

As for the Ubii, Zeuss ‘* considers the etymology of their name 

doubtful. Usinger, a great champion of the Teutonic side, 
admits :— 
Der Name mag deutsch erklirt werden kénnen: allein er kommt in der 
germanischen Ueberlieferung iiberhaupt nicht vor, und wenn wir ihn 
trotzdem aus einer deutschen Wverzel herleiten wollen, so muss unsere 
erheblich jiingere Kenntniss der Sprache den zweifelhaften Ausschlag 
geben. Ganz anders ist es, wenn wir annehmen, der Name sei keltischen 
Ursprungs. Er kommt selbst davon abgesehen, dass unsere Ueberlie- 
ferung keltisch-lateinisch ist, auch sonst zur Zeit seiner realen ethno- 
graphischen Existenz in der keltischen Welt vor.!” 


He then quotes the river name Dan-Ubius or Dan-Uvius, of which 
name Zeuss says that it is the Keltic equivalent of the Thracian 
name Jster, and remarks that each name was in use precisely in the 
district where the Kelts and the Thracians respectively prevailed. 
Jordanes '* states expressly that the Danube lingua Bessorum Hister 
vocatur. The Bessi were a Thracian race." Usinger points out that 
a tribe of “Of:o1 are mentioned by Petrus Patricius as fighting on the 


'S Die Germanen des Rheins, p. 7 &c. 

| Es ist miglich, dass die Ubier von dessen rechtem Ufer Keltische Trevirer ver- 
dréingten (Die Anfiinge der Deutschen Geschichte, pp. 227-228). 

18. 25. 16 Die Deutschen, p. 87 note. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 195, 196. * Get. c. 12. 18 Zeuss, p. 12, note. 
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Danube in the Marcomannic war in company with the Lombards. 
These he associates very probably in race with the Ubii of the 
Danube, while separating himself from Zeuss and Mullenhoff, who 
equated them with the Aviones of Holstein. It is not improbable 
that they migrated from the Danube country to the Rhine. Other 
names in which theirs occurs as a particle are the Esubii or Esuvii, 
mentioned by Caesar in northern Gaul.”° Pliny also *! mentions 
Esubiani among the Alpine tribes; Onubii are named by Caesar 
in southern Gaul; Oxubii by Pliny * among the Ligures. The 
same author puts the Uberi in the Alps,”* while he gives, if the 
reading be right, the Bituriges in Aquitaine the cognomen of Ubisci: 
Bituriges cognomine Ubisci.** Other similar names are Vidubium, 
Ussubium, Virubium, which are doubtless all Keltic. Usinger 
therefore reasonably concludes : Demnach liegt der Gedanke, auch 
der Name der deutschen Ubier sei Keltisch. Thus while claiming 
the tribe as Teutonic he nevertheless concedes it a Keltic name. 
After the Ubii had crossed the Rhine we are given the names 
of several towns in their country which were presumably of 
Ubian origin. The most northern of these towns according to 
Tacitus*> was Gelduba. It is frequently named.”* It was situated 
to the north of Neuss towards Urdingen and was known as Geldapa 
in the middle ages, and still bears the name of Gellep or Gelf. The 
name is doubtless compounded with the same root as Ubii, and is 
associated by Miillenhoff with the Keltic root, ab, ib, ob, or ub.” 
He compares it with other similar names west of the Rhine, as 
Gennep on the Niers, known as Ganipa or Ganapia in the eleventh 
century; Genappe (the Latin Genapum) in the Walloon part of 
Brabant on the affluent of the upper Dyle of the same name; 
Gemapium or Gamapium in Normandy; Gempe between Louvain 
and Diest; Gulpen, known as Guloppe by the Walloons,* on the 
Gulpe, a branch of the Geule (called Gulia by Regino) between 
Aachen and Maastricht. A second town named among the later 
Ubians was Tolbiacum, Tolbiacum in finibus Agrippinensium.” Of 
this name I can suggest no reasonable etymology, certainly no 
Teutonic one. Within the new country of the Ubii were also 
Marcodurum (now Diren), an unmistakably Gaulish name, and 
Bona, which may be compared with the well-known Keltic name 
Bononia. What evidence there is, therefore, is strongly in favour 
of the Ubii having been of Gaulish rather than Teutonic race. 
Caesar first mentions the Ubii in connexion with the war against 
Ariovistus. He tells us that the Suevi, who had advanced to the 


*0 ii. 34; iii, 7, and v. 24. 21 iii, 20. 137. 22 iii. 4. 35. 

3 iii. 20. 135 and 137. 4 iv. 19. 108. 2% Hist. iv. 26. 
6 Pliny, xix. 5, 90; Tacitus, Hist. iv. 32, 35, 36, 58; Itin. Anton. p. 255, 3. 
27 Deutsche Alterthumskunde, ii. 230. 28 Ibid. and note ****. 
* Tac. Hist. iv. 79. 
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borders of the Rhine, withdrew on hearing of his defeat. They 
were pursued by the Ubii who lived nearest to the Rhine (proximi 
Rhenum incolunt), and many of them were killed.*° The Ubii, he 
says, formed a large and flourishing state according to German 
notions : fwit civitas ampla atque florens, ut est captus Germanorum. 
They were more cultured than others of their race, partly because 
they bordered on the Rhine and their country was therefore 
much frequented by merchants, while their proximity to Gaul had 
assimilated their manners to those of the Gauls. They had been 
frequently attacked by the Suevi, but on account of the size and 
strength of their community the Suevi had not been able to drive 
them out of their settlement. They had nevertheless made them 
tributary, and reduced them to a position of great weakness and 
inferiority.** It is clear that in fact the Ubii had been in a perilous 
position, and were threatened with destruction by the Suevi, and it is 
not strange that they should have looked upon the advent of the 
Romans in eastern Gaul, and the destruction of Ariovistus, who was in 
alliance with their enemies, as affording them some hopes of surcease 
from their troubles. They had also incurred fresh penalties, for, 
although tributaries of the Suevi, they had not failed to attack and 
kill a number of them when they had recently retired from the Rhine 
country. It was very natural therefore that they should have made 
overtures to the Romans, and it is doubtless to them that Caesar 
refers when he tells us the Germans from beyond the Rhine had 
sent to offer their submission. This was in 57 B.c.* Caesar’s 
phrase must be read in connexion with his statement in book iv. 
16, that the Ubii alone of the trans-Rhenane tribes had sent 
envoys to him, made peace with him, and given him hostages. 
Exaction of hostages was generally the first Roman step in the 
reduction of their neighbours to a dependent position, and we are 
not surprised that in this case the submission should have been 
highly valued by Caesar, since it gave him a great tactical advan- 
tage in his troubles with the wild tribes beyond the Rhine to have 
a friendly garrison there, and a convenient and safe landing-place 
and base when he needed to cross the river. 

An opportunity for utilising the influence thus acquired soon 
came. In the year 55 sB.c. the Tenchteri and Usipetes, who 
had been driven from their old country by the Suevi, begged 
Caesar to give them settlements in the Ardennes. This he could 
not see his way to doing, as he doubtless deprecated any policy 
by which the Germans should emigrate across the Rhine. He 
told their envoys that there were no vacant lands in Gaul where 
such a multitude could settle, but he added that at this very time 
other envoys had arrived in his camp from the Ubii, asking him 


% i, 54, 3! iv. 3, 4. 2 ji, 35. 
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to assist them against their common enemy the Suevi, and he 
promised to try to induce the Ubii to find them quarters in their 
country. This proposal, as we shall see, did not then come about.* 
Presently we are told that the Ubii sent to Caesar and begged him 
to give them help, since they were being much harassed by the Suevi. 
If it was not possible, they said, in view of the policy of the Republic 
for him to go over and drive away the Suevi in person, they asked 
that he would at least send his army across. This would suffice to 
give them hope and to strengthen their hands, for such was the 
reputation of the Romans since the defeat of Ariovistus and the more 
recent one of the two other German tribes above named, even 
among the remotest Germans, that they would feel safe even with 
the mere reputation of sharing the patronage and friendship of the 
Roman people. They further promised a large contingent of boats 
to transport the army across.** Caesar professes that he deemed it 
unworthy of Roman dignity to accept such help, and he preferred 
to build a bridge over the river. Across this he marched his army 
into the country of the Sugambri and thence into that of the Ubii, 
to whom he promised help if they should be attacked by the Suevi, 
who had meanwhile retreated into their fastnesses on hearing of 
the Roman advance. Among the objects he claimed to have 
accomplished by his journey across the Rhine was the liberation of 
the Ubii from their vassalage to the Suevi.* 

Caesar again crossed the Rhine in 53 B.c., first to punish the 
Germans for having sent assistance to his enemies the Treveri, and 
secondly to prevent Ambiorix the chief of the Eburones from taking 
shelter there. He made a fresh bridge near the previous one, and 
planted a garrison at the western end, which was in the country 
of the Treveri. The Ubii again sent him envoys with their assurances 
that they had not given any help to the Treveri nor failed in 
their loyalty to himself; they begged that he would not visit them 
with any penalties incurred by the other Germans, ne communi 
odio Germanorum innocentes pro nocentibus poenas pendant, and 
promised that if he wished for more hostages he should have 
them. Having learnt that it was the Suevi who had sent the 
succour to his enemies, he accepted the explanation of the Ubii. 
Preparatory to attacking the Suevi he ordered the Ubii to remove 
their cattle and other provisions from their homes, so that the enemy 
should have no means of provisioning their forces. These pre- 
cautions proved unnecessary, for the Suevi on hearing of the Roman 
advance hastily withdrew.* This'is the last notice Caesar gives us 
about the Ubii. | 

The final withdrawal of Caesar from Gaul and the civil wars 
which followed, which would be closely watched by the various 


* iv. 8. 6; 26.  ¢. 19. % vi. 9 and 10. 
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turbulent peoples beyond the Rhine, no doubt caused more than one 
unrecorded frontier trouble. The only notice of such troubles is 
contained in a short account of Cassius Dio under the year 38 B.c. 
He tells us® that Caesar (i.e. Augustus) in that year sent for 
Agrippa from Gaul to help him to build his fleet. Agrippa was 
then in charge of Gaul and had been fighting, he says, against the 
revolted Gauls, when he had been the second of the Romans to 
cross the Rhine for purposes of war. About the year 27 B.c., when 
Augustus held a meeting of the States of Gaul at Narbonne, he 
introduced a great administrative change in the empire, by which 
the government of the provinces was divided between the senate 
and himself. He himself took over the provinces which were under 
military government and where the governors were not annually 
changed. Gaul was at this time divided into four provinces, of which 
one, Gallia Narbonensis, remained subject to the senate, while the 
other three were reserved for the emperor. Of these we are here 
only interested in the eastern one, Gallia Belgica, which, like 
Lotharingia in later times, included most if not all the lands east 
of the Seine and Sadéne, comprising the country of the Sequani and 
Helvetii, and also the Rhine lands.** Augustus spent the greater 
part of the year 27 at Lyons superintending the organisation of 
these provinces. 

In 19 3.c. Agrippa was again governor of Gaul. Cassius Dio 
tells us ** that the inhabitants of Gaul had been at war among them- 
selves and were being harshly treated by the Keltae, by whom he 
means the trans-Rhenan Germans. It was at this time doubtless, as 
Zeppel argues,*’ and not in 38 s.c. that he transferred the Ubii from 
the east to the west of the Rhine. Strabo is our earliest authority 
for the fact, and he says that the Ovfvor were so transported by 
Agrippa with their own consent.‘*! ' Tacitus makes the same state- 
ment. Speaking of Agrippina he says,*? Ac forte acciderat, ut eam 
gentem Rheno transgressam avus Agrippa in fidem acciperet, while in 
the Germania he tells us that they were so transported for their own 
protection and not that they might guard the frontier. What is plain 
is that the Ubii now became Roman subjects like the other tribes 
of Gaul. They were clearly not settied immediately opposite to their 
old country, since this was occupied by the Treveri, but in the lands 
then vacant which had formerly been occupied by the Eburones. 
Their southern neighbours in their new country were the Treveri, 
who were apparently partly pushed out of their old quarters, for 
Tacitus ** makes the Moselle the frontier between the two tribes. 
Thence they extended northwards as far as a little north of Gelduba, 
which was not far from Roermond. 


7 xlviii. 49. % Strabo, iv. 1. 1. * liv. 11. 
” Deutsche Vilkerbewegungen, p. 75. iv. 3. 4. 
* Ann. xii. 27. ‘8 Hist. iv. 77. 
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In their new country the Ubii planted a fresh capital on the 
Rhine. It was known as Oppidum or Civitas Ubiorum. It is 
possible that their old capital before they crossed the river may 
have been at Deutz opposite this town. During the campaign of 
Germanicus the younger, a.D. 14-17, the Civitas Ubiorum had 
already acquired another name and was also known as Ara 
Ubiorum.** The name Ara thus given to it was doubtless 
derived from some famous altar erected there, like that erected 
at Lyons in honour of Rome and of Augustus. A more impor- 
tant change in the name took place in a.p. 50, when the empress 
Agrippina, who had been born there, created it a colony and gave it 
her own name. Tacitus says that, quo vim suam sociis quoque 
nationibus ostentaret, in oppidum Ubiorum in quo genita erat 
veteranos coloniamque deduct impetrat, cui nomen inditum e vocabulo 
ipsius.“© As M. Reinier has shown, it was afterwards known as 
Colonia Claudia Ara and Colonia Claudia Ara Agrippensis. 
The full name of the place apparently was Colonia Claudia Ara 
Augusta Agrippinensium.** It became the capital of Lower 
Germany, as it is still the capital of the Rhine lands.“’ 

Tacitus mentions an inexplicable disaster which befel the 
Ubians in a.p. 58, caused, he says, by a sudden eruption of subter- 
ranean fire by which their farms, villages, and cities were involved 
in a general conflagration. The flames spread far and wide and 
reached the Roman colony, lately founded ; neither the rain nor the 
river waters could extinguish the fire. Every remedy failed till the 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 39 and 57. 4S Ibid. xii. 27. 

46 Desjardins, Géographie de la Gaule, iii. 302-303. 

* In defining the limits between Upper and Lower Germany in my former paper 
(ante, vol. xxiii. p. 636), I mentioned the current identification of ‘the Obrincus’ of 
Ptolemy, which he makes the boundary with the Moselle. This river name, by the way, 
is clearly Keltic, and may be compared with the Abrincatus of Pliny, N.H. iv. 18. 32. 
I now think it probable that Wutterich was right in another conclusion. Ptolemy’s 
statements about Germany and the Rhine lands are most unsatisfactory. He tells us 
inter alia that Mainz was in Lower Germany, which would mean that the boundary 
between the latter and the Upper Province was south of Mainz, and Mehlis accordingly 
tried to identify the Obrincus (’Ofplyya) of Ptolemy and of the Notitia imperii (see 
Bicking, ii. 483-4) with the Eisbach, on which he found « small place still called 
Obrigheim, and urged that the Eisbach in early times had a common outlet with the 
Pfrimm, and that the Rhine has since shifted its bed considerably to the east. 
Watterich, on the contrary, points out that there was found as early as 1810 an 
inscription (now preserved in the Museum of Antiquities at Brussels) which was pub- 
lished by Freudenberg in the Jahrb. des Vereins fiir Alterthumsfr. im Rheinlande, 1860, 
xxix. and xxx. 84-94, 23. This stone was found on the northern bank of the Vinxtbach, 
which falls into the Rhine at Rheineck, half a mile below Brohl, between the Moselle and 
the Ahr. This stone contains a dedication by two soldiers of the 30th Legion Ulpia 
Victrix to the gods of the frontier and the Genius loci (Finibus et Genio loci) and to 
Jupiter. See also Brambach, Corp. Inser. Rhen., Elberfeld, 1867, p. 649. Watterich con- 
cludes—I think, most reasonably—that the Obrincus of Ptolemy called ’ASpixxa in the 


Periplus of Marcianus Heracleensis was the Vinxtbach, and that Ptolemy’s placing of 
Mainz in the lower province was a mistake. 
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peasants threw in heaps of stones and also threw wet clothes on the 
conflagration.** This reads like a somewhat fantastic account of a 
voleanic eruption, and is hardly explicable by the setting on fire of 
moorlands as some have suggested, for we are expressly told that 
the fires were subterranean. 

In a.p. 69, when Mummius Lupercus led his forces against the 
famous Batavian rebel Civilis, Tacitus says that he took with him 
the Ubii and the cavalry of the Treveri, as being the nearest at 
hand. In the subsequent fight these auxiliaries fied and it is probable 
that their hearts were not in the business, for Civilis seems to have 
exercised a wonderful influence on all the tribes of the Rhine lands, 
even those who had accepted the Roman yoke most completely. 
At first however the Ubii did not join the league, and we read 
that Herennius Gallus and Vocula, the Roman commanders, pitched 
their camp at Gelduba, one of their towns.*® In order to bring 
them to their senses, Civilis gave orders that the confederates who 
were nearest to the Ubii and Treveri should harass and devastate 
their borders. The Ubii were especially punished, for, as Tacitus 
says, although originally of German extraction (gens Germanicae 
originis), they had renounced their race and adopted the Roman 
name of Agrippinenses. Their cohorts, posted at a distance from 
the Rhine, thought themselves safe, but were attacked at Marco- 
durum (Diiren near Aachen) and cut to pieces. The Ubii in their 
turn penetrated into Germany, i.e. beyond the Rhine, and at first 
committed depredations with impunity, but were eventually over- 
powered by superior numbers. According to Tacitus they were 
faithful to the Romans through the whole war, but a series of mis- 
fortunes was their only recompense.’ Fortune continued in fact 
to shine on Civilis, and presently Gelduba, from which the Roman 
garrison had retired, fell into his hands.” 

Meanwhile a conspiracy was formed in a private house at 
Cologne in favour of the cause of Civilis, at which some Ubii and 
Tungri were present—attamen interfuere quidam Ubiorum Tun- 
grorumque **.—but it is clear that the people as a whole remained 
faithful to the Romans, and Civilis determined to destroy their 
now flourishing capital, although his son had been treated very 
kindly there when a prisoner. He had been captured in the 
earlier part of the war, but his father’s hands were forced by 
the tribes beyond the Rhine who were in alliance with him 
and who insisted either that Cologne should be made a free town 
for all Germans or that the place and people should be destroyed.”* 
A deputation from the Tenchteri, who lived beyond the Rhine, now 
arrived at the Agrippinian colony to plead that the Ubii should 
more openly join the confederates. An orator distinguished for his 


% Ann. xiii. 57. Hist. iv. 26. ° Toid. 28. 
5! Toid. 36. 52 Ibid. 55. 53 Ibid. 63. 
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ferocity addressed them. He first thanked his gods that they (the 
Ubii) had once again become Germans, and that thenceforth they 
would live a free people with their natural rights. The Romans, 
who had hitherto been masters of their lands and territories, had 
excluded free intercourse with them. If at any time they had been 
allowed to enter the city it was under the surveillance of a guard, and 
they were obliged before doing so to deposit their arms and to pay a 
tax. If they now wanted, he said, to be firm friends with them, they 
must demolish the walls of their city, the monuments of their former 
slavery. The fiercest animals grow soft and mild if long caged. 
He bade them rise and extirpate those of Roman race among them. 
When they were destroyed let their goods be brought into a common 
stock and not be appropriated by various individuals. He reminded 
them that their common ancestors enjoyed both banks of the Rhine : 
let the old rights and the primitive laws be restored, and let them rid 
themselves of Roman luxuries. The Agrippinians needed time for 
deliberation. Their position, it was clear, was a difficult one. In 
their reply they confessed that on seeing the dawn of coming liberty 
they had with more zeal than prudence joined in the common cause, 
but, they asked, was this a time to demolish fortifications when 
the Roman armies were threatening them on all sides? It was 
surely a time for strengthening and not destroying them. If there 
once had been emigrants from Rome and Italy in their midst, the 
fate of war had overwhelmed them or they had escaped home- 
wards ; as to those who had settled among them with their families, 
they had been long among them, had intermarried and mixed with 
them, and were now tied to them by bondsof blood. Their descendants 
were their own relations; this was their native country: how could 
they be asked to kill their fathers, brothers, and children? The 
free commerce they had asked for should be established, all duties 
which were a restraint of trade should be repealed. Their city 
should be open to them, but they must come unarmed and in open 
day. They wished that Civilis and Veleda (i.e. the Bructerian pro- 
phetess so called) should arbitrate between them and a treaty 
be thus ratified. The Tenchteri were satisfied, and, as had been 
asked, Civilis and Veleda arranged a treaty to the satisfaction of 
the Agrippinians.** 

In the great battle fought in a.v. 70 between Civilis and the 
Roman commander Cerealis, the Ubii, Lingones, and the Batavian 
cohorts were in the centre of the former’s army. Cerealis 
managed to save the famous bridge over the Moselle uniting the 
Ubian territory, the Agrippenses, and the Treveri, and eventually 
by his extraordinary vigour utterly defeated the enemy.» Mean- 
while the Ubians behaved treacherously to their allies. They 


5 Hist. iv. 64, 65. 58 Ibid. 77. 
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killed all the Germans throughout their colony and declared 
themselves ready to deliver up the wife and sister of Civilis with 
the daughter of Classicus to the Romans. Civilis prepared to 
avenge himself. He planted a cohort of picked men from among 
the Chauci and Frisians at Tolbiacum, one of the Ubian towns, 
with which he intended to make a sudden attack on their capital ; 
but the Ubii invited them to a sumptuous feast, and then at night, 
when they were overwhelmed with sleep and wine, they set fire 
to their houses and all of them were burnt to death.** It should be 
noticed—for it is the only personal name recorded of the race—that 
Claudia Sacrata, a Ubian woman (mulieris Ubiae), is mentioned by 
Tacitus in his account of the doings of Civilis in a.p. 70.°7 This is 
the last occasion in which we hear of the Agrippinians or Ubii taking 
part in the affairs of Rome as a separate body or as individuals, 
and they now seem to have become incorporated with the empire. 
Their country in fact probably became the most Romanised of any 
part of Gaul, the seat of its most successful arts and industries. As 
a proof of their conversion to entirely civil lives may be mentioned 
that neither Ubii nor Agrippinenses are mentioned in the Notitia as 
furnishing contingents of troops to the empire, nor are any such 
contingents mentioned in inscriptions. What took place in the old 
country of the Ubii beyond the Rhine immediately after their 
migration is unknown. Perhaps the whole race did not entirely 
abandon it, and certain parts of it may for a while have remained 
there. It is also pretty clear that a portion was now appro- 
priated by the Chatti, a section of those Suevi who had made 
so many efforts to oust them from their homes. Their country 
lay behind that of the Ubii, and we are told by Dio that the 
Romans had given the Chatti lands to settle in. These were 
doubtless on the Rhine, and we are expressly told that about the 
year 11 z.c. Drusus built a stronghold ‘among the Chatti.’ This 
was apparently the first undoubted body of Teutonic race which 
settled on the Rhine. The year following (10 B.c.) the Chatti were 
partly weakened and partly subdued by Drusus, and abandoned 
the lands given them by the Romans, and went to settle among 
the Sugambri. 

From the Ubii we now turn to their neighbours, the Sugambri 
or Sicambri. The name is written in various ways, and it is by no 
means so clear as some modern German writers have maintained 
that the usual form was Sugambri. The Roman poets who were 
contemporary with them generally wrote Sicambri, and this form is 
supported by a good many variants in the manuscripts of prose 
writers, although the majority of them have the form Sugambri. 
Miullenhoff very arbitrarily, as it seems to me, minimises the case 


56 Hist. iv. 79. 5? Tbhid. v. 22. 58 Cassius Dio, liv. 33-36. 
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for Sicambri, which has a strong probability. The Franks, who 
revived the name, certainly used this form. As however the form 
Sugambri has become so general, I shall continue to use it. The 
name is clearly compounded of two factors, sw or st and cambri or 
gambri. In regard to su, it is a common prefix in Keltic names : 
e.g. Sucarius, Suagirus, Suanetes, Sucellas. Cambri or gambri 
seems to be unmistakably connected with the Celtic Cambri and 
Cumbri, and with what I also believe to have been a Keltic people, 
namely, the Cimbri. The only personal names we can directly 
connect with the Sugambri are Melo, their chief (who, according to 
Strabo and the Ancyran inscription, submitted to Augustus), and 
his brothers Deoderix and Baetorix. I can suggest no reasonable 
etymology for Melo or Melon. The other two names end in -riz, 
which is a common termination of Gaulish chiefs’ names, and 
one of the two has an almost exact equivalent in Biturix, a 
recorded Gaulish chief’s name, while the other seems connected 
with teuto as in Teutomagas, Teutobodiaci, Teutates, and especially 
Teutiorix, all Gaulish names. Teuto has its equivalent in tuath, 
Irish for ‘people.’ It would seem therefore that what philological 
evidence we possess goes to making the Sucambri or Sugambri 
Gauls. The principal reason for making them a Teutonic people 
has been the fact that in later times the Franks, who endeavoured 
to appropriate the glorious traditions of the race in its struggle 
against Rome, appropriated its name also; but the best authorities 
are now agreed that there was no direct connexion between the 
older Sugambri or Sucambri of Caesar and the Sicambri of the 
historians and poets of the Franks. As Latham long ago remarked, 
‘In all the cases where they so use the name the term is a titular 
archaism, no nation then being called Sicambrian.’*® Miullenhoff 
holds that the view urged by Waitz that the Sicambri are to be 
equated with the Salian Franks beruht schlechterdings auf einer 
mangelhaften und falschen Auffassung der Geschichte des Volkes und 
des Namens der Sugambern.” §o too, Bremer says, Die alte 
sugambrische Civitas ist vernichtet, wenn auch die Franken noch 
nach Jahrhunderten in_ poetischer Sprache Sicambri genannt 
werden.* 

Caesar tells us of the Sugambri that they lived on the Rhine— 
proximi Rheno. Their southern neighbours were the Ubii and, as 
we shall see later, they extended northwards to the Lippe (doubtless 
a Keltic name connected with the Irish Liffey), while on the east 
they were bounded by the Cherusci.*? They are first mentioned 
by Caesar in the fourth book of the Commentaries (ch. 16), where 


5° Tacitus, Germania, Epilogomena, ii. 
6 Deutsche Alterthumskunde, iv. 603. 1 Op. cit. p. 150. 
6 Cassius Dio, liv. 33. 
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he tells us that in the year 55 B.c. the cavalry of the Tenchteri and 
Usipetes, which, having been absent on a foraging expedition, had 
escaped the fate of their fellow-countrymen, recrossed the Rhine, 
after the defeat of the latter by Caesar, into the country of the 
Sugambri and united with them. This points to their probably 
having been of the same race. Caesar sent to demand that they 
would give up their fugitives who had been plundering Gaul. The 
Sugambri replied that the empire of the Roman people ended at 
the Rhine. Ifthe Germans had crossed the Rhine without their 
consent it was no reason why Caesar should claim to dominate 
the country beyond the river. Caesar then proceeded to 
build his celebrated bridge in the neighbourhood of Bonn, and, 
having placed a strong guard at either end of it, he entered the 
country of the Sugambri. Thereupon several communities sent 
him envoys, whom he received affably and from whom he obtained 
hostages. Meanwhile the Sugambri withdrew from their country 
with their property and secluded themselves in the wastes and 
forests, being exhorted to do so by their guests the Tenchteri and 
Usipetes who had lately felt the severity of the Roman arms. Caesar 
tells us he spent a few days in their country burning their farms 
and villages and destroying their crops, and then moved on into the 
country of the Ubii.* The murderous campaigns of the Romans 
beyond the Rhine, in which for very slight offences and sometimes 
merely for the sake of fame so much cruel hardship was inflicted 
on races essentially poor, are commented on by Usinger : 


Wenn Ciisar, wie kaum zweifelhaft sein mag, beabsichtigte, noch mehr 
Stiimme am rechten Rheinufer in das Verhiltniss zu bringen, in dem die 
Ubier zu Rom standen, so war dieser Plan vereitelt. Anstatt dessen hatte 
er die miichtige Vélkerschaft der Sigambern, die anzugreifen nach seiner 
eignen Darlegung eigentlich gar kein Grund vorhanden war, zu Todfein- 
den Roms gemacht. In der Folge hat das die Beziehungen Roms zu den 
nicht-suebischen Vélkerschaften bestimmt, und es ist so durch Ciisar die 


Politik begriindet, die in dem Teutoburger Walde spiter ihr schmachvolles 
Ende fand.** 


During the war with the Eburones and their allies, when 
rumours reached the Germans beyond the Rhine that they had 
been invited to invade and plunder the country of the Eburones, the 
Sugambri assembled 2000 cavalry and crossed the river in boats and 
rafts 80 miles below the point where Caesar had planted his bridge. 
They overran the country of the Eburones, collected a large number 
of prisoners and cattle, and, having learnt that Caesar was absent 
and that in the course of three hours they could reach Aduatuca, 
the fortress where the Romans had collected their booty, they 
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thought it possible to surprise it. Accordingly, having placed 
their own captures in a safe place, they crossed the Rhine and 
advanced on Aduatuca. But they found it impossible to take the 
place, and presently raised the siege and succeeded in recrossing 
the Rhine with their booty. This is the last notice of the tribe in 
Caesar. They are next heard of in 16 8.c., when, according to 
Cassius Dio, the greatest war which at that time the Romans 
had to wage was against ‘the Keltae.’ The Sugambri, Usipetes, 
and Tenchteri had first seized some of the Romans in their 
own territory, and then they crossed the Rhine and plundered 
Germania (i.e. the districts so called west of the Rhine) and Gaul. 
They took the Roman cavalry in ambush and defeated its com- 
mander Lollius. Augustus advanced against them, but they had 
meanwhile retired into their own territory. They afterwards 
made peace and gave hostages. The Romans clearly met with a 
heavy reverse on this occasion, and Velleius Paterculus®” says 
very disagreeable things of the Roman commander : 

Accepta in Germania clades sub legato M. Lollio (homine in omnia 
pecuniae quam recte faciendi cupidiore et inter summam vitiorum dis- 
simulationem vitiosissimo) amissaque legionis quintae aquila vocavit ab 
Urbe in Gallias Caesarem (Augustum) ; 


and in anotable passage Tacitus® associates the Lollianas Varianasque 
clades ; see also Suetonius (Augustus). It would seem from a passage 


in Julius Obsequens (de insidiis) that the Romans themselves had 
also exercised craft in this campaign: Insidiis Romanorum Ger- 
maniae circumventi sub M. Lollio legato graviter vexati. According 
to later writers the original cause of the troubles was that certain 
centurions had gone among these tribes to secure recruits for the 
army, and were thereupon surrounded and put to death.” Florus 
says twenty centurions then perished as a sort of sacrificial offering : 
viginti centurionibus in crucem actis hoc velut sacramento sumpserant 
bellum. 

Augustus evidently deemed the difficulties beyond the frontier 
serious, for he spent the next two years on the Rhine trying to 
settle them. He plainly determined to make the frontier safe and 
to take efficacious measures for preventing such disasters as had 
recently taken place, and for this purpose he selected his best soldiers 
and his best general, who also had the prestige of high birth— 
namely, his stepson Drusus. The result was a general combination 
of the German tribes beyond the Rhine under the hegemony of the 
redoubtable Sugambri, who viewed what was coming as disastrous 
for their liberties. This was supplemented by outbreaks among the 
Belgae caused by the exactions of the Roman tax-gatherers.”’ It 

® vi. 35. * liv, 20. * ii. 97. * Ann. i. 10. 
® Pseudo-Acro Scholiast. ad Hor. Carm. iv. 2, ed. Pauly, i. 372. 
% Livy, cxxxvii., epit. 
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was in the spring of 12 3.c., Dio tells us, that the Sugambri and 
their allies, owing to the absence of Augustus and to their knowledge 
that the Gauls had become restless under the Roman yoke, became 
hostile. Drusus drove back some bodies of marauders who had 
made raids across the river, and we are told that he occupied 
the district in front of them (i.e. the old land of the Ubii).”' In the 
summer of the same year he went to Lyons to take part in the 
festival at the inauguration of the great altar to the city of Rome 
and to Augustus by Gaius Julius Vercundaris Dubius, an Aeduan 
who was appointed high priest for the purpose. There the repre- 
sentatives of sixty Gaulish tribes were present; like the Ubian altar 
at Cologne, it was doubtless meant to symbolise their subjection. 
To this festival, it is recorded, the chief men of the Sugambri and 
their allies had been invited.” In pursuance of his plan to pacify 
Germany and to punish the recent marauders, Drusus now crossed 
the Rhine to the land of the Usipetes, opposite the island of the 
Batavi, and thence marched along the river as far as the country of 
the Sugambri. He then seems to have taken ship and sailed down 
the Rhine to the country of the Frisians.’* The following spring, 
11 s.c., he again crossed the Rhine, no doubt at the same place, 
and having subjugated the Usipetes he bridged the Lupia (Lippe), 
and invaded the country of the Sugambri, which shows that that 
river was then the boundary between the two tribes. Dio tells 
us he was able to pass through the country of the Sugambri unmo- 
lested, because that people had engaged their allies to make a common 
attack on the Chatti, who alone among the trans-Rhenane tribes 
had refused to join their confederacy. This implies that the Chatti 
were then in alliance or on terms of friendship with the Romans, 
a suggestion which is confirmed by what we read presently, that 
they had in fact been permitted by the Romans to settle on certain 
lands under their control. It is not said whether these lands were 
on the east or west bank of the Rhine, but it was probably in the 
old country of the Ubii, which was now largely vacant. 

According to Cassius Dio,“ in the campaign which followed, 
Drusus advanced to the Visurgis or Weser, and to the country of the 
Cherusci, and would have advanced further but that his provisions 
ran short. Moreover, a swarm of bees was seen in his camp, which 
was apparently accepted as a bad omen. He now found himself in 
considerable difficulties, as other generals did who had made long 
marches into the wildGerman land. On his retreat he encountered 
great dangers all the way : the enemy harassed him with ambuscades, 
and once they closed round him in a narrow hollow and almost 
annihilated him. He would have been destroyed but that the 
enemy, fancying there was no escape for him, came up in disorderly 

7 Dio, liv. 32. 7 Tbid.; Livy, cxxxvii. epit., and various inscriptions. 
73 Dio, liv. 32. 74 liv. 33. 
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fashion and suffered heavy loss, and afterwards kept up their 
pursuit at a distance. This story suggests that if we had more 
details the campaign would prove to have involved greater loss to 
the Romans than is actually related. The epitomator of Livy 
gives us no fresh details nor does he mention the Sugambri, 
who were the chief actors on the German side, at all. Florus,” 
who seems to have mixed up these misfortunes with those of 
Lollius, has a fantastic story which, whatever its basis, is clearly 
an echo of the campaign of Drusus just described. He says that 
the enemy were so sure of winning that they divided the booty 
by agreement before the battle: the Cherusci were to take the 
horses, the Suevi the gold and silver, and the Sugambri the 
captives; but matters having gone the other way, Drusus divided 
and sold the horses, cattle, torques, and prisoners. 

Dio tells us how on his return Drusus planted a fortress at the 
junction of the Lupia or Lippe and the Aliso, apparently at Elsen- 
Neuhaus north-west of Paderborn at the outfall of the Aliso; and 
another in the country of the Chatti, which Watterich identifies 
with Castel opposite Mainz.” Florus says that to protect the Rhine 
Drusus built fifty fortresses. The next year, 10 B.c., the Chatti, 
weakened by the attacks of Drusus, who had also partially subdued 
them, abandoned the lands which the Romans had given them to 
settle in and joined the Sugambri. In the year 9 B.c. he had 
another campaign in Germany as far as the Elbe, but on his return 
towards the Rhine he fell from his horse, his leg was broken, and 
he died thirteen days after. He was given a stately funeral and 
buried in the tomb of Augustus. His place on the Rhine was 
taken by his brother Tiberius—like himself, a soldier of great gifts. 

This famous war of Drusus against what was probably the 
most indomitable of all the German tribes gave ample scope to the 
poets. Thus in the so-called Epicedion Drusi, whose claim to be 
a genuine ancient document seems to have been established by 
Hubner, we read, verse 17, 

ille genus Suevos acre indomitosque Sicambros 
contudit ; 
and again, verse 311, 


Nec tibi [Livia] deletos poterit narrare Sicambros, 
ensibus et Suevos terga dedisse suis.” 


So too Horace, Od. iv. 14, 


Te caede gaudentis Sicambri 
Compositis venerantur armis ; 


and Propertius, v. 6. 7, 
Paludosos memoret servire Sicambros ; 


% ii, 30. 76 Watterich, op. cit. pp. 57, 58, 151. 
7” Poetae Latini Minores (ed. Baehrens), i. 104, 115. 
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lastly Ovid, Ars Am. i. 14. 45, 


Nunc tibi captivos mittet Germania crines : 
culta triumphatae munere gentis eris. 


In the year 9 B.c. we are told by Cassius Dio” that Augustus, 
although inclined to lay down his imperial power, resumed it again, 
apparently in view of the threatening state of things beyond the 
Rhine. He did not cross the river himself but sent Tiberius 
there, and all the barbarians except the Sugambri made overtures 
for peace; but Augustus refused to entertain them unless the 
Sugambri would also negociate in the same sense. Dio goes 
on to say that they did in fact send envoys but they failed to 
arrange matters; whereupon all of them, a numerous and dis- 
tinguished body, met an untimely end, for Augustus arrested them 
and put them in various cities, where they slew themselves.” 
This reads like a truculent breach of faith on the part of the 
emperor who was generally reputable in his public conduct. 
Tacitus reports a much more drastic dealing with the Sugambri 
In describing the policy of Ostorius Scapula towards the Silures in 
later times, he says: ‘the Roman general had declared that they 
must be driven out like the Sugambri, who were exterminated or 
transplanted into Gaul’ (Sugambri excisi aut in Gallias traiecti).® 
Suetonius* says in regard to the same event that Tiberius Sugam- 
bros dedentes se traduxit in Galliam atque in proximis Rheno 
agris conlocavit ; and elsewhere,*? Germanico quadraginta milia 
dediticiorum traiecit in Galliam iuxtaque ripam Rheni sedibus 
adsignatis conlocavit. It was by the exercise of diplomacy rather 
than by fighting that he claimed thus to have subdued the 
Sugambri.® 

These statements about the submission and transportation of 
the Sugambri seem to have been a good deal misunderstood and 
exaggerated. That a large number of them were so transported, 
as the Ubii had been some years before, is plain. Suetonius, 
who is much the best authority, puts these emigrants at 40,000; 
Eutropius at 400,000; Usinger suggests that the former figure 
comprises the fighting men only. We are also told that they 
submitted to the Romans, and this is confirmed by the Ancyran 
inscription of Augustus where among the chiefs who submitted to 
him there is specially mentioned the Sugambrian Melo or Melon, 
who, according to Strabo,** was their leader in the war which 
they were the first to begin. It is nevertheless clear that a con- 
siderable body of the Sugambri still remained to the east of the 
Rhine. They apparently withdrew from the neighbourhood of the 
river and joined their neighbours, the Cherusci. It also appears 
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that this section of the race had with it as a leader a relative of 
Melo who had submitted to Augustus,® and that he fought in the 
tragical battle of a.v. 10 in which Varus and his legions were 
destroyed. This we learn from Strabo, a contemporary, who tells 
us that all who had fought against Varus had received punish- 
ment, namely, in the war in which Germanicus the younger was 
most successful; and in the brilliant triumph which was accorded 
him there marched in the procession, among other distinguished 
personages, Deoderix the son of Baetorix, the brother of Melon, 
of the nation of the Sugambri, together with chiefs of the 
Cherusci and the Chatti. The wars of the younger Germanicus in 
Germany took place a.p. 14, 15, and 16. It is not improbable 
that the remnants of those Sugambri who lived beyond the river 
amalgamated with the Cherusci. Strabo, after mentioning that 
of the people of Germany some had been transported into Celtica, 
goes on to say that there were few remaining, some of whom were 
Sugambri.** This was written about a.p. 18. 

In the -Annals of Tacitus®’ there is a description of the 
campaign of Sabinus against the Thracians in a.p. 26. In 
a battle, in which the Roman ranks were somewhat broken by the 
enemy, we read that the position was restored by an auxiliary cohort 
consisting of Sugambri, a wild ferocious people who rushed to 
battle amid shouts and beating of arms: Sugambrica cohors prompta 
ad pericula, nec minus cantuwum et armorum tumultu truxz. Though 
the Sugambri are not mentioned again by the historians till 
the name was revived by the Franks, more than one cohort of 
them is recorded in inscriptions as having been in the imperial 
service. These inscriptions all refer to the First and Fourth 
Sugambrian cohort, implying clearly the existence of a second and 
third one. The first is named in connexion with M. Valerius 
Lollianus in Mesopotamia and apparently in the time of Trajan.® 
In another inscription found at Giurgievo on the Danubé,® 
granting privileges to veterans, there is mention of a ‘ Coh.1 Claud. 
Sygambr.’ This is dated 2 April 184, in the reign of Hadrian. 
This cohort had its quarters in Moesia, and Milienhoff suggests 
with great probability that it was the same as that which fought 
under Sabinus in Thrace in the year 26. The tombstone of a pre- 
fect of this cohort was found at Rome,*® and there is record of 
a tribune and a soldier of the fourth cohort.* The use of the 
title ‘Claudius’ applied in one of these inscriptions to the first 
cohort has apparently been the reason why the Emperor Claudius 


85 It is by no means clear that even those of the Sugambri who crossed the Rhine 
did not recross it to join their countrymen as the allies of the Cherusci against 
Varus. 

86 Geogr. vii. 1. 4. or. 47. 8 C.I.L. iii. 1. p. 600.' 

8 Ibid. iii. 2. p. 877. ” Ibid. i. p. 543. *! Tbid. nos. 3580 and 3938 
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is said to have raised several cohorts of Sugambri. It was how- 
ever doubtless an honorary title acquired for some act of bravery, 
and, as Millenhoff says, it is clear that these cohorts continued to use 
their original name long after they had ceased to be recruited among 
the Sugambri. It is probable that they were originally raised by 
Tiberius at the time when he broke up their community and trans- 
ported many of them across the Rhine. 

As for the Sugambri who were settled west of the Rhine, the 
only vacant country available for them was to the north of the 
Ubii—that is to say, in the northern part of the district once 
occupied by the Eburones and then unoccupied. Here however 
we have no direct evidence of Sugambri eo nomine. On the 
other hand we find a tribe, the Cugerni, Guberni, or Gugerni, 
who are now mentioned for the first time, and who were long ago 
identified as those emigrants under another name by Cluver, an 
identification supported by Zeuss and other more recent writers. 
Pliny, who wrote about a.v. 60, is the first to name them, and 
he calls them Guberni: Rhenum. autem accolentes Germaniae 
gentium ... Ubit, Colonia Agrippinensis, Guberni, Batavi. Tacitus, 
who is the next to mention them, calls them Gugerni and in some 
manuscripts Cugerni. He speaks of the town of Gelduba as being 
close to ‘the pagi’ of the Gugerni.*? In describing the army of 
Civilis he tells us the Batavi and Gugerni were in the right wing.” 
It is curious that, although thus mentioned in the History of Tacitus, 
the Gugerni are not noticed in the Germania, nor indeed are the 
Sugambri, nor are either of them named by Ptolemy. They supplied 
however some auxiliary troops to the Romans, which are mentioned 
as stationed in Britain, as we learn from inscriptions, one of them 
found at Procolitia on Hadrian’s wall,‘ another at Malpas in 
Cheshire, and a third in Dumbartonshire, in which the first cohort 
of the Cugerni is mentioned. The origin and meaning of their 
name have not been satisfactorily solved, nor is it quite clear 
why they should have changed it on crossing the Rhine. ‘The 
Ubii did so no doubt, but they simply adopted the new name 
of their capital, and in calling themselves Agrippinenses merely 
emphasised their devotion to the cause of the Empire. We can 
hardly explain the similar change of Sugambri into Guberni or 
Gugerni in the same way. Walckenaer places the Gugerni in the 
district between Roermond and Cuyck.® He does this apparently 
because of the likeness between Gugerni and Cuyck, and it may 
be that they took their name from this town and district, and did 
not give it the name. The ‘land van Cuik’ is situated west of the 
Maas, separating it from Brabant and Toxandria. It seems pretty 
plain that the Cugerni, Gugerni, or Guberni were incorporated and 


% In proximos Gugernorum pagos: Hist. iv. 26. % Ibid. v. 16. 
* Hiibner, 257 ff. % Géographie Ancienne des Gatles, ii. 279. 
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lost among the Roman inhabitants of the country between the Maas 
and Rhine, for their name does not occur among those of the tribes 
who fought for or against Rome in later times in this district. When 
Tiberius removed the Sugambri from their old quarters east of the 
Rhine he seems to have caused the Usipi who had previously lived 
north of the Lippe to cross that river and to occupy the old Sugam- 
brian country, and he then constituted the ‘ vacant lands,’ where 
the legionaries had their horse and cattle pastures, lying between 
the Lippe and the Yssel. 

Two other tribes also called German by Caesar, whose history 
it is difficult but important to unravel, are the Tenchteri and the 
Usipi or Usipetes. They are first mentioned in the fourth book of 
the Commentaries, ch. 1. Speaking of the winter of 56-55 B.c. he 
says: Ea quae secuta est hieme, qui fuit annus Cn. Pompeo, M. Crasso 
coss., Usipetes Germani et item Tenctert magna cum multitudine 
hominum flumen Rhenum transierunt non longe a mari quo Rhenus 
influit. He then goes on to tell us that the reason for their invasion 
was that they had been harassed by war for many years by the 
Suevi, by whom they had been hard pressed and prevented from 
practising agriculture (which shows they had been a settled people 
and not nomads or huntsmen). Further on he repeats that the 
Usipetes and Tenchteri had sustained the attacks of the Suevi for 
many years. It seems pretty certain that the Tenchteri and 
Usipetes, who are so frequently associated together, were of the 
same race, and it is very probable that they were Gauls and not 
Teutons. The particle et in Usipetes is, as Zeuss long ago showed, 
like the similar et in Nemetae, the Gaulish plural, and the name 
is clearly therefore one given by Gauls, just as that of the 
Nemetae was. This is plain from the fact that while Caesar 
always calls the tribe Usipetes, Tacitus does so only on one 
occasion ; * in all other places he calls them Usipi. Florus, doubt- 
less following Livy, also calls them Usipi,*’ as does Martial.® 
Ptolemy calls them Ovio7o: and Cassius Dio does the same, and 
Strabo, who makes many mistakes in the orthography of the 
proper names of the Rhine country, has Notovro.®® Miullen- 
hoff '*° explains the name as Gaulish. He speaks of der Volksname 
Usipit . . . mit entschieden keltischer Ableitung, and he compares 
it with such names as Ussubiwm, OvcovBiovp, and Waisipius, given 
by Zeuss in his Grammatica Celtica,™ and with such river names 
as AtooB and ToicvBis, Toépofis, found in Britain, derivatives of 
ap, ip, wp. The Tenchteri also bear a name with a termination 
difficult if not impossible to explain by any Teutonic etymology. 
It resembles that of the Bructeri, who are made their neighbours 
by Tacitus,’ and this seems to point to the termination (however 


6 Ann. i. 51. 7 iv. 12. % vi. 6. © vii. 1. 4. 
1 ii, 280. 101 Gramm. Celt. pp. 789, 796. 102 Germania, 33. 
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explained) being teri and not eri, a fact which becomes certain if, 
as I hope to show, the Tenchteri of Caesar were the Tungri of later 
writers. 

Having mentioned the way in which the Usipetes and Tenchteri 
had been harassed by the Suevi, Caesar continues: Ad extremum 
tamen agris expulsi et multis Germaniae locis vagati ad Rhenwm per- 
venerunt. These words imply that these tribes did not, as some 
have supposed, live on the Rhine or near it, but only reached the 
Rhine after wandering for some time in different parts of Germany. 
As Bremer says, Die Usipetes und Tencteri hatten vordem nicht am 
Rhein, sondern im inneren Deutschland gewohnt, aber i. J. 59 thre 
Wohnsitze verlassen miissen.* From what follows it seems clear 
that they came as strangers and not as old neighbours of the 
Menapii, upon whose lands they made their first recorded assault. 
Caesar goes on to say that the part of the Rhine where they made 
their inroad was inhabited on both sides by the Menapii, who 
had fields, houses, and villages or hamlets on both sides of the 
river ; ad utramque ripam fluminis agros, aedificia, vicosque habebant. 
Terrified by the arrival of such a multitude, the Menapii 
migrated from their dwellings across the river and, having planted 
guards on this side of the Rhine, prevented the Germans from 
crossing: cis Rhenum dispositis praesidiis, Germanos transire pro- 
hibebant. The invaders, who were crafty in all things, finding that 
they were not in a position to force a passage across the river from 
a lack of boats, nor could they get over clandestinely, because of the 
Menapian guards, pretended to return home to their old country, 
reverti se in suas sedes regionesque simulaverunt; and having thus 
retired a three days’ march, they returned and covered the same 
ground in one night on horseback—tridui viam progressi rursus 
reverterunt, atque omni hoc itinere una nocte equitatu reverterunt— 
and fell upon the Menapii, who were ignorant of their return, and 
who, having been informed by their spies of the retreat of the 
Germans, had recrossed the Rhine and reoccupied their old settle- 
ments. 

This story, again, is only consistent with the supposition that the 
Tenchteri and Usipetes were strangers to the Rhine lands and had 
come thither from Central Germany. The fact that they had no 
boats with which to cross the river shows that they were not a 
Ripuarian race, and their three days’ journeyen route for home 
shows they lived at least a considerable distance to the east, while 
the statement in the previous clause that they had been wandering 
to and fro in various parts of Germany shows that they may have 
come from a long distance to the east. Whence then did they 
come ? It does not seem possible to find a homeland for such a large 
crowd of people in the low country of Northern Germany between 

103 Op. cit. p. 63. 
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the lower Rhine and the Elbe. The valleys of the Ems and Weser 
were occupied by other tribes, and we have no evidence of any kind 
that would justify us in bringing them thence. Again, south of the 
Iiippe and along the Rhine lived the Sugambri behind whom inland 
were the Cherusci, and not the Suevi; and we are expressly told by 
Caesar that it was the Suevi who drove the tribes we are discussing 
from their homes. The Suevi, so far as we have any evidence, then 
lived south of the Cherusci and east of the Ubii, and it would seem 
that the most likely homeland of the Tenchteri and Usipetes was 
in this very land whence the Suevi apparently had ejected them 
and which they had then appropriated. I would tentatively suggest 
therefore that the region whence the two tribes in question migrated 
was Thuringia and its borders, basing my opinion on the fact that 
the name Tenchteri should be equated with Turingi or Tungri, and 
that it was only when thus occupied by the Suevi that Thuringia 
became a Teutonic land. Indeed, that Thuringia and Franconia 
were old Keltic lands there can be little doubt. Bremer says 
that Eisenach is certainly a Keltic place-name, and the same 
must be said of the Leina near Gotha and of the Finne (Keltic 
penna, ‘head’) south of the lower Unstrut. He hence concludes 
Hiernach wire auch Thiiringen westlich der Saale altkeltischer 
Boden. . . Ich halte es fiir wahrscheinlich dass in Thiiringen ein 
anderer keltischer Stamm gewohnt hat.'°* 

When the Menapii recrossed the Rhine, they were ignorant 
that their enemies had returned, and were attacked by the latter, 
who killed them and seized their boats; and before the remainder 
of their countrymen, who were living quietly at home west of 
the river were aware, they crossed the river and occupied all their 
houses, where they spent the rest of the winter. According 
to Caesar, the invaders numbered 430,000 souls, a statement 
about which I shall have more to say presently. What is more 
important to remember is that they did not consist of a predatory 
army engaged in making a plundering expedition, but as in the case 
of the Helvetians of a whole people who had abandoned their country 
under pressure from hostile tribes further east and were seeking 
new homes in which to settle : Cum omnibus suis, says Caesar, domo 
excesserant Rhenumque transierant.’ It was in fact a case of the 
displacement of one race by another in Central Germany, and, as I 
hold, the substitution of a Teutonic race for a Keltic one in that 
district. Caesar tells us that the Tenchteri and Usipetes crossed 
the Rhine not far from the sea where the Rhine flows into it (non 


104 Op. cit. pp. 41, 44. In the succeeding note he finds a Keltic etymology for the 
name Thiiringen, and associates it with the Keltic name Turones, which gave its 
name to Tours, the Teurisci of North Hungary, and the name of Tevpioyaiua: given 
by Ptolemy. 
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longe a mari, quo Rhenus influit). It seems pretty certain from 
what follows that Caesar meant that they crossed the river at or near 
the place where its western outlet the Waal united with the Maas. 
Caesar, having heard of these things, hastened to cross the Alps 
earlier than usual, to rejoin his army between the Loire and Seine, 
where it had wintered. He then learnt that several of the Gaulish 
tribes had sent envoys to the invaders to invite them to leave the 
Rhine and advance further west, and had promised them settlements 
in their country if they did so. Thereupon the invaders put their 
forces in motion and entered the country of the Eburones and 
the Condrusi, who were clients of the Treveri. Caesar summoned 
the Gallic States, and, disguising the fact that he had heard of 
the invitation just mentioned, spoke some fair words to them 
and strengthened their resolve to resist, and, having given orders 
for the getting together some cavalry (no doubt Gaulish cavalry 
being meant), determined to attack the invaders. Having arranged 
his commissariat and his cavalry, he marched towards the dis- 
trict where he understood the enemy were encamped. When he had 
advanced a few days, envoys from them reached him declaring that 
the Germans had not begun the war, but that, in accordance with the 
counsels of their ancestors, they were wont when attacked to resist 
and not to parley. They however came to say that they had come 
unwillingly, having been driven from their homes ; that they were in 
a position to be good friends to the Romans, from whom they asked 
either for a country to settle in or that they might retain that 
where they were then planted. They only allowed superiority to 
the Suevi, ‘ of whom not even the immortal gods were the equals,’ and 
there was no one else on earth whom they could not defeat. Caesar’s 
reply was unusually short. He said, it was impossible for him to 
speak of peace so long as they remained in Gaul, nor was it 
reasonable that those who could not defend their own country 
should claim to occupy the land of others, nor was it possible without 
doing grievous wrong to find vacant lands in Gaul for such a 
multitude ; but he was willing, if they wished to negotiate with the 
Ubii, to permit them to settlein their country. The envoys of the 
Ubii were at that time in his camp seeking help against the 
Suevi, of whose attacks they complained, and he would ask this 
favour from them. The German envoys requested to be allowed to 
convey his message to their people, promising to return with their 
answer in the course of three days, but begged that meanwhile he 
would not move his camp nearer to them. This he would not 
promise, since he understood that a few days previously they had 
sent their cavalry across the Maas to plunder the Ambivariti. 
When Caesar was within twelve miles of the enemy the envoys 
returned to him and implored him not to advance any further. If 
he would not concede this, they asked that he would send word 
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to his cavalry, who were in advance, not to attack until they had 
had an opportunity of consulting the Ubii as to whether they could 
accommodate them in their country, and if their senate and chief 
would guarantee the promise by their oaths, for which purpose 
they asked for a three days’ respite. Caesar tells us he deemed this 
a ruse tosecure time forthe return of the cavalry from the Ambi- 
variti; he nevertheless promised not to advance his men more than 
four miles that day.-—this being for the purpose of obtaining water. 
He bade them return the following day with a more promising answer, 
and meanwhile sent word to his cavalry not to provoke a fight, and 
if attacked themselves, to stand on the defensive until the legions 
arrived. Meanwhile, his cavalry, 5000 in number, was advancing 
leisurely when it was suddenly attacked by 800 of the enemy’s 
horsemen, the rest not having yet returned from their foraging 
expedition. A panic ensued among the Roman cavalry—who were 
no doubt Gauls—whereupon the Germans dismounted, and after 
they had hamstrung a number of the horses and killed their riders, 
the rest fled and did not halt till in sight of the legions. The Romans 
lost 74 men in the struggle, including the Aquitanian Piso, a person 
of high family and courage, whose ancestor had exercised sovereign 
authority in his country and been styled ‘ friend’ by the senate. His 
brother, who tried to save him, was also killed. Caesar deemed it un- 
safe to delay, knowing well how fickle the Gauls were and how easily 
they would desert him in a time of misfortune, nor did he wish the 
invaders to have time to recall their foraging cavalry. Accordingly 
the following day, when their chiefs came to his camp in larger 
numbers to excuse the attack, Caesar ordered their arrest. He 
then advanced ; the enemy were only eight miles away. Taken by 
surprise and deprived of their principal chiefs, they made only a 
slight defence struggling among their carts and baggage. Mean- 
while the women and children fled and were pursued by the 
cruel Gaulish cavalry in the Roman service. The defenders of the 
camp, hearing the cries of the fugitives behind them, threw down 
their arms and abandoning their military standards themselves fled 
from the camp. When they arrived at the confluence of the Maas 
and Waal, they were either massacred or drowned in the river as they 
tried to cross over. There was no battle, it was a mere slaughter ; 
not a single Roman was killed and only a few were wounded. Caesar 
tells us that after the battle he offered to release the chiefs who had 
trusted themselves in his camp and whom he had arrested, but, 
fearing the vengeance of the Gauls, they preferred, he says, to remain 
with him. He gave them their liberty. 

Much was said by Caesar’s critics at Rome, and especially 
by Cato, and much has been since written about the moral side 
of Caesar’s methods in his Gaulish wars, and it requires his 
well-known dexterity in presenting his case to justify it some- 
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times, and notably on this occasion. That 800 German cavalry 
should have wilfully risked a fight with 5000 well-trained 
German horsemen seems difficult to understand, and we probably 
do not know the whole story. That all the principal leaders 
of the enemy should have trusted themselves in his hands to 
explain and condone what had happened does not point to their 
complicity, nor was it according to approved Roman methods 
of war to arrest envoys in this fashion; while Caesar’s offer of 
liberty to these chieftains at the end and the rhetorical use he makes 
of it was neither a very dangerous concession nor has it a very 
chivalrous look. As to the fight, it was clearly a mere massacre 
of a disorganised mob without officers or leaders. A great many 
more of the enemy must have escaped than Caesar’s account would 
imply, as follows from what we know of the subsequent history 
of the Tenchteri and Usipetes, for their réle was by no means 
at an end with their defeat by him. It is in fact incredible 
that the campaign should have followed the exact lines of Caesar’s 
language. He tells us that the whole body of the enemy consisted 
of 430,000 head, including women and children. If this means 
there was the same proportion of fighting men as in the case of 
the Helvetii, it means that there were 100,000 warriors. That such 
a force should have been exterminated in a hand-to-hand struggle 
without the loss of a single Roman seems incredible. Nor is it 
likely that such a mass of people could have been transported 
across the Rhine where it was rapid and wide. Nor again can we 
quite conceive the enormous space that would be occupied by a 
camp which could contain such a multitude, for according to Caesar’s 
account they were in their camp when he attacked them; nor how 
they could have been fed in the waste country of the Eburones, for 
they had confessedly been vagabonds for three years and could not 
have brought a great deal of food with them. Most probably 
430,000 represents the whole census of the joint tribes, and that 
only a portion crossed over to the western bank of the Rhine, while 
the rest remained behind in the Menapian district east of the river, 
where they were presently joined by such fugitives as succeeded 
in escaping. Among those who certainly escaped was that portion of 
their cavalry which had crossed the Maas for the purpose of collecting 
supplies. They were not in the battle but managed to recross 
the Rhine and entered the country of the Sugambri, as Caesar tells 
us..% It seems plain in fact that, as might be supposed, the 
Tenchteri and Usipetes who had escaped the Roman arms returned 
to their old quarters whence they had driven away the Menapii 
and where they had probably been settled for two or three years.’ 


106 iv. 16, 
107 This view is also that of Usinger, who thus expresses it (p. 48): Vereint mit 
den andern werden sienun, und schwerlich ohne Erfolg, gestrebt haben, einen Theil der 
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Oy learning that the Sugambri had offered shelter to the fugi- 
tives, Caesar sent to demand their surrender, and on receiving an 
unsatisfactory reply crossed the river, whereupon the Sugambri 
withdrew into the recesses of their country, counselled to do so 
by their guests: hortantibus wis, quos ex Tencteris atque Usipeti- 
bus apud se habebant.’°’ What became of these fugitives is by 
no means clear and has not, I take it, been quite understood. 
Speaking of them, Caesar (and the sentence is important, for 
he generally uses very precise language) says: se trans Rhenum in 
fines Sugambrorum receperat seque cum iis coniunzerat. The phrase 
shows that, although they entered their country, they did not 
unite with the Sugambri but probably were settled by them in some 
vacant territory in close neighbourhood to themselves. Inas- 
much as the Usipi are presently spoken of as being separated 
from the Sugambri by the river Lippe it seems plain that the 

district in question was that stretch of debateable land which the 
’ Romans presently insisted should be left an uninhabited waste 
stretching northwards from the Lippe. Bremer calls it West 
Munsterland. Now on turning to the famous speech of their 
chief, Boiocalus, to the Ansibarii reported by Tacitus,'°® where he 
claims that on grounds of right and justice his fugitive people 
should be permitted to settle in this vacant district, we find him 
saying that the Usipi who had occupied this district had been 
preceded there by the Tubantes. Bremer '’° calls attention to the 
fact, which I had also noted, that it was from this very district that, 
according to Caesar, the Usipetes and Tenchteri had ejected the 
Menapii. I would infer—and the notion does not seem to have 
occurred to others—that the Tubantes were a section of the Menapii. 
The district to which the fugitives from Gaul repaired was in fact 
the very district whence they had set out on their raid and where, 
no doubt, a large number of their people still remained, the country 
between the Lippe and the Yssel. In the year 16 3.c. Cassius Dio tells 
us ‘!' that the Sugambri, Usipetes, and Tenchteri, who, as we have 
seen, were neighbours and friends and apparently close akin in race, 
seized and crucified some of the Romans in their territory, probably 
in return for some ruthless act committed by the Roman soldiers. 
They accordingly crossed the Rhine and plundered Germania, i.e. 
Lower Germany and Gaul. They planted an ambush into which 
the Roman cavalry fell, and their leader was also defeated. ‘The 
statement is rather obscure, as is what follows, where we are told 
that Augustus advanced against them but found no one to fight 
with, for the barbarians had retired into their own territory and 


alten Heimath von neuem in Besitz zu nehmen. Doch behielten sie, besonders Usipeten, 


auch einen, nimlich den istlichen Theil des rechtsrheinischen Menapiergebdietes, 
westwirts von der Lippe. 


18 iy, 18, 109 Amn. xiii. 55. 10 Op. cit. p. 155. Mt liv, 20. 
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made peace, giving hostages. This seems to point to the Romans 
having sustained a disaster which they were not able to punish. 
We seem indeed here to have an account of the invasion of the 
country of the Ardennes by a portion of the very people, the 
Tenchteri, whom Caesar claimed to have exterminated after they 
had made a similar raid there. 

It is not improbable that one of the conditions of this peace- 
making and giving of hostages was that Augustus permitted one of 
these tribes (which had on two occasions sought to find a new home 
in the waste country of the Eburones, as the Ubii had been permitted) 
to settle in other parts of the Ardennes. At all events, we find a 
very notable change in the nomenclature of the Maas country and 
the sudden introduction there of what certainly must be deemed 
new comers, who, I take it, could only have been the Tenchteri or a 
section of them. These are called Tungri by Pliny, who was the 
first to mention them, and whose account must be dated about 
66 a.p. Of these Tungri we read in the Germania ii., Qui primi 
Rhenum transgressi Gallos expulerint, ac nune Tungri tune Germani 
vocatt sint. They were still known as Germans in the time of 
Vitellius, for they must have been the Germans who were summoned 
with their neighbours the Nervii, who supplied recruits to fill the 
places of the veterans taken away by Vitellius: e proximis Nervi- 
orum Germanorumque pagis segnem numerum armis oneraverat.)? 
The Tungri and the Nervii were in fact close neighbours. Aduatuca 
the chief town in the country of the Eburones is called Aduatuca 
Tungrorum in the Itinerary, while Ptolemy calls the capital of the 
Tovyypoe "Atovdrovcov. It is now known as Tongres. It is plain 
therefore that in some way or other, not long after Caesar’s time, 
the wasted lands of the Eburones and their friends were oceupied 
by a new people called Tungri. They must surely have come 
from beyond the Rhine, for no people with such a name were 
known to Caesar west of the river. Who then could they be 
but the Tenchteri, whose name (without its termination, the 
same termination as in Bructeri) resembles that of the Tungri; 
and they, it will be remembered, were the very people who asked 
from Caesar to be accommodated with seats in this very country, 
and who invaded it again in the time of Augustus, and whom 
we have for other reasons derived from Thuringia, with which 
the name Tungri has such a clear connexion. It is further to be 
noted that, after the time when the Tungri become known, the 
Tenchteri beyond the Rhine become a very insignificant element 
and are generally associated with the Bructeri, with whom they 
would seem to have become incorporated. They occur in no in- 
scriptions, nor yet in the Notitia as furnishing auxiliary troops to 
the Romans, while the Tungri are frequently mentioned in inscrip- 


"2 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 15. 
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tions, notably in Britain: Agricola had at least two cohorts of them 
in his army.'!* The change of name from Tenchteri to Tungri is 
paralleled by the greater change of Sugambri to Cugerni when the 
latter, as we have seen, also crossed the Rhine, and it may be that 
the form Tungri was the indigenous name of the people and 
Tenchteri their name as pronounced by the more western Gauls. 
It seems to me therefore that the Tungri of later writers were the 
descendants of the Tenchteri of Caesar, while a section of the 
latter remained in their old country beyond the Rhine. 

We have seen that during the revolt of Civilis when the 
Tenchteri sent deputies to the Ubii or Agrippenses at Cologne 
some of the Tungri were holding a secret cabal inside the town 
with the same people; but the Treveri and Lingones were the 
life of the cause." Presently, when Claudius Labeo advanced 
at the head of a considerable number of Batavi, Tungri, and 
Nervii raised by sudden levies, Civilis in a battle with them, 
we are told, rushed among the Tungri and proclaimed aloud 
that the object of the war was not to procure dominion over 
the other nations for the Batavi and Treveri, but to secure 
their alliance in a common cause. This effective speech caused 
Labeo’s men to put up their swords, and at the same time the 
leading chiefs of the Tungri who were called Campanus and 
Juvenalis—that is, bore Roman gentile names—submitted to Civilis 
with their men. The Batavi and Nervii followed their example, 
and they were all incorporated in his army."* Presently Fabius 
Priscus marched with the fourteenth legion to invade the country 
of the Tungri and the Nervii, and the two tribes both submitted 
again to the Romans. As we shall see further on, in later times 
the Tenchteri and Bructeri were closely associated, and Sidonius 
Apollinaris similarly connects the Toringi—by whom he probably 
means the Tungri—with the same people : 

. . » Toringus, 
Bructerus, ulvosa quae vel Nicer alluit unda. 
Prorumpit Francus.'!¢ 


In 12 B.c. we are told by Cassius Dio that the Sugambri and 
their allies (by whom the Usipi were no doubt meant) had become 
hostile owing to the absence of Augustus and the restlessness of 
the Gauls. Drusus therefore occupied the subject territory before 
them (an ambiguous phrase) and sent for their foremost men on 
the pretext of taking part in the inauguration of the famous 
altar dedicated to Augustus at Lugdunum or Lyons. The next 
year again he crossed the Rhine into the land of the Usipi, 
which, he says, was opposite the island of the Batavi, and thence 


Ns Tac. Agricola, 36. ™* Tac. Hist. iv. 55. See above, p. 635. 
5 Tac. Hist. iv. 66. "6 Carm. vii. 324. 
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marched along the river to the country of the Sugambri, which he 
laid waste mercilessly. The following year he again crossed the river 
and subjugated the Usipi.'’’ Florus, the epitomiser of Livy, says of 
these campaigns, which he abridged into one: Drusus primo domuit 
Usipetes, inde Tencteros percurrit et Catthos..* The mention of 
Tenchteri here seems to be a mistake owing to the association of 
their name with that of the Usipetes in Caesar, for Dio does not 
mention them, while Florus ignores the Sugambri, who were no 
doubt the most important tribe at this time on the further bank of 
the Rhine. 

It was after this campaign against the Sugambri that the latter 
vanquished tribe was transported across the Rhine and was thence- 
forth known as Gugerni, and it would appear that about the same 
time the Usipi crossed the Lippe and occupied a portion if not 
all of their old land, leaving vacant the country which they had 
previously occupied north of the Lippe. Both movements were 
doubtless due to the far-sighted policy of Tiberius, who not only 
wanted to break down the redoubtable power of the Sugambri but 
who also determined to have a vacant marchland between the Lippe 
and the Yssel, through which if necessary his armies could safely 
advance into Germany, and which Tacitus expressly tells us was 
kept vacant for military purposes. In a.p. 11 Germanicus, a 
ruthless commander, crossed the Rhine and attacked the Marsians 
who lived in the district of Munster. There he perpetrated a cruel 
slaughter, utterly laying waste the country for fifty miles, destroying 
the famous temple of Tanfan, and killing the people (whom he 
had surprised) regardless of age or sex. Thereupon we are told 
the Bructeri, Tubantes, and Usipi took up arms to avenge them. 
After varying fortune the Romans were completely victorious and 
punished the enemy without mercy.’ 

In 58 a.p. Tacitus reports how the Ansibarii (the dwellers on the 
Ems), who had been driven from their homes by the Chauci, and had 
been forced to wander about for a settlement, made an appeal to the 
Romans through their chief Boiocalus, who had been their faithful 
dependant and served in their armies and been put in chains by their 
enemy Arminius, the chief of the Cheruscans. He asked that he 
and his people might be allowed to settle in the wide territory 
above described, now unoccupied and waste, which lay between the 
Lippe and the Yssel. He suggested that the Romans should 
continue to pasture their cattle there and retain land for the 
purpose, but not maintain the whole district as a wide waste of 
barren land. These lands, he said, had been occupied by the 
Chamavi, then by the Tubantes, and finally by the Usipi. The 
plea was not admitted by the Roman commander, Avitus, who 


M7 Op. cit. liv. 32, 33. "8 Ch. 30. "® Tacitus, Ann. i. 51. 
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claimed that the gods had ordained what had happened, nor would 
the Romans admit of any judges but themselves as to what should 
be done. He however offered Boiocalus an estate for himself (which 
he refused with disdain), and the Ansibarians prepared for war. 
We are told that they tried to rouse the Bructeri, the Tenchteri, and 
other more remote nations. Avitus sent word to Curtilius Mancia, the 
commander in chief on the Upper Rhine, to cross the river and make 
a diversion behind the enemy, while he himself at the head of the 
legions entered the country of the Tenchteri, and threatened to 
devastate it if they did not immediately abandon their allies. They 
at once submitted, as did the Bructeri. Thereupon the Ansibarians 
retired to the country of the Usipi and Tubantes, who also declined 
to help them. They then sought help from the Chatti and Cherusci, 
but in vain. At length, worn out with long marches, destitute and 
hapless, the whole nation perished: the young and those capable of 
bearing arms were put to the sword, and the rest were sold into 
slavery.!° 

In the year 69 we are told that the Tenchteri and Bructeri, 
who were apparently now settled in the old lands of the Ubii to 
the south of the Usipi, joined the league of Civilis.’*‘ Presently 
we read that a mixed corps of Chatti, Usipi, and Mattiaci, 
fighting on behalf of Civilis, laid siege to Magontiacum or Mayence, 
but on the approach of the Romans they fled with their booty.'” 
This puts the Usipi on the Middle Rhine, considerably south of 
their former quarters. It is probable that they were really a body 
of troops sent from the country further north, and that it is not 
implied that the community had left its old quarters. On the other 
hand, it is curious that they should be associated with the Mattiaci, 
who were so called from Mattium, which Tacitus calls the capital 
of the Chatti.!**> The warm baths which existed in their country 
and were known as Aquae Mattiacae have been identified with 
Wiesbaden, and the Wies in Wiesbaden has been associated rightly 
or wrongly with the name Usipi or Wispi. Bremer and others in 
fact make Nassau the later country of the Usipi, apparently on 
this very ground. 

In a.p. 70 we again hear of the Tenchteri, who, we are told, 
were a people living on the opposite side of the Rhine and who 
sent an envoy to the Agrippenses or Ubii to explain to them the 
views of the various other German tribes and to invite them to join 
the league of Civilis."** It seems clear from several expressions in 
the speech of the Tenchterian spokesman that they were then living 
not far from Cologne. In the battle fought in this year between 
Cerealis and the confederates the Bructeri and Tenchteri were 


120 Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 55. 121 Tac. Hist. iv. 21. 122 Ibid. 37. 
13 Ann. i. 56. 14 Hist. iv. 64. 
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in the left wing of the latter’s army.’ It is curious that the 
Usipi are not here mentioned. The next time we have a notice of 
them they had apparently become more or less subject to the Romans, 
who have left numerous remains of their former presence in Nassau. 
This was in a.p. 83, when we read in the Life of Agricola by Tacitus '*° 
that a cohort of the Usipi had been raised in Germany, and had 
thence been transported to serve in Britain. They murdered the 
centurion who was left in charge of them, as well as the soldiers who 
had been incorporated with these auxiliaries, in order to impose proper 
discipline in their several manipuli or sections, and then seized three 
light galleysand compelled their captains to sail away from the island. 
One of the pilots having escaped, they put the other two to death. 
They then set out without them, apparently from some place in Scot- 
land. They were a good deal troubled by bad weather, and made 
several descents on the coast for purposes of foraging or plunder, in 
some of which they were successful and in others were beaten back. 
Pressed by famine, they eventually proceeded to consume each other, 
first choosing the weaker ones as victims and subsequently casting 
lots. Eventually, in their distress they sailed round the extremity 
of the island, possibly the Pentland Firth, and being unskilled in 
navigation they were wrecked on the continent, where they were 
treated as pirates first by the Suevians and afterwards by the Frisians. 
By them they were sold as slaves, and some of them reached the 
Roman settlements on the Rhine, and there became famous from the 
extraordinary adventures they had gone through. Cassius Dio, who 
refers shortly to this adventure, says the fugitives killed several 
centurions and a military tribune. It will be remembered that 
Tacitus describes how by Agricola’s orders the Roman fleet circum- 
navigated the north of Scotland. Cassius Dio seems to suggest 
that it was the pirates who had really solved the question and 
that Agricola only followed in their wake. 

In the Germania the notice of the Tenchteri and Usipetes is 
singularly jejune (ch. 33). It gives us no clue as to their situation 
and merely says they lived near the Chatti and that the Tenchteri 
were famous horsemen; while in another chapter (38) we are 
told that, unlike the Suevi, who were divided into various nations, 
the Chatti and Tenchteri each formed a single people. I do not 
propose to refer to the notice which Ptolemy gives of the country 
east of the Rhine under the heading of Great Germany, because 
I do not understand it. It seems to be a mere confused in- 
coherent collection of names based upon some quite illusory 
authorities. Nor can his statements, it seems to me, be reconciled 
with the consistent testimony of other writers. We have now tc 
pass on some time. The well-known Veronese tribal list, a docu- 


1% Tac. Hist. iv. 77. 126 Ch, 28. 
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ment containing an account of the Roman provinces,’ was 
apparently compiled about a.p. 297 and copied by some Italian 
editor at the beginning of the fourth century. In describing 
the tribes of the Lower Rhine we read in the manuscript, which is 
very corrupt : Usiphorum tuuainum victrensium novarti casuariorum. 
The first two names are those of the Usipi and the Tubantes, 
who were clearly in close neighbourhood. The district of 
Twenthe still recalls the name of the Tubantes, while, as was 
pointed out by Watterich, the name Wespe still survives on the 
right of the Yssel near Raalte, and Wesepe left of the Yssel 
near Zwolle.'*% Victrensium has been accepted by Mommsen and 
Mullenhoff as a corruption of Tenchteri. Watterich asserts that 
the place-name Dingden, two miles north of Wesel, is the sole relic 
of their name there.'”® 

The history of the tribes mentioned by Caesar who occupied 
the larger part of the eastern bank of the Rhine from the Maas 
downwards in his time, and were all known as Germans, but were 
all, so far as we can see, of Gaulish race and speech, is complicated 
and much intertwined; but it is important to disentangle it if we 
are to understand one of the greatest problems of ancient ethno- 
graphy and history—namely the substitution of the Teutonic races 
for the Gauls in Central Europe. The Rhine itself has often been 


claimed as the great Teutonic river. When Caesar wrote, it was 
still bordered on either bank by Gauls ; and its name and the name, 
I believe, of almost every tributary from its source to its mouth 
still bears witness to the fact. 


Henry H. Howorrs. 


7 Published by Mommsen in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 
1862, pp. 492-493, 510-531. 
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King John and Arthur of Brittany 


FTER studying, in the order of their composition, the authori- 
ties which refer to or discuss the death of Arthur and the 
alleged condemnation of King John by his peers in the French 
court, I have been led to feel considerable doubt concerning the 
orthodox view on the subject. That view is the negative con- 
clusion reached by M. Bémont in his well-known thesis nearly 
a quarter of a century ago. With one important exception—M. 
Guilhiermoz—every scholar who has gone over the evidence since 
M. Bémont published his thesis, has agreed with the master.' And, 
indeed, every student of the period must feel that his opinion, 
whatever it may be, owes almost everything to the preliminary 
collection and criticism of the evidence by M. Bémont. 

In the following pages I have not hesitated to leave unnoticed 
a good deal of the discussion, including the juridical arguments of 
M.Guilhiermoz. Ihave simply reviewed the evidence in the order, 
first, in which it became known to contemporaries, and secondly, of 
its composition. The chief conclusions at which the paper arrives 
may be thus summarised, in addition to the fact that no con- . 
temporary official documents before those of 1216 refer to the con- 
demnation of King John :— 

1. There was no certainty in contemporary knowledge of how 
Arthur died, but it does not follow that John was not condemned. 
What evidence there is, apart from the chronicle of Margam, goes 
to show that he was condemned, rather than the reverse. Thus 
the marginal entry in Matthew Paris and the Breton tradition are, 
though evidence of doubtful value, both independent of the docu- 
ments of 1216, and find a parallel in the chronicle of Coggeshall, 
whose importance is indisputable. 

2. The story of Arthur’s death which is most likely to be true, 
and is corroborated by other evidence, is contained in the annals of 
Margam. The condemnation of John is an integral part of this 
story, which has no connexion with the documents of 1216 and is 
probably due to William of Briouze. 


' For the literature of the whole subject see Petit-Dutaillis, Studies supplemen- 
tary to Stubbs’ ‘Constitutional History,’ i. 108; Lot, Fidéles ow Vassaux (Paris, 
1904), p. 87, note. 
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3. Too much stress has been laid upon the argument from 
silence. 

The second conclusion is the only new contribution to the subject, 
but in any case, as I have sought to show in the rest of the argu- 
ment, there is no decisive evidence against John’s condemnation. 


i. 


Within thirty or forty years of his death that great southerner 
Richard the Lion Heart had become a peculiarly English hero 
of English romance—romance full of confused reminiscences and 
picturesque nonsense, which in its amplified anti-French form was 
used by Shakespeare; and the notorious John suffered by com- 
parison in popular history.? Most of the popular version of John’s 
misdeeds may be put on one side ; but the more critical narrative of 
Holinshed is a suggestive starting-point for a study of the medieval 
tradition. Holinshed gives his authorities. The story of Arthur’s 
interview with Hubert is based on a contemporary Essex chronicle 
of Coggeshall. Holinshed repeats the three or four rumours made 
current by Matthew Paris in his Historia Anglorum, ii 95, that 
Arthur died of grief, or was drowned in trying to escape from the 
town of Rouen, or was killed by his uncle. The most authentic 
version of Arthur’s death is unknown to Holinshed, and therefore 
to Shakespeare. Hence in the famous play, the Hubert scene 
naturally becomes the central theme. 

There was a Breton tradition also, which was familiar in the 
fifteenth century and was worked into the narrative of the learned 
Breton historians of the seventeenth century.* According to this 
version the barons and bishops of Brittany assembled in great 
numbers and charged John with the murder fifteen days after it 
was committed. On the strength of this charge King Philip of 
France condemned the English king to lose all his possessions. So 
far as this story is true, it can be traced, as M. Bémont pointed out, 
to the events described by the Essex chronicler, Ralph, abbot of 
Coggeshall, to whom I have referred. 

King John captured Arthur at the castle of Mirabel on 1 August 
1202. Arthur was between fifteen and sixteen years of age—nearly 
a man in those days—and had been invested by Philip with all the 
Angevin lands outside Normandy. At the time of his capture he 
was besieging his grandmother with some display of insolence. He 
was taken to Falaise and imprisoned in the tower. John is said to 
have promised that if, with the aid of William des Roches, the most 
powerful baron and official in Maine and Anjou, he succeeded in 


? See G. Paris in Romania, xxvi. 357,387. Compare Bishop Bale’s long since for- 
gotten play about King John, which Shakespeare is said to have used. 

* See Bémont, Revue Historique, xxxii. (1886), 290-300; Stubbs, Introduction to 
Walter of Coventry, ii. p. xxxii. 
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defeating Arthur, he would act on William’s advice. His trickery 
after the successful march on Mirabel and his cruelty to the prisoners 
cost him the allegiance of William and of the barons of the west. 
They joined with the Bretons and the rebels of Poitou. Some of 
the Normans were won over.‘ The abbot of Coggeshall is the sole 
authority for what happened at Falaise.’ John’s counsellors saw 
that so long as Arthur was kept in Falaise, away from his followers, 
yet safe and well and clamorous, John was in danger. It must be 
remembered that the king was already under sentence of depriva- 
tion at the French court, on account of the appeal of the Poitevin 
barons. If the alliance was not to be overwhelming Arthur ought 
either to be handed over to William des Roches or to be put out of 
the way. Some of John’s friends suggested mutilation. In his 
anger at failure, after the only brilliant military achievement of 
his life, John agreed, and sent two servants to Falaise, where, his 
feet fettered by a triple chain, the young man was guarded by 
Hubert de Burgh, the chamberlain. Hubert, moved partly by the 
agony of Arthur, partly by the folly of the deed, prevented John’s 
agents from accomplishing the royal command. Yet he felt also 
that the only way to coerce the Bretons was to convince them 
of Arthur’s death. What folly there might be in mutilation or 
murder lay in the fact that John’s subjects, especially his knights, 
would refuse to serve a parricide. Hubert announced that Arthur 
had died. For fifteen days (we see here the fifteen days of the 
Breton story) the rumour spread. The place of Arthur’s burial was 
known also. Then the Bretons, fully roused, swore that they would 
never cease their attacks on the king of England after this atrocious 
deed. They believed that Arthur had been murdered. It is not 
at all unlikely that they held a solemn assembly; the Coggeshall 
narrative rather implies common action. In this case the chief facts 
of the Breton version would be true, and the fifteenth-century and 
later writers were following veracious but obviously independent 
annals in their detailed account of the gathering at Vannes. The 
error simply lay in this, that Arthur was not yet dead. 

This explanation is the more probable because from that time 
Arthur disappeared. Hubert, when the danger increased rather than 
diminished, announced that he was alive, but the Bretons could have 
no proofof this. They would naturally prefer to believe that Arthur 
was dead, if he was not handed over. Philip and they clamoured 
for his release and offered hostages in vain. Their scepticism is 
expressed distinctly in the charter of King Philip in which he 
refers to Arthur ‘if he still lives.’® Till the spring of 1204 this 


4 Vie de Guillaume le Maréchal, iii. 167-170; Coggeshall, p. 139. 
Ibid. pp. 139-141. 
Delisle, Catalogue des Actes de Philippe-Auguste, no. 783: Bémont, Revue Hist. 
xxxii. 42. 
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scepticism was maintained ; then it became certainty that Arthur 
was dead; but there was no proof. The semi-official chronicler 
Rigord of St. Denis, who lived till about 1206, makes no mention of 
it. A few chroniclers tell us that Arthur was removed to Rouen ; 
and no doubt, as time went on, this fact became common knowledge. 
But after that all was darkness and vague rumour. Only here and 
there—e.g. by the chronicler of Tours ’—Arthur was supposed to have 
been killed. In 1204 Philip refused peace, partly because he was 
confident of success in war, partly and especially because he had 
heard that Arthur had been drowned in the Seine.* Many years 
later even Matthew Paris, who was not exactly friendly to John, 
can only give the various stories of his death and hope doubtfully 
that the story of murder is not true. Gradually, in popular talk 
Arthur’s fate became subject to the variations of time and place and 
incident which control all mysteries. 

Such was the chief historical tradition concerning the relations 
between John and his nephew. Putting aside other evidence as 
valueless, M. Bémont has urged that it is sufficient to disprove the 
story that John was condemned, a second time, for the death of 
Arthur. It certainly does not prove it, but it is hard to see how it 
can be said to do more. The condemnation of John ought to be 
considered together with the question, When did Philip become 
morally certain of Arthur’s death by murder? The orthodox view 
is as follows: John must have been condemned, if at all, in 1203 ; 
and, as Philip was uncertain of Arthur’s fate in April 1204, John could 
not have been condemned at all. Now the only serious reason for 
the statement that John must have been condemned, if at all, 
in 1203 is that Philip continued the war in 1203, and sentence 
must come before the punishment.’ This in its turn seems to imply 
that Philip would not have invaded Normandy in 1203, if John 
had not been condemned. It is true that the later writers, looking 
back, are so much impressed by the crime that they say it caused 
the loss of Normandy, as indeed it did to a large extent. Philip was 
urged on by indignation.'” One or two very important witnesses, as 
we shall see, imply that Normandy was escheated because of the sen- 
tence. Indeed, if sentence was passed, this must have been true also. 
But all these considerations are irrelevant to the fact that Philip, 
while still uncertain or ignorant of Arthur’s fate, invaded Normandy 
in 1203, and would have done so in anycase. The evidence for the 


7 Historiens de France, xviii. 295. 

8 Saeviebat autem permaxime pro nece Arturi, quem in Sequana submersum fuisse 
audierat: Coggeshall, p. 145. 

® Revue Historique, xxxii. 55. 

1° The anonymous chronicler of Laon, who is especially interested in Anglo- 
Norman history, puts the case retrospectively exactly: 1203 ‘Iohannes rex Anglie 
Arturum . . . crudelissime iugulavit. . . . Guera inter regem Francie et regem Anglie 
fit solito gravior ’ (ed. Cartellieri, p. 61). 
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condemnation is not invalidated because some of the witnesses 
thought that it caused a war already in progress. This fact shows 
that their evidence has to be carefully examined, since it is not free 
from error. The truth is that Philip and John were at war and 
that there was no break. M. Bémont has shown that Philip 
regarded Normandy as escheated in 1202, together with Poitou 
and the other possessions of King John. There is no hint that 
the military operations from the opening of war in 1202 to 
the surrender of Rouen in June 1204 were not regarded as 
continuous, or were only broken by natural causes. Rigord says 
explicitly that there was no truce at the end of 1202;'! and there 
was certainly no break at the end of 1203. Hence it is impossible 
to connect the operations of 1203 exclusively with Arthur’s death 
or the condemnation of John. So far as this argument goes, it 
shows that the condemnation might have been passed in 1203 
or 1204 or 1205, or any other year. At the same time Philip, who 
had been urging on war all the more fiercely because of his 
suspicions, became convinced that Arthur was dead. In reply’to 
every suggestion of peace he said, ‘Either produce Arthur, or, if 
you have killed him, surrender all your continental possessions.’ 
At last he felt sure. He had heard, says Ralph of Coggeshall, 
that he was drowned. This was in the spring of 1204, and the 
condemnation, if it was passed, would most naturally follow then. 
Philip did not know the exact details, nor do I think that he knew 
them until some years had gone by. 

Our chief authority for this summary has been the abbot of 
Coggeshall. All historians, except Miss Norgate, are convinced of 
the value of this writer.’ His narrative is at bottom annalistic, 
embroidered by tales of visitors and neighbours. There is no 
attempt at continuous history, but, mixed with jejune summaries, we 
find two kinds of story, both of which show the sort of authority 
upon which they are based. One of them is the religious marvel, 
the other the striking political incident. We do not need the 
abbot’s explicit statement to know that a special source—a visitor, 
a monk who has been on business, a neighbouring baron—has 
produced these stories. The vivid narrative of Richard’s capture 
was related by the royal chaplain, Anselm.'* Another eye-witness, 
Hugh de Nevill, brought back a story of the crusade.“ In spite of 
Miss Norgate’s criticism the account of the first condemnation of 
John in 1202 has been amply verified by French scholars; nor is 
there any reason to disbelieve the circumstantial relation of the 
events at Falaise, though they are not mentioned by any other 


" Rigord, ed. Delaborde, i. 153. Winter put an end to hostilities, without any 
truce, marchiis munitis. 
2 Cf. Petit-Dutaillis, p. 111. 


8 Coggeshall, p. 54. '* Ibid. p. 45. 
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writer. Now it seems to me to be a valid argument that, if the 
widespread tale of Arthur’s supposed death at Falaise has only 
come down in one chronicle, his mysterious fate would be 
still more likely to pass unchronicled, or would only be re- 
vealed accidentally through the gossip of the few people who 
knew what had happened. It is only when a chance dis- 
covery, like that of the biography of the Marshall, brings 
some unknown authority to light that we can realise faintly 
what a vast story lies untold. By accident or good fortune a 
chronicler here and there heard one thing out of a hundred, or 
a rhyming biographer put down the reminiscences of his hero. 
Except in rare and definite cases the argument e silentio is invalid 
for the medieval historian. Further, when there is reason for 
secrecy, the chances of truth are of course less. Arthur subito 
evanuit, said Roger of Wendover ; ‘out of sight out of mind,’ says 
the proverb. We must not think of Arthur as a popular hero, 
except in Brittany. He was just a baron of royal blood, a noble 
youth, a tool of Philip, an enemy, a nuisance. When John’s crime 
was made a political question by Philip and Louis in 1216, the 
pope did not trouble himself to deny it. He made little of it. 
The chronicles, he said, tell us of the murder of innocent persons 
by many princes, the kings of France as well as others, but we 
do not read that the murderers were ever condemned to death. 
Arthur was no innocent victim; he was captured at Mirabel, a 
traitor to his lord, to whom he had done liege homage (cui homagium 
et liganciam fecerat), and he could rightly be condemned without a 
formal trial to die the most shameful of deaths.'® 

In the spring, then, of 1204 Philip was becoming content 
that Arthur was dead. If the Breton tradition be correct—and we 
have seen reason to believe that it is based on truth—he had long 
been urged tocondemn John for the murder. If and when he con- 
demned him is, so far as this body ofjevidence goes, uncertain. If 
he did, the natural date would be early in 1204, before the last 
campaign and the fall of Rouen. Those writers who state or imply 
that the condemnation took place in 1208 are either late, like the 
chronicle of Lanercost, or are joining several events together in the 
usual medieval way. Nothing is more common in the historical 
writing of all ages than to anticipate events for the sake of clear- 
ness or through the natural association of ideas, and in the 
medieval chronicles, with their short annalistic entries, events are 
often transferred to a wrong date for the same reason. There is 
an excellent illustration of this in a reference to Arthur which has 
been overlooked in this connexion. The chief of three small 
chronicles of Rouen, which were first thrown into one in 1546, 


's Matth. Paris. Chron. Mai. ii. 659 (from Wendover). 
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was the chronicle of St. Catherine. Part of this was, according to 
M. Chéruel, written in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
Its local character lends it value. Under the year 1201—an 
entirely wrong date—after referring to the death of Arthur, the 
chronicler says of John super quo a baronibus apud regem F'ranciae, 
cuius vassallus erat, quum comparere nollet, post multas citationes per 
iudicium parium exhaeredatus est.'® 

The authorities with which I have dealt hitherto may be re- 
garded as contemporary, or as going back to a contemporary 
source. The Coggeshall chronicle was written up from time to 
time. The portion comprising the years 1202-1205 was composed 
before the death of Abbot Ralph in 1207 (p. 162) and forms a 
separate part. Rigord of St. Denis died about the same time. 
Neither of them knew of Arthur’s real fate. The former gives 
valuable details showing that Philip’s suspicions had become 
certainties by Easter 1204; the latter says nothing at all. The 
Breton tradition is largely borne out by Coggeshall and shows when 
suspicion was first aroused. The charters are of course contempo- 
rary. On the strength of this evidence I think we might assume 
that Philip had sufficient cause for calling his court together to 
condemn John, but we could not be certain whether he did so or 
not. And there we should have to leave the matter. 


Il. 


Twelve years later the English barons urged Louis of France 
‘to come over and help them. King Philip had twice before been 
baulked in an attempt to invade England, and he was not prepared 
to let this third chance slip. Both in France and at Rome the 
French case was justified—in France before the legate Gualo, in 
Rome before the pope himself. One argument upon which great 
stress was laid was thus expounded by Louis’ proctor a fortnight 
after Easter at Laon, before king and legate and all the assembled 
barons and clergy: ‘ My lord king, it is well known (res notissima) 
to all that John, styled king of England, was condemned to death 
in your court by the judgment of his peers for his treachery to his 
nephew Arthur, whom he slew with his own hands, and that after- 
wards, because of his many crimes, he was repudiated by his barons 
in England,’ &e." It is round this text that a famous literary 


16 Normaniae nova Chronica e tribus chronicis MSS. Sancti Laudi, Sanctae 
Catharinae, et Maioris Ecclesiae Rothomagensium coilecta, nunc primum edidit e ms. 
codice Bibliothecae publicae Rothomagensis A. Chéruel (Mém. de la Société des Antiq. 
de Normandie (1850), xviii. 156, separately paged, published under the final editorship 
of MM. Charma and Delisle). 

'" The documents of 1216 are preserved by the St. Albans chronicle of Roger of 
Wendover, and are best seen in Matthew Paris, Chron. Mai. ii. 647. 
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controversy has been fought. M. Bémont, arguing from the silence 
of most authorities, from the late date of others, and from the 
charters of Philip Augustus, declared that Philip and Louis told a 
bold lie in 1216, and that it was on the strength of this assertion, 
and not upon other evidence, that later chroniclers believed in the 
condemnation of John. Unless the proof were very positive this 
view is hard to maintain. It seems such a stupid lie, so easily 
refuted. Unless we put aside as fabrications all the documents 
preserved by Roger of Wendover which deal with the negotiations, 
it is clear that the pope and everybody else believed the story. 
Innocent’s view was that the condemnation was not justified. The 
argument that these documents, somehow preserved at St. Albans, 
are the source of the other evidence upon the subject can only be 
considered when we have examined this evidence. The evidence is 
twofold—a marginal commentary in Matthew Paris (who follows 
Wendover for these years) and a rather long bit of narrative in 
the annals of Margam, a Cistercian abbey in Glamorganshire. Let 
us consider the latter first. 

Like the Coggeshall chronicle, the chronicle of Margam is a brief 
record amplified by narrative passages. It exists in a manuscript of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (O. 2. 4. no. 1108). The chronicle ends 
abruptly and imperfectly in 1282 ; the manuscript belongs to about 
1240. It does not seem to be the original,’* and there is little evi- 
dence as to the dates of the original composition, but the part with 
which we are concerned was put together after 1210.'° This is 
noteworthy, since it reminds us that the narrative of what happened 
in 12038 could be connected with later events. The monks of Margam 
had heard, circumstantially, how John had killed Arthur in a 
drunken fury, on a certain day, in a certain place, at a certain time 
(tn turre tandem Rothomagensi, feria quinta ante Pascha, post pran- 
dium, ebrius et daemonio plenus, propria manu interfecit). He had 
tied a stone to the body and thrown it into the Seine. It was dis- 
covered by a fisherman, recognised, and, for fear of John, buried 
secretly in Sainte-Marie-de-Pré, one of the priories of Bee. When 
Philip was convinced that Arthur was dead he summoned him to the 
French court to answer the charge of murder, for Arthur was a very 
important man. He never came, and was condemned per iudicium 
curie regis et principum Francorum to lose all the lands held of the 
French crown. And it was a righteous judgment.” There may 
be faults of chronology in the story, though it should be noted that 


‘8 There is a similar MS. with the same diagram of parhelia, ending at the same 
date, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. For the Cambridge MS. see M.R. James, 
The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, iii. 83-4. 

* Under the year 1199 reference is made to the exile and death of William of 
Briouze in 1211: Ann. Monastici, ed. Luard, i. 24. 
20 Ann. Mon. i. 27-8. 
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the interval between murder and trial is not stated. There is the 
erroneous implication that the king of France had not already got 
possession of John’s territories—not so very erroneous, however, 
for Rouen held out till June 1204, and Chinon till the following 
year, and there was local fighting after that. It is all the same 
significant that, as a story, the narrative hangs together. It is 
just the kind of story that a man who knew the facts but had no 
particular interest in giving every detail correctly would tell to a 
curious listener. The chronicler is by no means interested only in 
the horror of the murder ; that was dreadful, but after all murders 
are common. Arthur was a great man, the rightful heir of England, 
count of Brittany, brother-in-law of the French king. We should 
remember that we are on Celtic ground, though in an Anglo-Norman 
honour. A few years before the bones of King Arthur had been 
found at Glastonbury : the monks of Margam knew all about that.”! 
Modern scholars believe that Henry II was responsible for the semi- 
official reception of the Arthurian legend; it marked the fusion 
of Norman and Celtic. At one time Henry’s grandson, the new 
Arthur, had been accepted by King Richard as his heir, and after | 
Richard’s return John had been disinherited by solemn decision 
of the royal council for his treachery. The Margam chronicler 
insisted on this also.” And now the new Arthur was gone; and 
it was indeed a righteous judgment—/ixum et iustum iudicium hoe 
—which the court of the French king had uttered. 

This seems to be valuable testimony. But, in his essay, 
M. Bémont put it aside as valueless for three reasons. In the first 
place the chronicle was written after the expedition of 1216; secondly, 
the dates are wrong; thirdly, Margam was an obscure monastery 
in South Wales, and cannot have acquired information which was 
unknown to the other annalists of England and France.” The 
second of these reasons is of little or no value unless the others are 
made good. The first contention is that the chronicle was composed 
too late to have much authority, especially since Louis’ invasion 
had presumably given currency to the story of John’s second con- 
demnation. In reply to this it may be urged that, unless we know 
how the annals were compiled, it is impossible to decide one way 
or the other. The chronicle was written up after 1210, and possibly 
after 1221.** But notes were always followed, and some parts were 
often written before others. It is true that the difference between 
this narrative and most of the chronicle is marked. M. Bémont is 

21 Ann. Mon. i. 21, a. 1191. 

22 Ibid. i. 24; Rog. Hoveden, iii. 241-2; Miss Norgate, ii. 329. 

*% Revue Historique, xxxii. 59. 

** M. Bémont lays stress on the fact that, under the year 1200, Hugh of Lincoln is 
described as St. Hugh, although he was not canonised till 1221. But any copyist 


writing after 1221 would insert the word ‘ sanctus’ before the words ‘ Hugo Lincolniae 
episcopus’ as a matter of course. 
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obliged to suppose that the compiler used two different sources ; but 
with the example of Coggeshall before us we need only see the 
usual dry record of a scriptorium with the addition of a few vivid 
stories, like the story told by the chaplain Anselm to the abbot of 
Coggeshall. Now, if this story in the Margam annals came 
from a definite source it has great value. It is just a story 
of this kind upon which we rely when we accept the Coggeshall 
account of John’s first condemnation. But might it not have 
come by way of Louis in 1216? In making this suggestion M. 
Bemont has failed to observe that there is not a single reference to 
Louis in the chronicle. His invasion is ignored ; we are told simply 
that John died and Henry succeeded him and was crowned by the 
legate Gualo. There is therefore no evidence at all for this view. 

It is erroneous, in reply to the third objection against the 
chronicle, to suggest that the abbey of Margam was too obscure to 
be well informed. Just as Coggeshall was in a land of royal forest 
and manors, near London, just as St. Albans was on one of the 
great roads,so Margam had special advantages for hearing strange 
information. Gerald of Wales speaks of its importance, its hospi- 
tality, its connexion, when scarcity of corn made connexion useful, 
with Bristol.2* When we turn to the Margam records we find no 
ignorant and secluded community, but a powerful house, favoured 
and harassed alternately by great neighbours who were some of the 
greatest barons in England and the Marches,” an abbey which lay 
on the road from England to Ireland, and was twice visited by 
King John himself *’—at one time under the king’s special protec- 
tion, favoured almost as much as his peculiar foundation, the 
Cistercian house of Beaulieu.”* The delightful studies of M. Bédier 
have shown us that the information and influence of a monastery 
depended not so much upon its general position as upon the road 
on which it lay, or upon what friends the abbot had. He has 
demonstrated that the isolated and obscure house of Saint-Guilhem- 
du-Désert could mould the history of a great epic cycle, because it 
was visited by pilgrims on their way to Compostella.”® Conversely 
special information could make a chronicle of the most meagre and 
unpretentious range a very valuable authority. The monks of 
Coggeshall knew a great deal more about Richard’s captivity than 
did many great abbeys, because Anselm, the king’s chaplain, ‘ told 
us all these things as he saw and heard them.’ Now is it possible 

*3 Opera (Rolls Series), vi. 6768. 

* G. T. Clark, Cartae et alia Munimenta quae ad Dominium de Glamorgan 
pertinent, especially vol. iii. passim (Cardiff, 1891). 

* Rot. de Liberate, &c., pp. 172, 229; Annales Monastici, i. 30. In his History of 
Margam (London, 1877) Mr. W. de Gray Birch suggested that there was some con- 
nexion between John’s presence at and favours to the abbey, and its chronicler’s 
knowledge of Arthur’s death (pp. 176-180). 


* Ann. Mon., i. 30. ® Les Légendes Epiques, vol. i. (Paris, 1908). 
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to suggest the chief channel of communication open to the monks 
of Margam ? ; 

In reading the chronicle one or two suggestions occur to mind 
which must be put aside. It might be observed that the compiler 
seems to have been interested in Bec. He knows that Sainte- 
Marie-de-Pre is a priory of Bee: he notes that Hugh of Nonant, 
bishop of Coventry, died at Bee in 1158. Again, it is worthy 
of mention that in November 1203 Margam had an agent at 
Rome, who was engaged in securing lengthy privileges and con- 
firmations from Pope Innocent III.* On his journey to and 
from Rome the person entrusted with the business of the abbey, 
whether a monk or not, could acquire information which might 
interest his employers. But it is not very likely that this would 
be of unique importance. Let us approach the problem from the 
other direction and ask who was likely to know what happened 
before and after the murder of Arthur. Ralph of Coggeshall says 
that Arthur was entrusted to the care of Robert of Vieuxpont at 
Rouen; but Robert was a north-country magnate, nor does he 
appear in the story of the murder. He was a busy official who 
probably did not live constantly at Rouen.*' Two of John’s com- 
panions and counsellors however were very conspicuous in 
Glamorgan, and both of them probably knew a good deal more 
than they cared to say. William the Marshall, earl of Pembroke, 
and William of Briouze (de Braosa) granted privileges to or attested 
the charters of Margam more than once. The Marshall kept 
absolute silence. It is difficult to say to what extent he knew how 
Arthur died. He was certainly acquainted with the course of the 
negotiations which followed the murder during 1204-1205, since he 
was one of the embassy. I think that his biographer knew a good 
deal, and hints at Arthur’s fate, but there is not a word of explicit 
reference to the matter in the poem which tells us so many new 
things.*? Nor were the Marshall’s lands in South Wales near the 
abbey of Margam. But William of Briouze was in a very different 
position. The story of his life would, if it were thoroughly known, 
be the most important record we could have of the personal history 
of John and his baronage during the first part of the reign. He 
was the king’s constant companion during the Norman campaigns. 
It is well known that the official records reveal the presence of 


*® Clark, op. cit. iii. 225-234. 

*! Coggeshall, p. 143. He was bailiff of Caen and the Roumois in 1203, and is 
identified by Stapleton with the Robert of Vieuxpont who was lord of Cumberland, 
and clung to John in 1216, while his brother joined the rebels (Stapleton, Rotuli 
Scaccarii Normannie, u. eclxiv—celxvii; cf. Farrer, Lancashire Pipe Rolls, p. 258). 
After the loss of Normandy, Robert got some of Ralph Taisson’s lands in Kent (Rot. 
Norm. p. 140). 

%2 There are possible hints in ii. 81, 145. For the Marshall’s embassies see 
vol. iii. pp. 176-178, with Meyer’s notes. 
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John near Rouen just about the time when, according to the 
Margam annals, the murder was committed.** William of Briouze 
was with him at the time. About 1207 he lost the king’s favour, 
and in 1210 John tried to exterminate him and his family. His 
wife, Matilda, is said to have refused to hand over her children as 
hostages to the murderer of Arthur, and John pursued her there- 
after with a ferocity unusual even in him. The grisly story of her 
and her son’s death by starvation in Windsor is the most awful of 
many awful tales.** It is impossible to believe that the debts of 
William of Briouze were, as John said in the official account, the 
cause of this persecution.*® The natural supposition is that this 
chosen companion knew too much to be allowed to live after he 
and so many others had quarrelled with the king. In 1210 he 
managed to escape to France; in 1211 he died and was buried at 
Corbeil on the eve of St. Lawrence.** All this we know apart 
from the evidence of Margam. 

Now by far the most conspicuous person in the annals of 
Margam, and one of the most important figures in its records, is 
this William of Briouze. He was lord of Brecon, Radnor, and 
Gower. Between 1202 and 1207 he was responsible for the 
administration of Glamorgan, in which Margam lay.” He attests 
the charters of local benefactors to the abbey.** In the annals 
we are told how William of Briouze was chiefly responsible for 
John’s accession to the throne in spite of his previous condemnation. 
Except the great semi-official chronicler, Roger of Howden, the 
Margam annalist is the only writer to mention this condemnation of 
John at the court of King Richard.*® He is interested in William’s 
life and alone tells us that after his death in France he was buried 
by the exile Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury. Finally, 
the relations of John and William were a theme of popular 
tradition in South Wales nearly eighty years after the death of 
Arthur. On 23 February 1203 John had granted the land of Gower 
to William. In 1279 the earl of Warwick contested the right of 


33 See the itinerary appended to Sir T. D. Hardy’s introd. to Rot. Litt. Patent. 
(1835) ; cf. Miss Norgate, ii. 430. That William of Briouze was present is clear from 
the attestations; e.g. Rot. Norm. p. 86. 

** See Meyer’s long note in Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 156; Dict. of Nat. 
Biogr. s.v. ‘ Braose,’ for authorities ; e.g. Rog. Wendover, ii. 49 (Rolls Series). 

85 Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, i. no. 408. 

36 Rog. Wendover, ii. 59; Matthew Paris, Chron. Mai. ii. 532; Annales Monastici, 
y. 40, and index. 

%7 See John’s charter of 3 June 1200 in Clark (iii. 177), and the extent of 1235 
(iii. 381) ; also Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 19 (23 October 1202) and p. 68 b (1207). 

88 Clark, iii. 144, 217. In 1193 William attested a charter of John, then earl of 
Mortain, at Cardiff (i. 33). An interesting charter of Robert, son of Wian, granted to 
the abbey a lease of land for six years from Michaelmas 1197, ‘ que videlicet festivitas 
Sancti Michaelis tercia secuta est captionem castelli de Sancto Claro factam per 
Willelmum de Brausa’ (iii. 169). 3° Ann. Monast. i. 24. 
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William’s descendant to this honour, and especially to the castle 
of Swansea, on several grounds, including the significant plea that 
William had extorted the original charter from John when the 
king was in a panic and feared that his companion was going to 
leave him.*® In short, the man who was most in John’s confidence 
was William of Briouze, and if any chronicler was likely to hear 
about the death of Arthur and its consequences it was the 
chronicler of Margam. 

There is another significant fact which, so far as I know, has 
never been noticed, but which adds an element of certainty to 
this view. It has often been observed that the Margam story 
only reappears in one place—and there with some variation—in 
the epic, Philippid, of King Philip’s chaplain William the Breton. 
The variations are not great, and show that the chaplain was 
giving the same story independently. Now it is very curious that 
he singles out William of Briouze, who is not mentioned elsewhere 
in the poem, as the spokesman of those barons who were with 
John near Rouen at the time of Arthur’s death. John brought 
Arthur to Rouen (I summarise the flowery verses) and aroused 
the suspicions of the barons. William of Briouze declared that 
he would be responsible for him no longer, and that he handed 
him over safe and sound. After a moody seclusion at the royal 
manor of Moulineux, John did away with his nephew at Rouen 
by night." This comes in book vi., which with the beginning of 
book vii. has been shown with some probability to have been 
composed before 1214.** As William the Breton wrote his poem 
in three years, this part could not have been composed much 
earlier than 1214, in any case after the flight of William of 
Briouze to France. He was in almost constant attendance upon 
Philip, and likely to hear what was going on. He would be 
interested in the famous fugitive who had experienced such a 
turn of fortune and fled like a beggar from the English coast. 
Is it not possible that at last the full story of the murder was 
known at the French court, and that in the Philippid we get 
the tale—naturally favourable to William of Briouze—which is 
found elsewhere only in the chronicle of a Welsh abbey? ‘This 
would partly account for the terror and atrocities of John during 
these years, for the alliance between Philip and the English 
barons, and for the projected invasion. It would be tempting to 
suggest that it was then that Philip summoned John to appear 
for his crime; but this is impossible. 


 P.R.O., K.R. Miscell. Books, vol. i. p. 478 6, 8 Edw. I.; printed in Clark, iii. 532. 

"' Philippid, vi. 470-564. 

* Delaborde, Notice sur Rigord et Guillaume le Breton (prefixed to his edition) 
pp. lxx segqg. The references to Arthur’s death in William’s Continuation ‘of Rigord 
are less elaborate, but equally decisive (cf. Historiens de France, xvii. 89). 
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This analysis has, I think, enabled us to form a juster idea of the 
value of the Margam chronicle, and to trace to some extent the 
origin of the most detailed account which has come down to us of 
Arthur’s death. I have maintained that the Margam narrative is to 
be regarded as a whole, and therefore, unless very serious evidence 
were brought against it, we are forced to the belief that Philip’s 
court probably did condemn John a second time. Louis’ proctor 
in 1216 said he was condemned to death ; the Margam chronicle 
and later tradition are content to say that he was sentenced to lose 
all his continental possessions. It is quite possible that, after the 
revelations and awful crimes of 1210, when John was excommu- 
nicated, and Philip had been urged by the pope to deprive him 
entirely, Philip’s court had proceeded to a sentence of death. The 
language used in 1216 suggests that the repudiation of allegiance 
by the English barons followed the French judgment after no very 
long interval. Still, this is oniy possible. What seems impossible is 
that Louis told a lie in 1216 and that the annals of Margam, the 
- tradition in Brittany, and the independent testimony of Matthew 
Paris are at fault. With the argument that the condemnation 
must have taken place in 1203 I have dealt already; it depends 
on the partly erroneous belief of our authorities that it caused the 
loss of Normandy. Yet everybody would agree that the death of 
Arthur gave strength to the French king, and if so a formal sentence 
of confiscation, as soon as he was sure of Arthur’s death, would 
strengthen him much more. The other arguments against the 
condemnation are negative—the late and unsatisfactory nature of 
the authorities and the silence of the chief records and chronicles. 
But we have seen that the annals of Margam are not so very un- 
satisfactory after all. ‘ There is very late testimony to the condem- 
nation, which has been rejected by M. Petit-Dutaillis with some 
contumely.** This is the marginal note inserted by Matthew Paris 
in the documents preserved by Roger of Wendover. Matthew 
breaks in to tell the true story. What really happened, he says, 
was this: King John sent the bishop of Ely and Hubert de Burgh 
to Philip to say that he was ready to stand a trial, but Philip 
insisted on his presence without a safe-conduct. The embassy 
replied that, even if the duke of Normandy could attend, the king of 
England could hardly do so without a guarantee of safety. And 
so the magnates Francie proceeded to condemn him unjustly in his 
absence. It is probable that this late story is not quite true. 
Eustace of Ely was certainly one of the embassy of 1204, and may 
have been sent on a special errand as well. That Hubert de Burgh 
went is not so likely.** But the story is not to be dismissed 

S Rev. Historique, |xxi. (1899), p. 35. 


** Chron. Mai. ii. 658. For Eustace, bishop of Ely, see Coggeshall (p. 144), 
whose narrative is not at all a bad parallel to Matthew Paris. Hubert de Burgh was 
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summarily simply because Matthew Paris sometimes makes a 
blunder ; for it clearly represents an independent tradition—inde- 
pendent, that is, of the document of 1216—and therefore corroborates, 
so far as it is worth anything, the Margam annals. 


III. 


I should say a word about the last important argument used by 
M. Bémont and his followers, the argument from silence. It may 
be admitted that this is invalid so far as the chroniclers are con- 
cerned. If the murder passed unrecorded, the condemnation 
obviously would also. But what about the French registers and 
the papal registers ; and why did not William the Breton, who says 
so much about Arthur, enlarge upon the condemnation ? But the 
French registers were not kept systematically like the English 
records, and there is no mention of any condemnation upon them 
or in Philip’s charters. Philip wrote about the first trial to the 
pope, but our only authority is the pope’s answer; no official 
record would tell us anything. The French court of ‘ peers’ was 
like the English curia regis—in its broadest sense—in this, that its 
proceedings could pass unnoticed by the ordinary man if they were 
not recorded. John’s trial after Richard’s return passed almost 
unnoticed in England. Everything was very informal, and the 
trial of John is really of importance to the French historian and 
jurist because it seems to suggest the beginnings of something a 
little more formal.*® I have purposely avoided all the juridical 
arguments of M. Guilhiermoz ; if the historical evidence is lacking, 
the judicial can hardly be adduced; but although I think the 
historical evidence is sufficient to allow us to believe in the condem- 
‘nation, I would also urge that these semi-legal, semi-political, pro- 
ceedings would easily escape the attention of contemporaries. 
They hardly form a theme for the chaplain’s epic. He was content 
to say that Philip hastened to take vengeance, that Johanni retri- 
but possit pro morte nepotis, and this is not altogether unjuridical.“® 
Since John did not appear, the trial would be short, and all the 
more easily disregarded. 

Great stress, again, has been laid on the silence of the papal 
letters of 1203. If the trial took place later this is not surprising. 
And after all, it is not hard to see why Innocent should refrain from 
mentioning the subject. The point is that he does not mention 


at this time custodian of Chinon, but it is quite possible that he was engaged in 
another capacity in the early months of 1204. Note how studiously vague the Mar- 
shall’s biographer is about the proposals of peace (iii. 176). 

‘* How relatively unimportant the undeniable (first) trial was is seen from any 
consecutive account of the French court, e.g. Viollet, Hist. des Institutions Politiques, 
iii. 301-2. 

*® y. 16 (ed. Delaborde, ii. 177). 
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the disappearance of Arthur, of which he must have heard. It is 
certain that Arthur disappeared, yet there is no allusion to him; 
surely then it is rather illogical to say that John was not tried for 
the death of Arthur, because the pope does not refer to the trial. 
At this time Innocent was anxious to bring about peace between 
Philip and John in the interests of the king of the Romans, Otto. 
He was also in the midst of his efforts to rescue the unfortunate 
wife of Philip, Ingeborg, from her imprisonment. So far as he took 
sides he was certainly supporting John rather than Philip.*’ The 
documents of 1216 show that he had heard about Arthur, and 
professed to think that his death was justified ; in 1205 he simply 
refused to advise the Norman clergy. After his quarrel with John, 
a few years later, he doubtless would make much of the death of 
Arthur ; but here a significant fact appears to show us how vain 
is this argument from silence. On 31 October 1213 he wrote to 
Nicholas, bishop of Tusculum, his legate in France, ordering him 
to collect and destroy by fire every letter which he had written 
against John to the English bishops, whether before or after the 
interdict of March 1208, and especially one letter which had been 
distributed through France, England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
in the bishoprics of Liége and Utrecht.** Surely we can no longer 
wonder that Innocent’s letters tell us nothing of the fate of Arthur. 
It is a curious and noteworthy fact that the chancery rolls for the 
very years when John was busiest in his furious attacks on the 
clergy and barons have also been destroyed. 
F. M. Powicke. 


“” Scheffer-Boichorst in Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte, viii. (1868), 511-6. 
4S See Epist. xvi. 133, in Migne, Patrol. Lat. eexvi. 926. 































Early Prize Jurisdiction and Prize Law 
in England. 






\HE prize jurisdiction now vested in our high court of justice 

originated in the disciplinary powers conferred upon the 
admirals of the early fourteenth century by their patents.' 
Almost the first of these was Gervase Alard, warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and called admiral of the Portsmen in 1300. In 1291? an 
earlier warden, Stephen de Pencestre, had been commissioned to 
adjudicate upon spoils committed by some of his Portsmen upon 
the French; and before the days of an organised navy, when 
fighting at sea was engaged in rather as a profitable occupation for 
seamen than as means of national defence, it is not to be wondered 
at that the administration of prize law took the form, in almost all 
cases, of proceedings for the repression of piracy. We know that 
there was a royal navy—at least, that the king had ships of his 
own—in John’s time; but the prominence given to the Cinque 
Ports organisation, and the charters granted to the Portsmen, during 
the thirteenth century, show that the fighting strength of the 
kingdom depended rather upon private enterprise and merchant 
shipping than upon the king’s navy. But the Portsmen did 
not do the king’s fighting for nothing ; besides the king’s pay they 
enjoyed, either by grant from or by bargain with the king, a share 
in all ships and goods captured from the enemy. There is some 
indication in the records that in very early times the Portsmen 
claimed to enjoy their captures in war of their own right, but by 
the middle of the thirteenth century it seems to have been recog- 
nised that they could only enjoy their prizes by grant from the 
crown. The earliest recorded grants are of the year 1242;° the 
master and crew of a king’s ship, and the men of Oléron and 
Bayonne in their own ships, were granted one-half of their prizes. 
In 1295 * the masters of some Bayonne ships agreed with their crews 
to share their prizes equally, with a provision that the wounded 
should be first recompensed out of the common fund. In 13195 
Edward II granted to some east coast ships that sailed with him 














' Cf. Rot. Scot. 9 Ed. II, m. 4. 2 Pat. 19 Ed. I, m. 17. 
3 Pat. 26 and 27 Hen. III, m. 4; ibid. 27 Hen. III, m. 16; Rymer, i. 408. 
* Pat. 23 Ed. I, m. 16. 5 Rot. Scot. 2 Ed. II, m. 6. 
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against the Scots the whole of their prizes. In 1825° the king’s 
share of captures made by the Portsmen is one-fourth, and in this 
case the grant is declared to be made by the Portsmen to the king. 
In the next year, 1826,’ the king grants to the captors the whole 
of their prizes. In 1886 * the king grants to the admiral his share 
of prizes captured by the fleet; and in 1887° private men-of-war 
were granted the whole of their prizes. 

During the fifteenth century no express grants from the king of 
prize have been found ; but there is evidence that it was customary 
for private ships to enjoy the whole of their captures.’ In the case 
of captures made by fleets commanded by the king’s admiral and 
consisting wholly or in part of king’s ships the division of prizes 
between the admiral and the king was matter of arrangement 
between them. Thus in 1512" Sir Edward Howard, Henry VIII's 
admiral of the fleet, provided and victualled by the king against the 
French, contracted with the king to answer to him for one-half of 
‘all maner of gaynes and wynnyngs of the werre.’ So in 1521-4 
Christopher Coo in the king’s service in the ‘ John Baptist’ of Hull 
accounted to the king for half his prizes. In 1544’ Henry VIII, 
being at war with France and Scotland, granted to those having 
letters of marque the whole of their prizes, without accounting to 
the lord admiral or the warden of the ports for any part thereof ; 
and in 1557'* Mary, during war with France, issued a similar 
proclamation. The mention in these proclamations of the admiral’s 
share refers to a custom that had grown up by which the admiral 
took a share, probably representing the king’s share of earlier days, 
in prizes captured by ships under his command. The patents 
of the lord high admiral of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
contain grants of ‘shares’ and perquisites, which are probably 
the origin of the lord admiral’s tenths of prizes which he enjoyed 
by virtue of his office throughout the sixteenth century. Letters of 
marque usually contained a bond to account for the lord admiral’s 
tenths, and occasionally the holder of a letter of marque com- 
pounded for the admiral’s prospective tenths by an immediate 
money payment; thus in 1558*° Robert Holland paid 401. to be 
free from tenths. At the beginning of her reign Elizabeth granted 
to her lord admiral a third of prizes taken in the French wars 
‘for his part and share.’© This probably refers to captures made 


® Cl. 19 Ed. II, m. 26. 7 Rymer, iv. 226. 

§ Pat. 10 Ric. II, pt. 1, mm. 27, 47 d. ® Pat. 11 Ric. II, pt. 1, mm. 27, 29. 

© Hist. MSS. Comm., 5th Rep., app. p. 501; Rot. Parl. iii. 570 b; ibid. v. 6 a. 

) Rymer, xiii. 326; Cl. 3 Hen. VIII, m. 6. 

Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII, iv. pt. 1, no. 83. 3 Harl. MS. 442, f. 213. 

* Libels, 31, no. 76; S. P. Dom. Mary, ii. no. 24. The Libels, Exemplifications, 
Acts, Examinations, Oyer et Terminer are cited in this article from the records of the 
high court of admiralty at the Public Record Office. 

8 Lib. 28, no. 1. 16 §. P. Dom. Eliz. xii. no. 35; the document is not dated. 
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by the queen’s ships under his command. Later on in the reign, 
during the Spanish troubles, when her ships were lent to Hawkins 
and others for cruises in the Spanish Indies, the queen bargained 
for and received part of the spoil. Throughout the Spanish war 
the lord admiral received a tenth of prizes taken under letters of 
marque or reprisal; this appears to have been by a custom which 
must have grown up during the reign, for no express grant of 
tenths has been found. Towards the end of the reign, in order to 
encourage privateers, the admiral’s tenth seems to have been 
remitted.’ 

The captors’ right to prize being derived from the crown, the 
crown decided what was and what was not good prize. In 1297 ** 
an enemy ship arrested before war was declared was restored by order 
of the king. In 12941 wines and other goods in English ports 
destined for France were arrested, and ships were not allowed to sail 
from England until security was given that they would not sail for 
France. In 1320* a Flemish ship was arrested and condemned 
because Scottish enemies were on board her, and the count of 
Flanders was requested to warn his subjects not to assist the Scots 
or their allies with victuals or war material. The powerful and privi- 
leged organisation of the Cinque Ports gave the kings of England no 
small trouble by reason of their piratical habits and their readiness to 
redress on their own account their grievances against foreign enemies 
and domestic rivals. A standing feud with Yarmouth connected 
with the herring fishery and the management of the Yarmouth fair 
led to serious fighting, and many ships were destroyed and lives 
lost on both sides. Twice Edward I intervened ; in 1277 and 1305 he 
made formal awards intended to compose the differences between the 
east coast town and the Portsmen,”' and after 1305 matters seem 
to have quieted down. Captures were made on both sides, but of 
course wholly piratical and outside the law ; the story is mentioned 
here only as illustrating the lawless habits of the seamen of the 
period. The Portsmen hada peculiar code of prize law during their 
struggle with the Norman fleets about this time. In 1293 the 
Normans attacked them, they say, after hoisting a flag called 
‘ baucent ’ or ‘ baucan’; the Portsmen were victorious and took 
many prizes. Some of these prizes Edward I appears to have ques- 
tioned their right to retain. A curious document, which is still 
extant, is a protest by the Portsmen against any interference with 
prizes taken after the hoisting of the ‘ baucan.’ It is, they tell the 
king, the recognised challenge fora fight to the death ; by the law 


* Manningham’s Diary, Camden Ser. 1868, p. 131. 8 Cl. 25 Ed. I, m. 14. 

' Aleman. 23 Ed. I, m. 18 d; ef. Cl. 12 Ed. II, m. 13; Cl. 6 Ed. II, m.11 d; 
Scot. 12 Ed. II, m. 8. 2 Cl. 13 Ed. II, m. 20d; Scot. 2, m. 4 d. 

1 Jeakes’s Charters of the Cinque Ports, pp. 13-15; Miscellanea of Exch. 2/8, 
2/16; Assize Roll, 945. 
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of England and universal custom of seamen all prizes taken in 
such a fight belong to the victor ; and if the king troubles them over- 
much they will put their goods and their families on board ship and 
seek their fortune upon the sea.” 

To the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may be traced the 
beginning of the dispute, hardly yet settled, as to the legality of 
captures of enemy goods in friends’ ships, and of friends’ goods in 
enemy ships. Down to the close of the thirteenth century no record 
shows that the question had arisen; probably in all cases enemy 
ships and goods were treated as good prize. In 1294** Edward I 
by treaty with Portugal stipulated that Portuguese goods should not 
be loaded in his enemy's ships of Castile, and that Castilian goods 
should not be loaded in ships of Portugal. In 1808 by treaty 
with France it was agreed that neither England nor France should 
aid the enemy of the other with victuals or arms, or otherwise. 
Shortly before 1346 * an alliance was made with Spain, in con- 
sequence of which a Spanish ship in that year captured by an 
Englishman with Norman (enemy) wines on board was restored, 
freight being paid for the wines, which were condemned as prize. 
A few years afterwards, in 1351,” a treaty with Spain expressly 
provides that Spanish goods in enemy ships shall be restored, and 
in 1357 * it was further agreed with Spain that French (enemy) 
goods in Spanish ships should not be prize, France having recently 
agreed with Spain that the same rule should be applied to English 
goods in Spanish ships. In 1358 ** it was agreed with Portugal that 
Portuguese or English goods captured in a ship belonging to the 
enemy of either should be restored, provided always that neither 
country should aid the enemy of the other. In 1870” a treaty 
with Flanders provided that Flemish ships should not carry goods 
ofan enemy of England; in 1372* a similar treaty was made with 
Genoa, in 1417 * with Burgundy, and in 1490 * with Denmark. In 
the Genoese treaty it was agreed that the oath of those on board and 
the pass of the duke should determine the property, and by the 


* The document is printed in Lettres de Rois, vol. i. p. 396, but no definite reference 
is given to identify it. A fourteenth-century copy of part of it is in Miscell. Chancery, 
bundle 28. The following is from the printed copy: ‘ Banéres desploies de rouge 
sendal ... appelés baucans, et la gent d’Engleterre les appelent stremeres, et 
celes banéres signifient mort sans reméde et mortele guerre en tous les lious ou 
mariners sont . . . Nous dioms par les choses et raisons desusdis qe nous ne sums 
tenus faire restitution ne amende si nulle chose eit esté fait ou prise par nous en 
ladite guerre ; quar il est usage et ley de meer que de choses faites ou prises sur meer 
en guerre meisement ou ledit baukan soit levé ne doit estre fait restitution n’amende 
d’une partie ne d’autre.’ The red streamer here mentioned is evidently not the 
white and black flag used by the Templars (beauseant), though the name is the same. 


28. Rymer, ii. 633 ; Pat. 22 Ed. I, m. 20. 24 Rymer, ii. 927. 
% Cl. 20 Ed. III, pt. 1, mm. 13, 22, 24 d. 26 Rymer, v. 717. 
27 Ibid. vi. 29. * Tbid. vii. 3. 29 Tbid. vi. 659. 


% Tbid. vi. 706. 3! Tbid. ix. 483. 





% Ibid. xii. 383. 
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Danish and Burgundy treaties it was stipulated that enemy goods 
should not be coloured with false papers. 

Probably it is not merely an accident that the earliest of these 
treaties dealing with prize and prize law coincide in date with the 
first mention in our records of the admiral’s court. It was an alleged 
breach of the French treaty of 1303 that first raised the question of 
the sovereignty of the seas, which after slumbering for two hundred 
years became a burning question in the seventeenth century. 
Shortly after 1803 during war between England and Flanders some 
French ships with cargoes for Flanders were captured by the English. 
The French king claimed that this was piracy, the English king 
that the captures were good prize, because they were aiding his 
enemies in breach of the treaty of 1303. The dispute seems to have 
been as to who was to adjudicate upon the question of piracy or prize, 
the admiral of Calais or the admiral of Edward II. In the result 
the matter was referred to arbitrators, whose dilatory proceedings 
were put an end to by war, and they never came to a decision. The 
phrase ‘ sovereignty of the sea’ belongs to a later date, but the same 
or a similar idea, involving the question of jurisdiction, is expressed 
by the term ‘custodia [or admirallatus] maris,’ which occurs 
in documents of the period. The question of prize jurisdiction in 
England was complicated by the fact that criminal offences at sea, 
including piracy, were until the latter part of the fourteenth century 
tried by the common law. Foreigners who had suffered from 
depredations at sea by English seamen, upon applying to the king 
for redress, were referred to the common law and the king’s court. 
But the common law was not framed to deal with offences at sea, 
and proved to be quite ineffectual in cases of piracy. In more than 
one case the jury declared that the offence was not committed in 
their county and that they knew nothing of the matter or of the 
accused. The ordinary courts proving useless, the king and council, 
before whom these foreign spoil cases usually came in the first 
instance, began early in the fourteenth century to appoint com- 
missioners or arbitrators to deal with each case as it arose. But 
the proceedings of these commissioners were of a civil rather than a 
criminal character, the object of the complainants being primarily to 
obtain restitution of their ships or goods, and the records of the 
common law courts show few cases of a pirate having been prosecuted 
to judgment and hanged. In some of the commissions appointing 
arbitrators there are directions as to procedure to be adopted, par- 
ticularly’as to the method of proof of ownership of the ships and 
goods claimed. The ordinary process of the king’s courts had 
evidently failed, and instead of the common law we find sometimes 
an express provision that the merchant or maritime law shall be 
applied. In local courts held during fairs and markets, and 
occasionally in the king’s courts, merchant law had already for many 
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years been recognised as supplementary to the common law in com- 
mercial cases ; and early in the fourteenth century we find directions 
from the king and council that cases of capture at sea are to be tried 
by what was called the maritime law. What this law was, and where it 
was to be found formulated, was left in uncertainty. In 1360 * the 
domestic law of England as to a deodandshipis called ‘lex maritima’ ; 
and in this vague phrase is to be found the source of modern prize 
law. In 1343 ** the council adjudged to the captors certain goods 
as lawful prize; the judgment was ‘ juxta legem maritimam esse 


sua. 


In 1358 the Statute of the Staple expressly applies the merchant 
law to certain commercial cases, and with regard to goods of 
foreigners spoiled at sea it provides that their owners shall have 
restitution upon proof of ownership ‘ saunz autre seute faire a la 
comune lei.’ The statute does not mention the admiral or his court, 
but a case of 1357 *° shows that at this date judicial proceedings 
were being had before the admiral to decide the legality of a 
capture at sea. In that year the king cf Portugal complained 
that an Englishman had spoiled Portuguese goods from a French 
ship that had previously captured them. The answer of Edward III 
is that ‘our admiral has judicially and rightly determined the 
ownership of the goods claimed by your merchants ’—i.e. in favour 
of the captors. This is the first mention that has been found of 
judicial proceedings before the admiral; *’ it marks the beginning 
of the court of admiralty as a prize tribunal. But for two centuries 
after this date there are few indications in the records of its dealing 
with prize cases; they usually came before the council or the 
chancellor or commissioners appointed ad hoc. In 1360,** for the 
first time, one admiral (Sir John Beauchamp) was appointed to 
command the three fleets of the north, south, and west, and his 
commission gives him judicial as well as disciplinary powers, 
which, it is provided, are to be exercised ‘secundum legem mari- 
timam’; the same phrase occurs in the patents of subsequent 
admirals. In the following year (1361) *® a commission issued to 
Sir Robert Herle (Beauchamp’s successor as admiral of all the 
fleets) and other justices to try a case of piracy or prize by the 

33 Pat. 34 Ed. III, pt. 1, m. 3 d. 3+ Rymer, v. 376. 

% 27 Ed. III, st. 2, ¢. 13. 


s© Rymer, vi. 15. In 1352 a spoil case was tried before the admiral and the 
council by the law maritime (Cl. 26 Ed. III, m. 22); a few years earlier a case of 
recapture was tried in the king’s court by the common law (Year Book, 22 Ed. III, 
Mich. pl. 63). 

37 These special commissions, with their novel law (maritime) and procedure, 
were petitioned against in 1407, with a prayer that piracy should be tried by the 
common law—‘ solongue les leys d’Engleterre devaunt ces heurs usez’ (Rot. Parl. 
iii. 614). 

8 Rot. Fr. 34 Ed. III, m. 6; Foed. iii. pt. 1, 505 (Record ed.). 
% Cl. 35 Ed. III, m. 28 d. 
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common law. A remarkable departure from the earlier practice was 
made, showing that the common law was recognised as inapplicable 
to offences at sea. The commission was recalled upon the express 
ground that by the law of England such offences were triable, not 
by the common law before justices, but by the maritime law before 
the admiral. After this date few records are to be found of a 
trial of a prize or piracy case in the king’s courts, and, according 
to Lord Hale, the earlier practice fell into desuetude.*° 

Formal condemnation of prizes belongs to a much later date ; 
until the latter part of the sixteenth century the contrary rule pre- 
vailed, at least during war, and, unless complaint was made to the 
king of a capture being unlawful, captors were probably seldom 
disturbed in their prizes. Admirals were, no doubt, expected to 
keep their fleets in order, and were given disciplinary and judicial 
powers for that purpose; but there is little or no evidence that they 
used their powers or that the admiralty court was, before the six- 
teenth century, of any considerable use as a prize tribunal or that 
it was of any practical use as a check upon piracy. No record has 
been found of a pirate having been hanged by the admiral before 
the sixteenth century; and after 1360 pirates were seldom, if 
ever, tried upon the criminal charge in any other court than his. 
Although in early times the king’s peace seems to have been kept 
on the English seas by the king’s courts, and robbery and murder 
at sea were dealt with by them as felony was dealt with ashore, 
early in the fourteenth century the political and international 
importance of these matters led, as we have seen, to their being 
dealt with directly by the king and his council. The criminal 
aspect of piracy seems to have been lost sight of as its political im- 
portance became more prominent. During the fourteenth century 
and for the first half of the fifteenth century cases which in later times 
would have come before the special tribunals erected to deal with 
piracy and prize were dealt with by the king and council or by the 
chancellor or the admiral, mainly, as it would seem, by reason of 
their connexion with treaties and truces entered into with foreign 
powers.*! The admiral’s court was instituted and the maritime 
law invoked when the inefficiency of the common law as a prize 
tribunal became apparent; but for two centuries the admiralty 
jurisdiction was seldom used. In 1414“ an act was passed pro- 
viding for the appointment in the seaports of officers called ‘ conserva- 


* Hale, Pleas of the Crown, ii. 15. In 1370 Hugh Peyntour was tried upon a 
commission of oyer et terminer directed to the admiral of the north and one of 
the king’s justices for piracy and treason ‘secundum legem maritimam’ (County 
Plac., Middlesex, no. 19; Cl. 43 Ed. III, pt. 1,m. 4). In 1377 a similar commission 
issued in a spoil case, saving the admiral’s jurisdiction— intentionis tamen nostre 
existit quod officio admiralli colore presentium nullo modo preiudicetur’ (Pat. 50 
Ed. III, pt. 2, m. 25 d). 

* Cf. Cl. 20 Ed. III, pt. 1, m. 22. ‘2 2 Hen. V, st. 1, c. 6. 
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tors of truces,’ who were to act under the direction of the admiral 
in the preservation of peace at sea, and breaking truces was made 
treason. In the same year“ a truce was made with the king of 
Castile, and the creation of the new office may have been connected 
with this treaty, which provided that ships sailing from England 
should give security for good behaviour, and that prizes should be 
brought to the port from which the captor sailed. It was probably 
intended that part of the duties of the conservators should be to 
enforce these regulations, and their appointment marks a further 
step towards orderly adjudication and condemnation of prize. 
Little, however, is known of their proceedings, and their appoint- 
ment was a doubtful success. The conversion of iruce-breaking 
into treason met with violent opposition ; the act was suspended 
in 1486** and again in 1442,*° but was re-enacted with certain 
alterations in 1450, the provision as to treason being omitted.* 

The need for a prize tribunal was becoming urgent. Grants 
of prizes made during war to private captors, in the absence of such 
a tribunal, tended to lawlessness, and the frequent issue of letters 
of reprisal during peace added to the confusion. The earliest 
mention of letters of reprisal that has been found is of the year 
1293,*’ but there is evidence ** that before this, and probably after- 
wards, reprisals were made without authority. With or without 
formal letters of reprisal there is no trace in the records of any 
systematic check having been placed upon the proceedings of those 
who redressed their own wrongs by captures made at sea. In 
1336 *° foreigners were granted letters of reprisal against enemies 
of England, with no further precaution against lawlessness than a 
provision that captures should be brought to England. Nothing is 
said about adjudication or condemnation. 

A treaty with Flanders of the year 1426 °° throws some light 
upon the need for a prize tribunal and the lawlessness which 
prevailed at sea. It provides that none shall buy goods captured 
in Flemish ships, either ashore or at sea; that bulk shall not be 
broken until the chancellor or the council or the admiral shall 
have certified that the goods are enemy goods; and, lastly, that 
none of the crews of captured ships shall be thrown overboard. 
This is perhaps the earliest mention of condemnation as a pre- 
liminary to captors acquiring the property in prizes, and the 
admiral’s court is named as one amongst other tribunals capable of 
adjudicating upon prize ; there is another allusion to his court as 
a prize court in 1433.°' In 1498 a treaty with France provides 
that all prizes shall be adjudicated upon by the admiral, and that 


43 Rymer, ix. 105. “4 14 Hen. VI, c. 8. 45 20 Hen. VI, c. 11. 
** 29 Hen. VI, c. 2. 7 Pat. 21 Ed. I, m. 7; Rymer, ii. 691 (a.p. 1295). 
4S Chancery Files, 1687. Pat. 9 Ed. ITI, pt. 2, m. 5. 

Rymer, x. 367. 5! Rot. Parl. iv. 448 a. 52 Rymer, xii. 690. 
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all ships shall before sailing give security not to spoil friends. In 
1512,*° in view of the French war, instructions were issued as to 
visiting ships at sea to ascertain whether there were enemy goods 
on board. For fear of this making trouble the direction was that 
it was to be done by ‘the most sadde men and souldeours’; in 
case of resistance, however, the order was ‘to assaulte and take 
theym with a strong hand.’ At the conclusion of this war (1518) 
a treaty °* ‘of depredations’ was made between Henry VIII and 
Francis I which contains provisions similar to those of 1498 as to 
condemnation of prizes and taking security for good behaviour of 
ships. It provides also for the erection of special tribunals to deal 
with cases of piracy and prize, with directions as to the procedure 
to be followed in them. This was altogether different from that 
of the king’s courts of common law; it was to be speedy and 
informal, and judgment was to be given upon the merits of each 
case. Similar language was used in the commissions to arbitrators 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, in describing the 
procedure before the constable or marshal in 1462,°° and in the 
treaty of 1498; and it reappears in the patents of all admirals 
appointed after 1518. The treaty of 1518 contains also regula- 
tions for privateers ; these are the foundation of those mentioned 
below and issued in 1585, at the beginning of the Spanish troubles, 
and afterwards at the commencement of almost every war. The 
treaty of 1518 probably led to the resuscitation of the high court 
of admiralty, which, although it had been in existence for more 
than a century, had been of little use. Its records begin about 
1524. The only traces of any business transacted there before this 
date are to be found in the Black Book of the admiralty, which 
appears to have been compiled early in the century. The suppres- 
sion of the local courts of the admirals of the northern, southern, 
and western fleets about the end of the fourteenth century became 
necessary on account of serious irregularities committed by 
them, resulting in frequent injustice and interminable appeals to 
the king, and the high (or principal) court of the admiralty was 
erected in their place. 

The resuscitated high court of admiralty was intended to deal 
with spoil and prize cases only on their civil side. Piracy as a 
criminal offence was next taken in hand by Henry VIII. After 
the recall of the commission in 1861" no record has been found 
of pirates having been tried at common law, and, although the 
criminal jurisdiction was in theory transferred to the lord admiral, 
in practice it seems to have either fallen altogether into disuse or 


53 Rymer, xiii. 331. 54 Ibid. xiii. 649. 
55 Cf. Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty (Selden Society), vol. i. p. xix. 
56 Maitland, Constitutional History of England, p. 266. 57 See above, p. 681. 
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to have been wholly inefficient. In 1536** a new tribunal was 
erected for dealing with piracy as a criminal offence, consisting of 
commissioners appointed by the king, with a jury and procedure 
similar to that of the common law courts, the civil law and 
procedure of the admiralty being expressly discontinued. Piracy, 
which before 1361 had been treated as felony at common law and 
tried in the king’s courts, now became a statutory felony triable 
only before a special tribunal. The criminal law and jurisdiction 
in piracy of the existing high court of justice is connected by a 
long series of statutes with the Act of 1536. For some years after 
1524 the business of the admiralty court must have been very 
small; the records are few in number and the business trifling. 
In 1536,°° however, during war between France and the emperor, 
an important question came before the court as to the legality of 
a capture made by an English ship bearing a commission from the 
king of France; the jurisdiction was questioned by the defendant, 
with what result does not appear. During the same war Henry VIII 
issued a proclamation of neutrality, warning his subjects against 
colouring under their own names goods of others, whereby either 
of the belligerents should suffer loss or detriment in their ‘ prices.’® 

In 1544, as stated above, Henry VIII authorised his subjects 
by proclamation to set out ships against his enemies; a copy of 
the proclamation under the great seal took the place of letters of 
marque, and there is no mention of adjudication. At this date the 
rule of the English admiralty seems to have been that promulgated 
by Francis I in 1548—namely, that friends’ goods in enemies’ 
ships and enemies’ goods in friends’ ships, and also in either case 
the ships themselves, were good prize. In 1545 this rule was 
applied in the case of Italian (friends’) goods in a French (enemy) 
ship, the decision being founded, however, not upon the French 
rule but upon the statute of 1442 ® above referred to. The French 
did not always apply their rule with strictness; in 1544 a Por- 
tuguese ship with English hides on board was captured by the 
French. She was restored to her owners, and freight was paid 
upon the hides, which were condemned. 

To the reign of Henry VIII belongs the institution of officials 
called ‘ vice-admirals of the coast,’ whose duties were closely con- 
nected with the suppression of piracy. Some account of the office 
has already appeared in these pages," and it is sufficient to state 


58 27 Hen. VIII, c. 4; 28 Hen. VIII, c. 15. 


°° Tybes c. De Bucourte, Bloeme c. De Bucourte, Libels 4, passim; Exempl. 1, 
nos. 179, 182, 258. 


© Harl. MS. 442, f. 182. 

8! Ibid. f. 213. See above, p. 676. ® Lib. 13, nos. 5, 60, 66. 
83 20 Hen. VI, c. 11. * Oyer et Term. 34, 30 Jan. 1545 (ad finem). 
"> Ante, vol. xxii. p. 468; vol. xxiii. p. 736. 
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here that if the intention was that they should keep an eye upon 
irregular fighting at sea they entirely failed todo so. They were 
more than suspected of conniving with ‘ pirates,’ and when they 
are referred to in the records their active duties seem to have been 
the collection of wreck and perquisites for the lord admiral rather 
than suppression of piracy. Their connexion with the history of 
prize law is slight. 

In 1545 the emperor applied to Henry VIII for a safe-conduct 
for his merchants of Bruges who were sending goods to France, then 
at war with England. Henry answered that it was not necessary, 
but granted the safe-conduct upon condition that no prohibited 
goods were shipped, and that enemy goods were not coloured. In 
the reign of Edward VI private men-of-war, and also all other ships 
sailing from English ports, were required to give security for good 
behaviour.” In 1552 French captors bringing their prize into 
Harwich harbour were required to give bail that they would prove 
that the capture was lawful. In 1557 England was again at war 
with France, and Mary issued a proclamation similar to that of 
1544 authorising her subjects to capture French ships and goods.™ 
In the same year the council declared that the French edict of 
1548 was ‘convenient to be kepte lykewyse towardes them,’ so that 
where either ship or cargo belonged to the enemy both were good 
prize.” Of salt in an Irish ship Lord Paget writes: ‘as half the 
salt was Frenchmen’s goods the ship carrying it is, according to 
French and English laws of war, fair prize’; “' and in another case 
the rule was applied to Scottish enemy goods in a friends’ ship.” 
A Flemish ship, the ‘Green Falcon,’ being captured with French 
goods on board, was the subject of a tedious litigation which lasted 
into the reign of Elizabeth. The difficulty arose out of a safe- 
conduct which had been granted to her by Philip; the matter ended 
in a compromise.” During the same war a Danish (friends’) ship 
was captured with French despatches on board for Scotland. The 
ship was restored, but only out of grace, for the council wrote that 
the queen ‘might by very good reason staye the same uppon good 
consyderacion . . . which all other princes do of good pollecy prac- 
tise.’ 7 Foreign ships sailing from English ports were required to 
give bonds that they would not sail to ports of the enemy.” 

6° Exempl. 1, no. 158. ® Acts P.C. 25 Sept. 1547. 
® Tbid. 8 Aug. 1552. 

6 Libels, 31, no. 76; S. P. Dom. Mary, xi. 24. 

7 Libels, 28, no. 59; Add. MSS. 12505, ff. 179, 180. 

7 Cal. of MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury (Hist. MSS. Comm.), i. 142. 

72 Acts P.C. 6 March 1557. 

73 De Curiell c. Ford, Lib. 29, no. 33; Lib. 30, nos. 217, 245; Lib. 31, nos. 68, 76 
(the French edict), 105, 116, 144,194. De Has ec. Callard, ibid. and Lib. 27, was a. 


similar case. 
™ Acts P.C. 23 July 1558. 7 Exempl. 34, no. 3. 
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The French war was still raging when Elizabeth came to the 
throne and for some years afterwards. No Elizabethan proclama- 
tion as to letters of marque has been found, but many English 
privateers were at work, and amongst them were Martin Frobisher 
and Henry Cobham.”* They did not confine their operations to the 
French enemy; catholic-owned ships and goods, Spanish as well 
as French, were their prey ; and when peace was made with France 
they continued their operations under commissions from foreign 
protestant princes, Orange, Condé, and Navarre. For several years 
this was done with the consent, tacit or express, of Elizabeth, but 
her vacillating policy in the matter ended in confusion. At first she 
encouraged her subjects to fight,her open or disguised enemies at 
sea, but as soon as their exploits raised a diplomatic storm she 
disowned them in public. The situation at last became impossible. 
In 1575 English seamen were capturing ships of foreign protestant 
powers under commissions from the king of Spain, whilst others 
were capturing Spanish ships under commissions from Condé and 
Navarre.” In 15767* William Cotton and Henry Carew, in the 
service of the king of Spain under a commission from Requesens, 
granted a commission or letter of marque to John Smith, who 
brought in a prize alleged to belong to enemies of Philip. Smith, 
being put upon his trial for piracy, was acquitted, and retained his 
prize. In many cases these foreign commissions were obtained 
merely to ‘cover the lewd dealings’ of those who held them.” 
Whether the commissions from foreign princes held by Frobisher 
and other English rovers were valid was for long an open question, 
and it is not to be wondered at that juries refused to convict of 
piracy those who held them. Frobisher himself, though arrested 
several times, never seems to have been put upon his trial for the 
criminal offence, and soon after his last arrest we find him in the 
queen’s employment. Not long before this English merchants were 
petitioning the council for protection against his cruisers. In 1569 
piracy commissioners were appointed in all the counties, but their 
instructions left them in doubt whether the capture of a Flemish 
(Spanish) ship by William Piper, an Englishman, under a com- 
mission from Condé and Navarre, was piracy or not.*’ 

Before 1570 a proclamation ‘to let the comeinge in and sale’ of 
goods captured under these licences had been issued, but whether 
captures were illegal was still in doubt in 1572; a capture *' made 
by Thomas Fenner of a Flemish ship under licence from the 
prince of Orange was in that year, after some discussion, restored to 


76 For their exploits see ante, vol. xxi. p. 538. 
77 Exam. 95, 31 July 1575, Thos. Brook; ibid. 5 Oct. 1575, Rt. Newton. 

78 Exempl. 16, no. 6. 7” S. P. Dom. Eliz. Ixxxi. no. 50. 
8° Exempl. 9, no. 196. * S. P. Spain, 3 Nov. 1572. 
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her owners. In 1575 * Elizabeth took a step further and issued a 
proclamation forbidding her subjects to serve foreign princes with- 
out authority from her ; and in the following year * set forth some 
ships of the navy to arrest any of her subjects found serving under 
foreign commissions, and to clear the seas of ‘ pirates.’ lt was in 
this year that Philip was hoping to get Frobisher and other 
English seamen to assist him against the Netherlands; Frobisher 
was at that time in Elizabeth’s service scouring the seas for 
‘pirates’; and Morgan, another English rover, had lately taken 
English volunteers to Flushing to fight against Philip.“ In the 
same year, 1575,*° English ships trading to Antwerp, then besieged 
by Alva, were required to enter into bond not to carry victuals or 
munitions of war, and to submit to visitation by Alva’s officers to 
see that they had no such goods on board. 

For the first ten years of her reign Elizabeth, although she 
threw no obstacles in the way of Frobisher and others of her 
subjects who were minded to capture catholic-owned ships of France 
and Spain under commissions from foreign protestant princes, was 
issuing proclamations against pirates and piracy. In 1564* such 
a proclamation appeared; all armed ships were required to give 
security not to spoil friends, foreigners were forbidden to sell 
their prizes in England, and stringent instructions were issued to 
the vice-admirals of counties to see that the proclamation was 
carried into effect.*7 Another proclamation to the same effect was 
issued in 1569.** 

In 1560 *® letters of reprisal to Portsmen were issued by the 
warden of the Cinque Ports. No proclamation by Elizabeth and no 
instructions to the warden authorising their issue have been found ; 
on this occasion the letters were held to have been wrongly issued 
as being contrary to a recent treaty, but the power of the warden to 
issue letters of reprisal does not seem to have been questioned. 
From the time of Henry VIII to 1673, when the duke of York 
ceased to be lord high admiral in consequence of the Test Act, 
letters of marque and reprisal issued in the name of the lord 
admiral; but within the limits of the Cinque Ports the warden 
appears to have exercised all the powers of the lord admiral, in- 
cluding a jurisdiction in matters of prize and reprisal. In 1573” 
instructions were issued by the warden as to the manner of 
adjudicating upon Flemish prizes brought into the ports. They 
provide for the summary examination of crews, trial of contested 
cases, preservation of goods until adjudication, and punishment of 


s §. P. Dom. Eliz. ev. no. 83. 83 Tbid. eviii. no. 23. 


Ante, vol. xxi. p. 544. 8° Exempl. 15, nos. 194-281. 86 Tbhid. no. 7. 
* Cal. of MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, i. 286. As they were suspected of 
conniving with pirates, they were not to act alone. * §. P. Dom. Eliz. xlix. no. 79. 


8° Add. MS. 34150, f. 57. ® Ibid. f. 59. 
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irregularities by captors. It will be noticed that at this date a pro- 
clamation had been issued by Elizabeth against the bringing in 
and sale of captures made under foreign licences.” 

In 1568 * a ship was captured in Plymouth Sound by a French 
ship in the service of Condé. The council ordered her restitution 
‘ because the sayde shippe and goodes were taken within the Queenes 
Majesties porte, whereby the same can be not good prise.’ There 
seems to have been some hesitation about the matter, for Chastillon’s 
consent to the restitution was obtained, and the fact that some of 
the cargo (Genoese) was intended for London is mentioned in the 
order. In 1577°* further steps were taken to check piracy, and 
this time Elizabeth seems to have been in earnest. The court of 
admiralty and the vice-admirals of the counties having proved 
to be ineffective, special commissioners were appointed in all the 
seaboard counties with power to arrest and fine pirates and those 
who abetted them or bought pirate goods. A volume recording their 
proceedings is extant **; now and then a pirate was tried under 
the statute of Henry VIII and hanged. But the commissioners 
were not always themselves above reproach; at least one of them 
was himself presented for piracy.” 

In the same year Lord Cobham, the warden of the Cinque Ports, 
was empowered to set forth ships against pirates, and the captors 
were granted -such part of the pirates’ ships and goods, after con- 
viction, as the treasurer, chancellor, and barons of the exchequer 
should award. Instructions for those having commissions to take 
pirates were issued.*%* The‘ pirates’ against whom these measures 
were directed probably included Elizabeth’s allies, the United 
Provinces. In their struggle with Philip the Hollanders endea- 
voured to stop alltrade with the Spanish Netherlands,” and in 1577 
they set forth a fleet of twenty-five ships for the purpose. They 
seized and condemned as prize, amongst others, some English ships. 
This was fiercely resented by Elizabeth as unwarrantable interference 
with her subjects’ legitimate trade in her own narrow seas, and she 
sent out a fleet under Sir George Beeston, Sir Henry Palmer, and 
Holstock to protect English traders. There was fighting between 
the Dutch and English fleets, and two Flushingers were brought in by 
the English and condemned as pirates. Elizabeth’s example was 
followed by France and Denmark, whose ships were being captured 
by the Hollanders. In 1583 the king of Denmark arrested a 
hundred and twenty Dutch ships, in reprisal probably for twenty-six 
Easterling corn ships which had been captured by the Hollanders 


*! Supra, p. 686. * Exempl. 8, no. 19. 

%§ Add. MS. 12505 f. 333. st §. P. Dom. Eliz. exxxv. 

®° Edmund Bokking, a commissioner for Suffolk and also vice-admiral for Essex; 
ibid. vol. exxiii. no. 3. %6 Add. MS. 34150, ff. 61, 64. 

7 And even with England; Cotton MS., Galba D. vii. f. 47; Exempl. 23, no. 113. 
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on their way to Spain. In 1586, when Elizabeth finally broke with 
Spain and openly adopted the cause of the United Provinces, two 
edicts were issued by them in April and July; the latter, with 
Leicester’s approval, prohibited the supply of victuals and shipping 
material to ports east of Rouen, and all trade within the Flemish 
banks.’* This edict was recognised and enforced by the English 
admiralty,°® and Englishmen sailing under commissions from 
Maurice of Nassau were allowed to bring in their prizes for con- 
demnation in England. Bonds not to victual the queen’s enemies 
in Spain or the Netherlands were taken from ships sailing from 
English ports.'*° Dutch privateers however, bringing their prizes 
to England and selling them there,’ paid to the lord admiral his 
admiral’s tenths. 

In 1585 ! Elizabeth by letters patent authorised Lord Howard of 
Effingham, her lord high admiral, to issue letters of reprisal to 
any of her subjects who made proof to the judge of the admiraity 
of losses suffered at the hands of Spaniards. Many of these proofs 
of losses are extant,'’* as are also a still larger number of the 
letters of reprisal; probably the latter were issued to any who 
applied for them, and not only to those who had themselves 
suffered at the hands of Spaniards. At the same time instructions 
were drawn up and issued by the council for the governance of 
those to whom letters of reprisal were issued. They are dated 
9 July 1585,'" and are the first of a numerous series of similar 
instructions which have been issued at the commencement of every 
subsequent war. Their purport is shortly as follows: (1) Proof 
of loss is to be made in the admiralty court; (2) Spanish ships 
and goods may be captured in as full and ample a manner as in 
time of open war; (3) bond is to be entered into to bring prizes 
to England and not to break bulk; the cargo to be inven- 
toried by the vice-admiral of the port of arrival, the inventory to 
be returned to the high court within six weeks ; (4) the captor may 
keep or sell the goods after inventory made; (5) captors, having 
letters of reprisal, are not to be challenged in respect of their 
prizes, nor those who victual and aid them ; (6) buyers of prizes 
are not to be challenged ; (7) before letters of reprisal are issued 
the ship’s name, tonnage, captain, victuals, crew, ordnance, and 
munition are to be noted by the admiralty judge, to the intent that 
the ordnance may be returned ; (8) prizes are to be divided, one-third 


*8 Add. MS. 11405, f. 277; Lib. 54, no. 256. 
® Add. MS. 11405, f. 280; Exempl. 23, no. 8; Lib. 53, nos. 48, 58. 

100 Exempl. 23, no. 129; ef. 25, no. 146. 10! Ibid. 23, no. 104. 
02 Pat. 27 Eliz. pt. 10, m. 23. 

3 Cf. Ex parte Lee, Lib. 54, no. 15; Select Pleas in Court of Admiralty, ii. 165. 
ot Exempl. 23, nos. 211, 212; Exempl. 29, no. 113; Add. MSS. 12505, ff. 305, 
369; and 14027, f. 20—all copies of contemporary or nearly contemporary date. 
VOL. XX1V.—NO. XCVI. | 
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to the owners, one-third to the victuallers, and one-third to the 
officers and crew. 

It will be noticed that these instructions contain no provision 
for adjudication of prizes; probably an informal assent to the 
capture by the local vice-admiral was all that was required. By 
an order of council dated 20 July 15891 this was altered, and 
it was provided that all ships and goods were to be preserved, and 
bulk was not to be broken until sentence of condemnation as lawful 
prize was passed in the high court of admiralty ; otherwise the 
captors’ commission was declared to be void, both as regards cap- 
tors and buyers of the goods. And on 16 August 1590" Howard 
writes to Caesar, the judge of the admiralty, that a clause is to be 
inserted in commissions that in case of spoil done to Dutch, French, 
or other friends’ ships, the ship and bond are to be forfeited. Soon 
after the date of these instructions formal sentences condemning 
captures as good prize begin to appear amongst the Libel files of 
the admiralty court records. They are at first rather insignificant 
in appearance, being written on paper, and not, as are other 
sentences, on parchment. For many years after this they are 
mixed up with records of the instance (civil and commercial) busi- 
ness of the court, between which and the prize jurisdiction no 
distinction seems to have been made until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The earliest adjudication which has been found 
is a first decree of the year 1586, putting George Reyman into 
possession of a Spanish fisherman captured by him on the banks 
of Newfoundland. Notwithstanding the order of 20 July 1589 
condemnation of prizes by sentence of the high court appears to 
have been the exception rather than the rule throughout the Spanish 
war. In 1590'** Howard writes to Sir John Gilbert, deputy vice- 
udmiral at Plymouth, directing him to arrest all prizes brought 
into western ports until information of the capture is given to the 
high court and proof is made by the oaths of those on board or by 
the ship’s papers that the property is Spanish ; and he adds that 
the queen’s instructions to privateers had not been observed and 
there had been much irregularity. The regular course after 
adjudication was for the judge to issue an order to the local vice- 
admiral to deliver the prize to the captor." 

Bonds for the good behaviour of privateers form a bulky series 
amongst the records of the admiralty court. It begins with the 
issue of 1585, and one of the first is a bond" given by John 
Hawkins for the ‘ Elizabeth’ in that year. At this date, and 


10 Exempl. 29, no. 113. 106 Toid. 27, no. 152. 

107 Lib, 54, no. 122; cf. no. 124. 

08 Exempl. 27, no. 112; 28, no. 44. 109 Thid. 30, no. 28. 

"0 This and others are printed in Dr. Prothero’s Statutes and Constitutional 
Documents, 3rd ed., p. 464. 
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afterwards until the close of the seventeenth century, they issued in 
the name of the lord high admiral. 

The instructions to privateers of 1585 applied only to those 
having letters of reprisal from the lord high admiral. At this 
date the ancient jurisdiction of the lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports appears to have been still in force as regards the issue of 
such commissions; and on 23 August 1587’! Elizabeth directs 
him to move the portsmen to fit out ships against Spain, approving 
instructions for their governance which are similar to but differ 
in some particulars from those issued by the lord admiral in 1585. 
They are eleven in number and expressly exclude the jurisdiction 
of the lord admiral ; bonds for their observance are to be entered 
into with the warden, and all captures are to be brought into the 
Cinque Ports and are to be adjudicated upon by the warden, and 
if driven by weather into other ports are not to be molested by the 
iord admiral ; captors were to have the benefit of the Dutch edict 
of April 1586 ' prohibiting trade with the Spanish Netherlands ; 
and ships of Dunkirk and other Low Countries ports hostile to the 
United Provinces were to be good prize, as also were recaptures, 
unless claimed and compounded for by their owners within a time 
to be fixed by the warden. With reference to these instructions 
Burghley writes to Cobham (the warden), ‘ the Lord Warden by his 
shares, if he shall use it (the Instructions) as the high Admiral of 
England doth, shall tak more pleasure or profitt by warr than by 
peace.’ '!* This is almost the last occasion upon which the ancient 
prize jurisdiction of the admiralty of the Cinque Ports is brought 
into prominent notice. 

The instructions of 1585 and 1587 contain no provisions as to 
the law to be applied in case of capture of contraband, or of friends’ 
goods in enemy ships or enemy goods in friends’ ships. The 
question of contraband arose in an acute form at once. In 1585 
Philip being greatly in need of shipping materials, which were 
supplied mainly from northern Europe, issued a proclamation that 
all ships bringing such goods to Spain or Portugal should be 
treated as friends. Many ships, Hollanders as well as Easterlings, 
took advantage of this proclamation and continued to bring timber, 
hemp, tar, and other shipping materials to Spain during the years 
when Philip was preparing his armada against England. And not 
only the cargoes but the ships themselves were, according to the 
custom of the day, used by Philip against his enemies. In the 
course of the disputes which afterwards arose between England 
and the States upon this question of contraband it was stated that 
twenty-five stout ships that formed part of the armada belonged 
to Hollanders and Easterlings. Between 1585 and 1588 Elizabeth 


™ Add. MS. 34150, f. 118; S. P. Dom. Eliz. cciii. no. 51. 
2 Supra, p. 689, 3 Add. MS. 34150, £. 122. 
xyx2 
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took no definite step to hinder this trade between the Hanse towns, 
who were friendly to her, and the Hollanders, who were her allies, 
and her Spanish enemy; but she did not fail to point out the 
inconsistency of the government of the United Provinces in allow- 
ing their subjects to carry on a trade in war materials with Spain, 
whilst all commerce with the Spanish Netherlands was prohibited. 
In 1589 however she determined to stop the trade in corn and war 
materials to Spain, and declared that all ships engaged in it would 
be condemned as prize without payment of freight." The agent 
in England of the Hanse towns was directed to warn his principals 
against allowing their ships to engage in the trade, lists of pro- 
hibited goods being supplied to him, and orders in council of 
27 February 1591 and 16 January 1592 were issued accordingly.'” 
The Hanse towns threatened reprisals, and Elizabeth retorted by 
arresting Hanse ships in English ports. She had already com- 
mitted herself by the seizure in 1589 of some Easterling ships off 
the Portugal coast with corn and war material on board?"*; this 
part of their cargoes was condemned as prize, but the ships and 
residue of the cargoes were restored.''’ In 1591"'* the carriage 
of such goods for Spain over ‘her own narrow seas’ was again 
prohibited ; her subjects were forbidden to export corn from 
England for Spain, or to import goods being the produce of Spain 
or her territories, except in exchange for English cloths, which, it 
seems, were allowed to be carried to Spain.'® 

In accordance with these proclamations, in 1590 some Dutch 
ships were arrested in an English port with cargoes on board for 
Spain ; the United Provinces protested, and for some years after- 
wards an angry correspondence upori the matter was carried on. 
It was more than suggested by Caron, the agent of the Provinces in 
England, that the lord admiral and other prominent Englishmen 
were benefiting by the seizure of Hollanders’ ships. On the other 
hand, Elizabeth was not without reason in preventing the supply 
by her allies of materials and victuals enabling Spain to carry on 
the war with England. The Provinces retorted that they lived by 
commerce, and that if their carrying trade was taken from them 
they must make peace with Spain. Their grievance was aggravated 
by the plundering which resulted from captures of Dutch ships 
which forcibly resisted search.’ In the course of the dispute the 
questions (1) of paying freight upon captured goods, (2) condemna- 


114 Exempl. 34, no. 96; Cotton MS., Galba D. iv. f. 321; see also ff. 144, 222. 

15 Acts 21, 29 Dec. 1591 and 18 Jan. 1591/2; Add. MS. 12505, f. 305. Shortly 
before 157 a similar list was supplied to the Danish ambassador, Cotton MS., Nero B- 
iv. f. 59; Lansdowne MS. 67, f. 256. 

6 Acts P. C. 15 Sept. 1589. 7 Cotton MS. Nero B. ix. f. 155. 

48 Lansd. MS. 67, f. 200. "9 Tbid. 66, f. 237 (undated). 

120 Some of the Dutch documents are set out in Motley’s United Netherlands 
vol. iii. pp. 164, 173 ; see also Galba D. viii. ff. 52, 150, 225; and D. vii. f. 144. 
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tion of ships carrying contraband goods, and (8) condemnation 
of friends’ goods, other than contraband, in enemy ships necessarily 
came to the front; and not only the United Provinces, but all 
neutral powers were vitally interested in the action decided upon 
by England. The first case occurred in 1587, when England and 
Spain were nominally at peace. It appears to have raised the 
question whether a ship with Spanish and also other goods on 
board was good prize to an English ship having letters of reprisal. 
Evidence was taken as to the practice of the Spanish admiralty 
court at Dunkirk in such a case, and one Tussis, an Italian, deposed 
that an English ship, the ‘ Hinde,’ with Italian goods on board, had 
lately been condemned there as prize, according to the law laid 
down by the emperor and followed by Philip and Parma—< all 
goods, to what nation soever they belonge, being taken in an 
ennimye’s bottome ... are good prize and confiscate’; '' the 
‘ Hinde,’ an ‘ unfree’ ship, being treated as an enemy’s bottom. 
The rule of 1589 as to non-payment of freight appears to have been 
relaxed almost at once. In 1591'” barley for Spain in the ‘ Peter ’ 
and the ‘ David,’ two Dutch ships, was condemned, but by order of 
the council freight was paid. In the same year four Hamburg ships, 
the ‘ Josua,’ the ‘ Maria,’ the ‘Sampson,’ and the ‘ Black Bull,’ with 
provisions, war and shipping materials, and other goods on board 
for Spain, were captured.’ The council directed the judge of the 
admiralty that so much of the cargoes as had by orders in council 
and proclamation been declared to be contraband was to be con- 
demned. A difficulty as to some canvas, which was of doubtful use 
for shipping, was referred to arbitration.'* The ‘ Josua,’ ‘ Maria,’ 
and ‘Sampson,’ with the residue of their cargoes, were restored ; but 
the ‘ Black Bull’ and a fifth ship, the ‘ Eagle,’ appear to have been 
condemned, with their cargoes, for resisting search. These decisions 
were bitterly complained of by all parties, captors, shipowners, and 
cargo-owners alike. The Hanse towns threatened reprisals, and 
Elizabeth retorted by threatening to seize their ships and goods in 
England.’ Dr. Caesar, the judge of the admiralty, also complained 
of the interference by the council with the course of the admiralty 
court. He writes to Howard that the matter is a ‘ point of 
pollicie . . . far above the retch of my poore capacitie,’ but he 
intimates plainly that, if the cases had been left to his decision, 
both ships and cargoes would, in accordance with ‘ the civill and 
maritime law, the truest and most indifferent judge between all 
nations,’ have been condemned; and the council, in directing 


21 Exam. 26, 13 Ap. 1587. 122 Acts 21, 22 Dec. 1591; 8 Feb. 1591. 
'28 Lib. 60, nos. 136, 138, 140, 142. 

"4 Acts 21, 19-30 Dec. 1591; ibid. 18 Jan. 1591. 

23 Acts P. C. 15 Sept. 1589 seems an earlier capture of the same character. 
26 Add. MS. 12505, f. 377. 
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restitution of the ships, state that it was made only by the queen’s 
grace, and not of right.” The practice of paying freight upon 
enemy goods in a friends’ ship, with restitution of the ship, was 
continued throughout the Spanish war. In 1594!” it was followed 
in the cases of the ‘Black Eagle,’ an Emden ship, in 1598 a 
Scotch ship, the ‘ Roebuck,’ and in 1608 }*° the ‘ Salvador,’ a Ham- 
burg ship. Whether the concession of freight to the neutral ship- 
owner was made in view of the rule laid down in the Consolato del 
Mare is doubtful. No reference to the Consolato has been found in 
any pleading or sentence or in any of Caesar’s papers. Payment of 
freight is mentioned in 1548! and again in 1564,'*? but it seems 
to have been generally treated as an act of grace; in the case of 
the ‘Black Eagle,’ named above, an agreement by the captors to 
pay freight was alleged, and an offer to pay was probably sometimes 
made in order to extract an admission that the goods belonged to the 
enemy,'** an admission which was sometimes extracted by torture.'* 

In consequence of the protests made by neutrals against the 
seizure by Elizabeth of corn cargoes alleged to be destined for Spain, 
towards the close of her reign she adopted the practice of buying 
and using it for the supply of her ships. In 1599'* some Ham- 
burg ships were brought in with corn and unprohibited goods on 
board. The corn, except part which was sold for the sustenance 
of the crew, was bought by the queen; but no freight was paid, 
since, as she said, she might have confiscated the whole. The ships 
and unprohibited goods were restored. In the same year 1599 '*° 
the ‘ Experience’ (apparently English) was captured with Portu- 
guese, Venetian, and English goods on board upon a voyage from 
Lisbon to Venice. By sentence of the admiralty court the Venetian 
goods were ordered to be restored upon payment by the merchants 
of the freight which would have been payable upon their delivery 
at Venice. This was afterwards varied by the council, who 
directed that, in addition to the freight, the shipowner should be 
recompensed for his broken voyage by delivery to him of part of 
the Portuguese goods, which were condemned as prize. The ship 
and the English goods appear to have been restored. The direct 
interference by the council with the course of the admiralty court 
is noticeable; the sentence having been varied, not by regular 
process upon appeal, but directly by the council. The order directs 
Caesar ‘that if any particular controversy should afterwards arise 


127 Acts 22, 29 Dec. 1591, 28 Lib. 63, no. 93. 
129 Tbid. 66, nos.124, 130, 133. 189 Acts 25, 25 May 1603. 
181 Oyer and Ter. 34, 30 Jan. 1545; a French captor. 
182 Exam. 98, 15 May 1564. 

83 Cf. Rot. Parl. iv. 12 b; Exempl. 27, no. 68; Exam. 98, 22 Jan. 1563; ibid. 
6 June 1564. 1 Exam. 98, 18 Feb. 1563. 
1% Exempl. 33, no. 110. 136 Thid. no. 96. 
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upon any reasonable and just cause concerning the said goods, the 
same should be judged and decided by the lords and the rest of 
her majesty’s privy council.’ *’ In 1601 '* three Portuguese ships 
were captured with Portuguese and Venetian (friends’) goods on 
board ; the whole, ships and goods, were condemned ; the nature of 
the Venetian goods does not appear, but it is not stated that they 
were contraband. In the same year ‘*’ the ‘ Salvador,’ a Hamburg 
ship with Spanish goods, was captured ; freight was paid and part 
of the cargo given to the shipowner, the rest being condemned. In 
the same year freight was paid on enemy goods in the ‘ Henri,’ **’ a 
French ship, and in the ‘ Lyon’s Whelp’ (English).'*' 

At this time Elizabeth was assisting Henry IV of France in his 
struggle with the Leaguers, and in 1589‘? Howard had been em- 
powered to issue to Englishmen letters of marque against them ; 
English ships however were not allowed to take commissions from 
the French king without a licence from the lord admiral.'** A draft 
of instructions for those to whom letters of maiyjue were issued is 
extant. They are similar to those of 1585, but they provide that 
all prizes shall be brought to the Solent or Falmouth, and that 
Howard shall have one-tenth and the French king one-tenth of 
their value; this was afterwards altered, for in practice the French 
king took one-fifth of all prizes. These instructions were intended 
to be signed by Howard and the French ambassador. Prizes 
brought in by captors bearing these commissions were certified to 
by the French ambassador to the judge of the admiralty, who gave 
judgment accordingly.“* In this way the king’s share—‘le 
cinquieme qui est pour le droit du roy'—was secured tohim. Some- 
times the ambassador’s consent was signified by a separate certifi- 
cate ;'*° sometimes it appears upon the face of the sentence.'* 
The claim of the king to his fifth was strictly enforced, and prizes 
taken to Ireland and elsewhere to escape payment of it were com- 
pelled toaccount.'*? In 1599,'* after peace had been made between 
I'rance and Spain, Henry IV raised objections against English 
ships searching French ships for contraband and Spanish goods, 
and for a short time Elizabeth seems to have agreed that French 
ships should not be searched. But, on finding that the privilege 
was abused, she withdrew it, and an attempt made by Henry IV 
to secure exemption from search by treaty was unsuccessful. The 
only result was a proclamation reciting that complaints had been 


187 Lib. 67, no. 100. 188 Thid. 69, nos. 123, 155. 139 Thid. no. 22. 

40 Tbid, 8, no. 14. M4! Tohid. no. 16. 

42 Exempl. 26, no. 51; the letters patent, stated to be of Nov. 1889, have not 
been found. 43 Exempl. 32, no. 83. 4 Thid. 28, no. 217. 

‘4% Thid. 30, no. 56. 46 Lib. 61, no. 203. 47 Thid. 27, no. 196. 

48 The correspondence on this subject is summarised in Winwood, vol. i. pp. 19, 
389 seq. 
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made against irregularities by privateers and exhorting them, on 
pain of death, to behave better for the future.'*® 

In 1601," in consequence perhaps of objections raised by 
foreign powers to decisions of the admiralty court, and to prevent 
prohibitions and appeals, a commission was appointed to deal with 
claims made by France, the United Provinces, and other neutral 
powers. Records of cases heard by the commissioners are to be 
found amongst those of the admiralty court. Nottingham, the 
lord admiral, Caesar, and Dr. Dun, afterwards also judge of the 
admiralty, were members of the commission, so that a decision of 
the commissioners cannot have differed in substance from the 
sentence which would probably have passed upon the same case 
if it had been tried by the judge of the admiralty. The com- 
missioners were assisted by merchants, and there was a provision 
in the commission that its proceedings were not to be interfered 
with by prohibition from the common-law courts. This was in 
consequence of the frequency with which the jurisdiction of the 
admiralty court, in prize as well as instance matters, was begin- 
ning to be questioned by the common-law judges. The jurisdiction 
of the admiralty had been superseded or supplemented by similar 
commissions issued on more than one occasion during the reign of 
Elizabeth.'*! 

On 19 March 1602 another proclamation was issued against 
irregular proceedings of privateers; many of its provisions are 
repetitions of former regulations, but the last four are new: the 
judge of the admiralty was directed to proceed against privateers 
sailing without a commission '** or selling prizes before adjudica- 
tion ; vice-admirals were to make a quarterly return of privateers 
sailing from and returning to port; no privateer was to enter the 
Straits; and none were to buy or sell prizes in Algiers, Tunis, 
Italy, or elsewhere out of England. Nottingham, always keen 
about his ‘dueties’ or tenths of prizes, payment of which was 
evaded by sales abroad, directs Caesar to express upon all priva- 
teer’s bonds that they will be forfeited upon breach of this last 
provision.?** 

The jurisdiction of the admiralty court extended to booty 
captured ashore. A sentence of 1594’ condemns as prize goods 
captured ashore at ‘ Cavalles in partibus India.’ 


4° Pat. 41 Eliz. pt. 4 d. 8° Pat. 43 Eliz. pt. 7, m. 34 d. 
! Pat. 6 Eliz. pt. 8, m. 4 d (Spanish ships); S. P. Dom. Eliz. lviii. no. 20 
(French ships); Add. MS. 14027, f. 136 (Scotch ships); Pat. 41 Eliz. pt. 19 d 
(French and Danish ships). 

‘82 Pat. 44 Eliz. pt. 10; Rymer, xvi. p. 436. 

183 Tn 1598 the ‘ Grace’ of Padstow sailed without a commission, ‘ the magistrate of 
that place winking.’ She took a Danish prize to Ireland which was restored; MS. 
Nero B. iv. f. 24. 

54 Exempl. 35, no. 110. 195 Lib. 62, no. 18. 
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The records throw little light upon the treatment which prison- 
ers captured in prizes received. Torture to extract information as 
to the ownership of goods and secretion of valuables is mentioned 
more than once; and an express direction ‘°° to bring ashore the 
master, the merchant, and some of the leading members of the 
crew for the purpose of proving the nationality of the cargo throws 
suspicion upon the fate of the others. Prisoners brought to 
England were not to be set at liberty, for fear of their furnishing 
information to the enemy. In 1591 '” there was an order to those 
having letters of marque that they should seize and deliver to the 
wives of Englishmen imprisoned in Spain thirty Spaniards ‘ of the 
beste sorte’ to be disposed of by the English ladies for the redemp- 
tion of their husbands. 

Sharing of prizes, joint capture, recapture, and disputes arising 
out of captures figure largely in Elizabethan records. The general 
rule as to sharing prizes is laid down in the instructions of 1585 ; 
owners and victuallers of the captor took two-thirds, and officers 
and crew one-third. This appears to have been also the rule with 
queen’s ships. In a suit arising out of a capture by one of Sir 
Richard Grenville’s ships, it is stated that the captain was entitled, 
in addition to his rateable share, to the best piece of ordnance, and 
the master to the best anchor and cable of the prize.'** The officers 
and crew had also by custom certain rights of pillage on deck. 

R. G. Marspen. 


86 Exempl. 28 no. 217. ‘87 Tbid. no. 219. 88 Lib. 67, no. 11. 





Women Petitioners and the Long 
Parlament 


TI\HE student of seventeenth-century history must often be struck 

by anticipations in many directions of later demands. Not 
least interesting of these are the claims urged by women for wider 
educational opportunities, and for equal rights with men in 
various matters. Evidence of such a desire is found in the claim 
to express an opinion upon some of the vexed questions of the 
time by means of petitions, while agitation was employed to bring 
direct pressure to bear upon parliamentary decisions. Men and 
women became familiarised with attacks upon the privileges of 
parliament. Repeated tampering with the independence and 
privileges of the house, and the possibility of forcible entry effected 
by ‘strangers,’ may well have emboldened women to take active 
steps to present their views in the form of petitions, as the men 
frequently did. And during the years of war and unrest we find 
that this course was often adopted. 

The attempt to arrest the five members in January 1642 led to 
great tumults in London, and Charles I retired with his family to 
Hampton Court, fearing danger, ‘for,’ says Whitelocke, ‘many 
citizens tumultuously flocked to the king’s coach as he passed 
through the city.’ At this time (1 February) we learn of an 
attempt made by women to present a petition to the commons.' 
While the house was sitting, Sergeant-Major General Skippon 
desired to ‘ offer something.’ Being called in he asked for directions, 


there being great multitudes of women at the Houses, pressing to present 
a petition to the Parliament: and their language is that where there is 
one woman now here, there would be five hundred to-morrow; and that 
it was as good for them to die here as at home. 


The house thanked Skippon for his discreet carriage in this 
business. ‘They desire you would use your endeavours to pacify 
the multitude and to send them home in quietness.’ Some 
violence was possibly offered. For Captain John Fox in a letter 
to Sir John Pennington, dated 5 February, mentions that ‘the 
porters and women in this town are grown so impudent as that they 


1 Journals of the House of Commons, ii. 407. 
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have attempted the persons of the Lord Keeper, the Duke of Lennox, 
and divers others of the nobility, two nights since, as they came 
from the Parliament.’ Among the Thomason tracts is a copy, not 
as yet reprinted, of a petition vaguely dated 1641 in Thomason’s 
handwriting, which is catalogued under 4 February 1642,*° though 
there is no mention of any such date upon the tract. In 
form it differs from a petition printed in the Parliamentary 
History, as presented on 4 February, though it deals with the 
same subject. I venture to think the undated petition was designed 
for presentation on 1 February. It purports to be from many 
hundreds of distressed women, tradesmen’s wives and widows, who 
alleged great want through the great decay of trading, and who 
indicated that previous petitions had not been answered. This 
they held to be due not to the neglect or rejection of the house of 
commons, but to the ‘ meere opposition of some bishops or lords.’ 
They therefore prayed, inter alia, 


that bishops with their whole usurped government ... may be ex- 
tinguished and abolished, . . . that Popish lords may be sequestred the 
House, . . . incendiaries and delinquents be brought to tryall and 
punishment. 


Incidentally we hear that several petitions had already been 
presented by the petitioners to the lords, without satisfactory 
replies, and that they were therefore ‘inforced to approach the 
commons.’ The close of the petition indicates great faith in the 
power of parliament : 


Your humble and distressed petitioners, with bended knees, and 
upright hearts, shall daily pray for the continuance and prosperous successe 
of this High and Honourable Court of Parliament to settle and reforme all 
things that are amisse in this Commonwealth both in Church and State. 


More familiar than this petition is one dealing with the same 
subject, presented on 4 February 1642 by Mistress Anne Stagg, 
‘a gentlewoman and brewer’s wife and many others with her of 
like rank and quality.’ To this an answer was given. The 
petition and reasons why their sex ought to petition as well as the 
men are given in the Parliamentary History and elsewhere, and 
the Commons Journal summarises the reply.‘ The petition is 
drawn in dignified and conciliatory language. The petitioners 
express a belief that 


great danger and feare do still attend us, and will, so long as Popish Lords 
and superstitious Bishops are suffered to have their voice in the House of 
Peers, and that accursed and abbominable Idole of the Masse suffered in 
the Kingdome, and that Arch-enemy of our prosperity and Reformation 
lyeth in the Tower, not yet receiving his deserved punishment. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Charles I, 1641, p. 274. * Brit. Mus. 669, f. 4 (57). 


* Parl. History, ii. 1074; Brit. Mus. E. 134 (17). Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, ii, 413. 
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They express a fear lest papists should break out ‘into bloody 
persecution in this kingdom as they have done in Ireland,’ and 
this forced them to petition the house to make safe provision for 
itself and them. 


And whereas we, whose hearts have joyned cheerefully with all those 
Petitions, which have been exhibited unto you in the behalfe of the purity 
of Religion, and the liberty of our Husbands persons and estates, 
recounting ourselves to have an interest in the common priviledges with 
them, do with the same confidence assure ourselves to find the same 
gracious acceptance with you, for easing of those grievances, which in 
regard of our fraile conditions, do more neerly concerne us and do deeply 
terrifie our soules. 


The attitude and claims of women in presenting petitions are 
clearly indicated in the reasons which they sent in with the 
petition. It is admitted that ‘it may be thought strange and 
unbeseeming our sex to show ourselves by way of petitions .. . 
but . . . it will as we conceive . . . be found a duty commanded 
and required’; and the reasons follow : 


1. Because Christ hath purchased us at as deare a rate as He hath 
done Men, and therefore requireth the like obedience for the same mercy 
as of men. 

2. Because in the free enjoying of Christ in His own laws, and a 
flourishing estate of Church and Commonwealth, consisteth the happi- 
nesse of women as well as of men. 

8. Because women are sharers in the common calamities that accom- 
pany both Church and Commonwealth, when oppression is exercised over 
the Church or Kingdome wherein they live; and an unlimited power have 
been given to Prelates to exercise over the consciences of women as well 
as men; witnesse Newgate, Smithfield, and other places of persecution 
wherein women as well as men have felt the smart of their fury. 


Esther’s example in appearing before Ahasuerus uninvited is 
praised, ‘though she enterprised this duty with the hazard of her 
life . . . yet her love to the Church carryed her thorow all difficul- 
ties to the performance of that duty.’ For these reasons the 
women were emboldened to action and to face criticisms, 


not weighing the reproaches which may and are by many cast upon 
us, who (not well weighing the premisses) scoffe and deride our good 
intent. We doe it not of any selfe-conceit or pride of heart, as seeking 
to equall ourselves with men, either in Authority or wisdome; But 
according to our places to discharge that duty we owe to God, and the 
cause of the Church as farre as lyeth in us, following herein the example 
of the men which have gone in this duty before us. 


The house having read the petition, sent the members for 
Southwark, Pym, Strode, and Pennington,’ with their reply. Pym, 


* Journal of the House of Commons, ii. 413. 
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standing at the door of the commons, uttered the following 
words * :— 


Good Women, your Petition and the Reasons have been read in the 
House, and is very thankfully accepted of, and is come in a seasonable time : 
you shall (God willing) receive from us all the satisfaction which we can 
possibly give to your just and lawfull desires. We intreat you to repaire 
to your houses, and turne your Petitions . . . into Prayers at home for 
us: for we have bin, are and shal be. . . ready to relieve you, your Hus- 
bands and Children and to perform the trust committed unto us, towards 


God, our King and Countrey as becometh faithful Christians and loyall 
subjects. 


On that night, or more probably next day, the lords passed the 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, and thus took one step in the direction 
desired by the petitioners. 

A few days later’ a petition presented by women, dealing with 
a very different matter, was read in the lords by Lord Mandeville. 
The petitioners had heard of the queen’s resolution to leave the 
kingdom and were fearful as to the effects upon trade. ‘ We cannot 
but thereby foresee an utter cessation and decay of all our trading ; 
so shall we become utterly disabled to pay rents, support ourselves 
or our families.’ They consider the resolution may be due to ‘ just 
distaste taken at divers unusuall and tumultuous assemblies .. . 
and at the unpunisht printing of many licentious and scandalous 
pamphlets ’ and beg for an inquiry. 

When next we come across women employed on a mission to 
parliament, the war had already been in progress for a year, and 
the result is reflected in the violence described in many con- 
temporary accounts. In August 1643 the commons seriously 
considered peace proposals suggested by the lords. Fear as to the 
inevitable result, if peace were made, led the citizens hurriedly 
to summon a common council at Guildhall, on Sunday, the 6th. 
There a petition against any settlement and a draft ordinance for 
continuing the war were prepared for presentation to the commons 
on the morrow. When the lords assembled they were told of a great 
concourse about their house occasioned by ‘ papers printed and dis- 
persed all over the city inviting people to come down in an unlawful 
manner to Westminster.’ This the lords considered a serious breach 
of privilege, and they asked for a conference with the commons, and 
desired them to join to ‘find out who printed and dispersed those 
papers, and who were the authors of them, that they might be 
brought to condign punishment.’ A deputation of aldermen and 
common councillors succeeded in obtaining admission to the house, 
presented their petition, and were duly thanked. Influenced by this 
action the commons threw out the peace proposals. The lord 
mayor was recommended to take measures to prevent tumults, and 


® E. 134 (17). 7 10 February 1641/2. Brit. Mus. 669, f. 4 (59). 
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orders were issued * against unlawful assemblies or the printing of 
papers for that purpose. But during the following days fiercer 
tumults arose, in which women played the leading part. Clarendon 
tells us that the peace party in the city would gladly have shown 
their dissent from the action of the common council, but certain 
executions and other steps ‘frightened all men from appearing in 
person to desire those things upon which their hearts were most set. 
In the end the women expressed greater courage than the men.’® 
He records the incidents briefly, but a vivid picture is drawn by 
Rushworth, by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, by news-letter writers and 
others, who witnessed what was probably the first attempt of women 
to ‘rush’ the house of commons. 

D’Ewes records in his diary '° that on Tuesday, 8 August 1643, 
a multitude of women described elsewhere" as two to three hundred 
oyster-wives, ‘taking example by the unlawfull and tumultuary 
proceedings of the former faction . . . came to the very doore of 
the House and there cryed . . . Peace, Peace, and interrupted 
divers of the members both as they went in and as they came out 
of the House,’ and threatened violence to those members who were 
enemies to peace. Apparently the women were frightened off and 
no hurt was done.'? But next day they returned in larger numbers 
wearing white ribbons, and went to greater lengths. Their petition 
was duly presented to the commons. It is said to be the humble 
petition '* of many civilly disposed women, and is couched in flatter- 
ing terms. Thus in praying for peace they say: ‘Your Honours 
are the Physitians . . . that can restore this languishing Nation 
and our Bleeding Sister the Kingdom of Ireland, &c. . . . We need 
not dictate to your Eagle Ey’d Judgments the way.’ They claim 
to desire God’s glory in the preservation of the reformed pro- 
testant religion, the maintenance of the just prerogatives and 
privileges of king and parliament, the restoration of the true 
liberties and properties of the subject and the restoration of peace. 
They beg that ‘speedy meanes may be taken for the settlement of 
the true reformed protestant religion and for the renovation of 
trade for the benefit of the subject.’ Six’ members carried the 
answer that the house were not enemies to peace, and would con- 
sider the petition, and, according to Rushworth, desired them to 
return to their habitations. But, says Longe, M.P. for Honiton, 
who was an eye-witness :— 


they woulde not bee satisfied, but kepte knocking and beatinge of the 
outwarde door before the Parliament House, and would have violently 
forced the same open, and required Mr. Pym, Mr. Strode, and some other 


® Mercurius Civicus, 3-11 August 1643 ; Rushworth, m, ii. 357. 

® Clarendon, Hist. of the Rebellion, bk. vii. 171. '” Harl. MS. 165, f. 149 b. 
"! Certaine Informations, No. 30. 2 Lightfoot, Works, xiii. 9. 

'S Rushworth, m1. ii. 357. * Journal of the House of Commons, iii. 199. 
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members . . . and threatened to take the round heades of the Parliament 
whome they saide they would caste into the Thames.'® 

Their numbers increased until, if we may accept the figures given, 
about 5000, including some men in women’s clothes, were pent 
up in the narrow yard, crying ‘ We will here peace and our King’ as 
peers and commoners passed. From words they passed to blows. 
The trained bands had been broken through, and for a time remained 
inactive. But after an hour or so " the trained band, ‘ having rallied 
themselves as well as the straitness of the place would admit, fired 
their muskets, only charged with powder, at which they (the women) 
being nothing daunted, scoffed and geered them . . . they got some 
unlucky boys to mount a wall and to break them down brick- 
bats, which with a violent fury they threw at the trained band, 
whereupon they were enforced to shoot bullets.’'’ They laid about 
them with their swords, while the women continued to throw brick- 
bats, and only dispersed upon the appearance of two troops of horse. 
Before they left they threatened to tear Master Pym in pieces 
and pull the house of commons about their ears, reviling most 
abominably, and said ‘they would come againe the next day with 
greater strength and would have swords and guns likewise . . . The 
women gave out that they would demolishe all the workes aboute 
the towne.’ '® 

According to one contemporary, as the women were returning 
home they were met in the Strand by a troop of horse on its way 
to the house. ‘It fell upon and rode down some of the women, 
whereof four are said to be killed.’ All writers emphasise the 
violence on both sides, which resulted in three or four deaths and 
many wounded.'® D’Ewes left the house between eleven and twelve 
o’clock and found a great throng of women, ‘both younger and 
elder.’ As he declared himself in favour of peace, they allowed him 
to pass quietly and even bestowed vheir benedictions. His view of 
the proceedings confirms other accounts. 

No man can excuse the indiscreet violence of these woemen, but the 
remedy used against them by the procurement of Pym and others... 
was most cruel and barbarous, for not content to have them supprest by 
the ordinary footguards, which had beene sufficient, there were diuerse 
horsemen called downe, who hunted the said woemen up and downe the back 
Palace yard and wounded them with their swords and pistolls with no less 
inhumanitie than if they had beene bruit beasts.?° 


Finally he closes his description with the following reflexion :— 
And many had just cause to wonder that when those great multitudes 
of meane and factious people being men and not woemen which came 


'S Longe’s Diary, Add. MS. 18778, f. 13 b. 
16 Tbid. 
* Certaine Informations, No. 30. '8 Longe’s Diary, f. 14a, 


'® Mercurius Aulicus, 12 August, mentions ‘ 13 or 14 most shrewdly wounded.’ 
* Harl. MS. 165, f. 150 a. 
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downe and offered so mueh violence to diuers of the Lords being Peeres 
of the Realme . . . had no course at all taken against them, and yet that 
such seveare cruelty was used against these woemen, who were only 
mislead (sic) by theire wicked and unlawfull example. 


Apparently many of these women were ‘sent to Bridewell, and 
were guarded by the trained bands to prison.’ *! 

There are indications that these women were ‘ sett on and backed 
by some men of rank and quality.’** Four days after the dis- 
turbance one Mistress Jordan, a citizen, petitioned the commons 
for leave to go to Holland, ‘ for that she went in great jeoperdy of 
her life here amongst her own neighbours in that she refused to 
joyn with them in their tumultuous rising against the parliament.’ * 
In course of examination by the house she repeated a statement 
made by one Master Knowles in Chancery Lane to the effect that 
many of the women had been with a great earl,** who encouraged 
them to make the disturbance, saying that the lords with one 
exception and all the commons except four or five were in favour of 
peace, and that if they came down for three or four days in that 
manner the peace proposals would pass. The matter was referred 
to a committee, who at once found that the earl of Holland had 
already fied, and though traced to the house of his daughter, Lady 
Paget, at Marlow, he finally made good his escape to Oxford. 
Seventeen ** of his trunks, ‘ wherein doubtless is some good booty,’ 
were however taken. During the next few years there is abundant 
evidence that in various ways women took their share in active 
warfare. They raised bodies such as ‘the Maiden Troop,’ in Norwich 
and in London; they commanded besieged garrisons, they plunged 
into the thickest of the fray on more than one occasion, and even 
accompanied husbands and lovers as soldiers. They keenly desired 
the close of the struggle which not only deprived them of husbands, 
but also had disastrous effects upon trade. The unrest among 
women, whether royalist or puritan, is reflected in satires, such 
as Neville’s Parliament of Ladies, and in various mock petitions. 
In these women are frequently depicted as meeting in conference 
for the discussion of their grievances. But not until 1647 do we 
find evidence of further attempts to approach parliament. 

More than once during that year the apprentices in London 
petitioned for lawful recreation days in place of the old holidays and 
festivals abolished by the parliament, and after considerable delay 
an ordinance was passed in June,”® based largely upon a petition 


21 Mercurius Civicus, 3-11 August 1643. 

*2 Longe’s Diary, Add. MS. 18778, f. 14 a. 

23 4 continuation of certaine speciall and remarkable passages, &c., 10-18 August. 
24 Ibid. The reference is to the earl of Holland. 

23 Certaine Informations, 14-21 August 1643. 

26 28 June 1647, Scobell, p. 128; Brit. Mus. E. 394 (7). 
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of apprentices. This granted them the second Tuesday in every 
month, and decreed the closing of all shop and warehouse windows 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and forbade any master wilfully to detain his 
apprentice or other servant within doors or from his recreation on 
the legal holiday, except for some extraordinary need, in which case 
an equivalent day was to be given. The ordinance included servants, 
scholars, and apprentices, but the term servants did not apparently 
cover the case of women servants. Ina news-letter mention is made 
of this ordinance, and the statement is added that ‘ the shee-servants 
neede no ordinance for play dayes ; most of them contract a piece 
out of every day.’ And so we may suppose that, whether it be a 
bona-fide petition or a satire reflecting existing discontent, there was 
some point:in ‘ the Maids’ petition to the Hon. Members of Parlia- 
ment. Presented on Tuesday the 9th** of August, the second 
Recreation day for apprentices.’ The petitioners ‘in behalf of the 
universal sisterhood of the same servitudinous rank and quality’ 
complain of incessant drudgery by reason of the ‘ uncontrollable 
impositions of our surly Madams’ and beg for conformity of recrea- 
tion with the apprentices. 


Our desire is, to shut up our kitching doores from eight in the morning 
till eight at night, every second Tuesday in the moneth unless some ex- 
traordinary businese happen to keep them open; if so to enjoy an equivalent 
and consciencious liberty another day, but our City Dames are so nice that 
they will put in anything for an exception, and in case of rainy weather 
they may detaine us . . . therefore let it raine haile snow or blow never 
so fast: we would have leave, at our discretion, to take up our coats and 
steere our course as we please. 


Whether the poor maids gained any compensation for the loss of the 
holidays, and were put on a similar footing to the apprentices, 
may be doubted. But the document formulating demands may 
possibly have been serious. 

During July and August the apprentices were notoriously 
turbulent, and forced the house to vote as they wished. Rushworth 
gives a vivid picture of scenes which must have been fairly common 
in 1647. Women are not mentioned in connexion with these 
tumults, but on 26 August, when petitions in favour of Lilburne 
were presented, they cannot have been far off. For the order was 
given on that day to the guards of the house to ‘ keep the passages 
from clamorous women and to suffer none to come to disturb the 
House.’ This was apparently insufficient to secure the desired 
end, for on 15 October® the serjeant-at-arms was instructed 


to apprehend all such women or other persons that he shall be informed 
of, who clamour about the Houses and speak any scandalous words against 


7 Perfect Occurrences, no.26. * Brit. Mus. E. 401 (26); Tuesday was 10 August. 
29 Whitelocke, ii. 201; ‘any clamorous or troublesome people,’ Journals of the 
House of Commons, v. 285. * Ibid. v. 334. 
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the Parliament, and carry them to the next justice of Peace: who is 
required to send [them]... to the House of Correction, and to give 
order that they may be there punished according to law and justice. 


The officers in attendance upon the house were, if required, to 
help the serjeant in the execution of his duty. This order did not 
entirely attain its object, for in July 1649 the house ordered the 
examination of ‘the business touching the abuse offered by one 
Elizabeth Atkins to Sir James Harrington in his coming to the 
House.’ She was to be taken to the House of Correction, and to 
be examined as to her conduct.*! We would fain know for what 
freedom of speech Elizabeth Atkins was to be corrected. Was she 
a royalist inveighing against the parliament which had allowed 
the monarch to be beheaded, or an ‘ agitator’ prepared to denounce 
the new tyranny? For in that movement of the Levellers under 
Lilburne, women no less than men took an active share. 

The four leaders of the agitation were placed under arrest 
in 1649, and we learn that, ‘when the men durst not any more 
petition in behalf of Lilburne and his associates, the women took it 
up.’*? Whitelocke tells us that on 23 April some hundreds of women 
attended the house with a petition on behalf of Lilburne and the 
rest. ‘It was reproachful and almost scolding,’ and similar to 
earlier petitions dealing with the arbitrary acts connected with these 
arrests. Elsewhere ** we read that ‘ some hundreds of civil women 
presented a large and close petition, clothed in humble yet high 
language.’ Another news-letter ** records that ‘many hundreds of 
women waited upon the house with a petition of about 10,000 hands 
in behalf of the common right of the people,’ that the soldiers were 
‘most uncivil and inhumane.’ They presented pistols ready 
cocked, forced the women downstairs, and threw squibs among 
them. Only twenty were admitted into the lobby, probably in 
accordance with a regulation passed in the previous year to check 
tumultuous assemblies.* One member is reported to have told them 
that it was strange that women should petition. One woman not 
unnaturally retorted: ‘ Sir, that which is strange is not therefore 


3! Journals of the House of Commons, vi. 253; Whitelocke, iii. 64. 

® Parl. Hist. iii. 1311. 33 The Moderate, no. 41. 

8* Mercurius Militaris, 17-24 August 1649. 

85 Parl. History, iii. 889. Since this was written the right of ‘ persons not exceed- 
ing the number of ten’ to present petitions has been claimed on the ground of the 
statute of 13 Charles II, cap. v, § 3. In this as in so many cases the statesmen of the 
Restoration utilised the experience gained during the period of the Rebellion, and 
carried the policy somewhat further. In 1648 the right to procure ‘the getting of 
hands or other consent’ to any petition or remonstrance was left untouched (Parl. 
Hist. iii. 889), whereas in 1662 it was made illegal to procure the consent of more 
than twenty persons ‘ for alteration of matters established by law in church or state,’ 
unless the consent of three or more county justices, or of the major part of the grand 
jury of the county or division, or of the lord mayor and common council (in the case 
of London) had been previously given to such a line of action. 
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unlawful ; it was strange that you cut off the King’s head, yet I 
suppose you will justifie it.’ If the tale be correctly reported, 
Cromwell himself appeared, was caught by the cloak and reminded 
that, while women had money, plate, rings, and bodkins to give, their 
petitions would have been read. This petition of 23 April* was 
widely distributed for signature, for at the close instructions were 
added that all signatories were to deliver ‘ their subscriptions to 
the women who will be appointed in every Ward and Division to 
receive the same,’ and to meet at Westminster Hall on the 23rd 
between 8 and 9 a.m. The signatories declare their inability to sit 
any longer in silence. 


We are so over-prest, so over-whelmed in affliction, that we are not able 
to keep in our compass, to be bounded in the custom of our Sex ; for indeed 
we confess it is not our custom to address ourselves to this House in the 
Publick behalf, yet considering that we have an equal share and interest 
with men in the Commonwealth, &c. 


The ill success of the men and the risks incurred in presenting 
petitions led the women to resolve ‘in our weak endeavours for the 
same ends to suffer and perish with them.’ Cases in which women 
had been instrumental were cited, and the house was reminded 
that ‘the overthrow of Episcopall tyranny in Scotland was first 
begun by the women of that nation.” They complain of the violent 
force and illegal proceedings taken against the agitators, and fear 
lest a like fate may overtake their relatives. The decay of trade 
is emphasised in this as in so many other petitions. The release 
of Lilburne and if necessary proceedings of civil law are urged, 
and the petitioners beg the house ‘ that you will be very wary in 
making anything to be treasonable or a capital offence, that is 
not essentially destructive to civil societie.’ 

Next day they returned with this or a similar petition, but 
failed to get it received. Undaunted they returned on the 25th, 
and succeeded in eliciting a reply. This time the serjeant con- 
veyed the message. The petitioners were informed that ‘the 
matter . . . was of a higher concernment than they understood, 
that the House gave an answer to their husbands, and therefore 
desired them to go home and look after their own business and 
meddle with their housewifery.’*” Curiously enough there is no 
mention of these visits in the Journals, although from other sources 
we can trace a connected story. In connexion with this agitation 
in favour of Lilburne’s release, there exists a remarkable document ** 
presented to parliament in the following month by ‘divers well 
affected women,’ who protested in particular against the application 
of martial law in time of peace. In this there is again a definite 





8° Brit. Mus. E. 551 (14). 
8° Brit. Mus., 669, f. 14 (27). 


37 Whitelocke, iii. 22, 
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claim to share in important decisions together with some antici- 
pation of later claims. The tone is less humble though not less 
dignified than that adopted in 1642, as may be seen from the 
following passages :— 


Sheweth, that since we are assured of our Creation in the image of 
God and of an interest in Christ, equal unto men, as also of a proportionable 
share in the Freedoms of this Commonwealth, we cannot but wonder and 
grieve that we should appear so despicable in your eyes as to be thought 
unworthy to petition or represent our grievances to this honourable 
House. Have we not an equal interest with the men of this Nation in 
those liberties and securities contained in the Petition of Right and 
other the good Laws of the Land? Are any of our lives, limbs, liberties 
or goods to be taken from us more then from men, but by due processe 
of Law and conviction of twelve men of the Neighbourhood? And can you 
imagine us to be so sottish or stupid, as not to perceive, or not to be 
sencible when daily those strong defences of our Peace and wellfare are 
broken down and trod underfoot by force of arbitrary power? Would 
you have us keep at home in our houses while men... are fetched 
out of their beds and forced from their houses by souldiers, to the 
affrighting and undoing of themselves, their wives, children and 
families ? 


After expressing a fear lest like treatment be accorded to their 
husbands, the petitioners say : 


And are we Christians, and shall we sit still and keep at home... 
and yet must we show no sence of their sufferings, no tendernesse of 
affections, no bowels of compassion, nor bear any testimony against so 
abominable cruelty and injustice ? 


They beg the house not to slight the matter of the petition 
‘because they are presented to you by the weak hand of women.’ 
Finally they say : 

If ever you intend any good to this miserable Nation harden not your 
hearts against Petitioners, nor deny us in things so evidently just and 
reasonable, as you would not be dishonourable to all Posterity. 


That women desired to see redress of the injustice inflicted by 
existing law is clearly shown in an interesting petition presented 
to Cromwell in 1651 * ‘ against the impious, oppressive, delatory 
practise of the law ’ in matters of debt. The bankruptcy and debtor 
laws were notoriously severe, as well as useless in attaining their 
end. The petitioners in no way excuse themselves for their bold- 
ness, but beg for amendments in the existing law and subscribe 
themselves ‘ your excellencies most humbly and faithfully devoted 
Servants and Handmaids,’ &c. Incidentally they throw light upon 
the unrest*® among women, for they say, ‘we have for many years 


% Brit. Mus. 669, f. 16 (30). 
* An attempt was made in 1650 to bring in a bill ‘against the vice of painting, 
wearing black Patches and immodest dresses of women.’ Of this the Parliamentary 
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(but in especial since 1647) chattered like Cranes and mourned like 
Doves.’ 

This sketch of one aspeci of feminine activity during the Civil 
War may suffice to show that the statement of an equal interest 
with men in matters of national importance and of a right to 
petition parliament is an old claim. During that period of storm 
and stress women, no less than men, faced fundamental principles, 
and asserted a right to express their views and to influence im- 
portant decisions by direct communication with parliament. They 
did not indeed ask for a parliamentary vote, though such a claim 
is not entirely absent from seventeenth-century writings. But 
since such matters as episcopacy, peace, and the return of the king, 
the decay of trade, martial law, bankruptcy and insolvency laws 
affected their well-being and interests no less than those of men, 
they attempted by such means as were in their power, namely, by the 
exercise of the right to petition,’ to call attention to their views, 
and they may surely with some justice be numbered among the 
forerunners of the later movement for the emancipation of women. 


Evuten A. M‘Arrgsur. 


History records that no mention is made in the journals or in Scobell ‘from whence 
it seems the ladies had interest enough to nip this project in the bud’ (Parl. Hist. iii. 
1347). Did the women proceed by the apparently novel form of petition, or did they 
adopt the time-honoured method of personal influence ? They were certainly successful, 
for, two years later, the need for a bill against immodest apparel was urged (Brit. 
Mus. E. 668 (4).) 

"' This right they continued to claim under the Commonwealth, and two petitions 
drawn up on behalf of Lilburne in 1653 survive. In one the petitioners urge ‘ that 
we cannot but be much sadded to see our undoubted Right of Petitioning with held 
from us, having attended several days at your House door with a humble Petition 
desiring the making null of that most unrighteous illegal Act made against Mr. 
Lilburne by the late Parliament, although it is the known duty of Parliament to 
receive Petitions: and it is ours and the nations undoubted right to petition, although 
an Act of Parliament were made against it. ... And therefore we hope that, upon 
second thoughts, your Honours will not slight the persons of your humble Petitioners, 
nor withhold from us our undoubted right of petitioning,’ &c. (Brit. Mus. 669, 
f. 17 (36).) 











The Englsh Silk Industry in the 
Liighteenth Century. 


S a competitor for supremacy in the silk industry England came 
late into the field. For the actual production of the silkworm 
she was never qualified. The climate prevents mulberry leaves from 
being ready to receive the silkworms at the time they are hatched,’ 
and circular letters sent by James I in 1607 and 1608 to the lord 
lieutenants of English counties to encourage silk production in 
England represent an isolated and futile experiment.? Having 
however once embarked upon silk manufacture, the English people 
never long neglected it. There were silk weavers in the reign of 
Edward III, and a prohibition against imported silks, issued some- 
what prematurely by Henry VI’s government, was made perpetual 
with negligible effects by Henry VIII. A fellowship of throwsters, 
founded in 1562, was incorporated in 1629, chiefly under the 
inspiring influence of Flemish refugees. In 1621 there were 
twelve foreign silk throwsters and hundreds of foreign weavers in 
the east end of London,’ while a cluster of silk workers in and 
about Cheapside in the days of James I attested the success of 
the new trade.* In 1666 the number of persons engaged through- 
out England in the manufacture of silk was alleged by an optimist 
with no statistical skill to approach 40,000. In 1685 the influx of 
the Huguenots from all parts of France placed the industry for 
the first time among great English enterprises. Figured silks, 
brocades, and paduasoys were woven by Lanson, Mariscot, and 
Monceaux, while Mongeorge disclosed to English eyes the secret of 
how to give lustre to silk taffety.© In 1692 a Royal Lustring 
Company was incorporated. Its promoters pointed out that notwith- 
standing the growth of the manufacture here, 700,000/. of fully manu- 
factured silk goods had still been annually imported from abroad 
between 1685 and 1693, and raised a cry for more effective protec- 
tion. A committee of the house of commons accepted the com- 
pany’s statement that the number of looms employed in England 
1 Wardle’s Silk (1887), p. xii. ? Harleian Miscellany (1809), ii. 218. 


% Smiles’ Huguenots (1895), p. 103; Returns of Aliens dwelling in London, Publ. 
Huguenot Soc. x. (1900-1908). 


4 Rutland Manuscripts, Hist. Manuscripts Commission, Report xii.5 (1889), i. 458. 
5 Weiss’ French Protestant Refugees (tr. 1854), p. 253. 
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declined from 768 in 1695-6 to under 50 in 1697 owing to 
widespread smuggling by French and British privateers. In 1698 
French manufactured silks were consequently prohibited, and in 
1701 Indian and Chinese were similarly barred. During the war 
of the Spanish succession, the joint exigencies of revenue and the 
silk manufacture pushed duties on partially manufactured silks to 
a high point, but these were relaxed in 1713. By that time the 
English silk trade had reached a volume twenty times greater than 
that of 1664. 

From this date the history of the industry in Great Britain 
falls into four periods. The years between 1713 and 1765 were 
marked by heavy duties falling short of prohibition. Between 
1765 and 1826 fully manufactured silk imports were prohibited. 
and duties on other silks were proportionately high. The 
third period was introduced by a new tariff, devised by parliament 
in 1824, and coming into operation in July 1826. This tariff 
was reduced in 1828 and 1845, until it became simply a 15 per 
cent. ad valorem duty on manufactured silk, and this was abolished 
in 1860. The fourth period, that of free trade, dating from 
Cobden’s French treaty, may be here left unnoticed. It is 
proposed to examine in these pages the silk industry between 
1713 and 1800, partly as throwing light on the economic conditions 
of England during that strenuous age, and partly as reflecting the 
influence of politics and patriotism on the nation’s economic theory 
and practice. 

The sources from which English silk manufacturers then drew 
their raw material are the same to-day, but the proportions con- 
tributed by the different markets have been largely reversed. 
Turkey and the Levant were most important. Of the 4650 bales 
of 160 lbs. each which represented the British importation of 
raw silk in 1715, 2500 came from these countries, as against 
1300 from Italy and 850 from India and the east.’ Turkish silk 
was used for damasks, silk stockings, and galloons. Organzine or 
double twisted silk had to be Italian. At Aleppo, 19s. or 20s. a 
pound was paid for Shervan and Georgia silk, of which price freight 
and duties counted nearly half. The Turkey Company’s most 
valued import was sherbaffee, fine raw silk from Persia.® Raw 
silk from Italy cost between 13s. and 26s. a pound (inclusive of duty) 
until Victor Amadeus II in 1724, and his successor in 1739, pro- 
hibited its exportation from Lombardy.’® Piedmontese thrown 


® Report of the House of Commons Committee to whom the Petition of the Royal 
Lustring Company was referred (1698), passim. 

7 Haynes’ Great Britain’s Glory (1715), p. 13. 

8 Gee’s Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (1729), pp. 9, 93. 

® Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria (ed. 1813), ii. 60. 

© Edinburgh Review, xliii. (1826), 79. 
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silk, which cost 20s. a pound on an average, was the best fine silk 
in the world, and continued to be imported, its only rival being that 
produced in Granada, Murcia and Valencia, where French merchants 
bought up the product.'' In 1756 unwrought silk from Naples was 
shipped to England.'? Raw silk from India and China was deemed 
one of the East India Company’s most useful imports. The duty 
on Bengal silk was one-third more than that placed on Italian, and 
on Chinese three times that on Bengal, a policy based on an error of 
judgment, and ‘ to the great damage of our nation,’ * as, owing to far 
more frequent silk ‘crops’ and to cheaper labour, Asiatic silk was 
naturally far less costly than European. Before 1770 the amount 
of annually imported raw silk from the East never exceeded 
100,000 lbs., but in 1780 it rose to 200,000, in 1800 to 500,000, 
and in 1828 to 1,218,661, more than six times the quantity then 
introduced from either Turkey or Italy.‘ In the eighteenth 
century no one foresaw the vast development of China and Japan 
as markets for supplying raw silk, while the import of French raw 
‘silk, which became second in volume to that of oriental soon after 
1800, was then denied to the English merchant. 

Of Britain’s rivals in the silk industry the French were easily 
first. Even after the import of their manufactures was prohibited 
in 1765 their smuggled goods caused despair in Spitalfields, and 
their efforts in neutral markets excited the complaint of the exporter. 
Their superiority is attested first by the large amount of silk that 
passed from Italy to France, and that returned to Italy in a manu- 
factured state,’° and secondly by the English fondness for smuggled 
alamodes and lustrings. Dating its greatness from the time of 
Henry IV, Lyons stood pre-eminent for its silk manufacture 
throughout the century, but we have to note that it lost much by 
the emigration of the Huguenots, and that its rate of actual pro- 
gress was slow. In 1739, 18,093 persons were employed in its silk 
trade; in 1777 there were 25,469 and in 1786, 26,500.'° The 
bulk of France’s supply of raw silk came from the east, Italy, 
Sicily, and Spain to be manufactured principally at Lyons and 
Tours, though many other places—Beauvais, Toulouse, Montpellier, 
Alais, and the Rhone valley—were associated with the trade, and 
silk stockings were made at Dourdain and Nimes. In 1792 France 
possessed 29,000 silk looms, of which 18,000 were at Lyons, 
and she imported yearly during the period 1770-1800 some 
29 millions of livres’ worth of raw silk.'’ Arthur Young’s strictures 
on the French policy of amplifying that supply by fostering the 
growth of mulberry trees on the plains of Languedoc and Dauphiné 





"! Gee, p. 94. '2 Nugent’s Grand Tour (1756). iii. 401. 
1’ Gee, p. 27. 4 Edinburgh Review, xliii. (1826), 79. 

Gee, p. 14. 6 Godard, L’Ouvrier en Soie (1899), pp. 20, 23-4. 
7 Young’s Travels in France (1792), ii. 37. 
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and on other sites less naturally qualified,’* did not rouse a respon- 
sive echo in that mercantilist age. 

The competition of Italy and Sicily was less keen, as their silk 
exports were confined to special styles. England herself bought 
manufactured silks from Messina, Palermo, Florence, Pisa, and 
Naples, brocades from Genoa, and stockings from Milan ;’* and she 
readily admitted the supremacy of the Piedmontese mechanics, 
whose ingenuity she hoped to copy. A manufacture of silk rose in 
Valencia after 1750.” Otherwise there were no other European 
competitors for the English shipper to face. What he resented 
most after the rivalry of France was the unlawful cargoes of wholly 
or partially manufactured goods from China or India, with which 
the East India Company stealthily enhanced the value of their 
shipments. Though ignorance of chemical science and of mechani- 
cal reeling limited the capacity of Asiatic weavers, their manufacture 
of silk reached back to remote ages, and their natural colours and 
secret embroidery processes made their goods as acceptable as 
European, even if defective in regularity.*! ‘Prodigious quantities’ 
of this stuff, made principally in Nanking and Chekiang, from the 
silkworms of Shantung and Tongking, were smuggled into Great 
Britain either by the East India Company or by way of Ireland, 
the Isle of Man or the plantations.” 

Eighteenth century England faced this commercial opposition 
with a system of whole-hearted protection. The silk manufacturers 
pointed throughout the century at the wonderful effect that 
Marlborough’s war had had upon the importation of French silks 
and the encouragement of English industry. Their written appeals 
for state interference still ring with sincerity and strength. That 
the country should make its own silk instead of pandering to the 
foreigner is Joshua Gee’s principle, and is expounded with much 
clearness and felicity in his tract of 1729, called The Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain considered, and designed ‘ to prevent the 
importation of such foreign commodities as may be raised at home.’ 
The same principle is applauded in De Foe’s Plan of the English 
Commerce. In T'rade Revived, a witty ‘dialogue’ of 1789, the 
Englishwoman is reviled for diverting her expenditure from British- 
made goods to French-made luxuries. Half a million sterling is 
yearly 


Carried from hence foreigners’ work to buy ; 
What numbers of our poor would that employ ! 
How many helpless, hopeless families free 
From the sad state of want and misery.** 


'S Young’s Travels in France (1792), ii. 19, 38. 

*® Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria, ii. 5-7. 20 Thid. ii. p. 135. 

*1 Wardle’s Silk, pp. 11, 16, 44. 

22 Gee’s Trade and Navigation, p. 28; Haynes’ Great Britain’s Glory, p. 85 
Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1731-4, p. 409. 
*8 Trade Revived (1739), p. 12. 
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To a generation of home workers, ignorant of free trade economics 
and keenly alive to the then accepted doctrine of the balance of 
trade, the silk weaver’s complaint against parliament made a 
strong appeal. 

‘Tis indeed surprising those should let our trade 

Be, as it is, to foreign lands conveyed ; 

The poor are in our streets complaining too ; 

They fain would work, but have no work to do.** 

From 1713 to 1765 such propaganda never waned. The move- 
ment reflected the political ideals of western Europe in thatage. The 
French government published no less than seventy-nine edicts against 
the use of foreign silk stuffs between October 1686 and March 1757, and 
prohibited the sale of Indian and Levantine fabrics, whether genuine 
or spuriously made at Lyons.”> The example set by Queen Mary in 
wearing English-made hoods and scarves was a fitting prelude to 
continuous agitation for the prohibition of foreign-made silks. In 
January 1717/8 all the silk-manufacturing districts in England— 
London, Dorset, Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire—representing 
many thousands of throwsters, spinners, twisters, winders and 
dyers, besought the house of commons for help, and deplored the 
abandonment of silk for serge or stuff by tailors in making buttons 
and button holes. Minute accounts of the exports and imports 
from and to the East Indies were ordered to be taken on the 
following 6 February,” while on 20 February 1717/8 the bailiffs, 
wardens and assistants of the London silk-weavers’ ‘ trade, art, and 
mystery’ petitioned parliament to prevent more effectually the 
clandestine importation of foreign wrought silk.” In 1719 a 
depression in the trade aroused the cry that the whole tariff ques- 
tion was not so much one for capitalists and employers, but was 
whether or no poor journeymen should be saved from starvation.” 
In 1738 the Silk Throwers’ Company attacked the treasury for its 
neglect in enforcing the laws 2 William and Mary ec. 9, and 1 Anne 
c. 27, which forbade the importation of foreign thrown silk from 
Italy and Sicily.*? In 1736 men complained that the French after 
satisfying their own home market were ‘ dumping’ silk in England at 
ruinous prices.*® After Pitt’s triumphs in the Seven Years’ War the 
complete success of the protectionist school became but a question of 
time. The duties levied on wrought silks were first raised to defray 
the charges of the war establishment in America.*! On 9 April 1764 
a procession of silk weavers marched from Spitalfields to St. James’s, 

** Trade Revived, p. 16. 

2° Godard, L’Ouvrier en Soie, pp. 356-7. 

26 Journals of tie House of Commons, xviii. 693. 

7 Ibid. xviii. 746. ** Brief State of the Question (1719), p. 43. 
2° Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1731-4, p. 420. 

%® Lloyd’s Thoughts on Trade (1736), p. 6. 

3 Annual Register, 1764, p. 63. 
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where two manufacturers explained their grievances to the queen.” 
Next year another gathering met ‘by beat of drum’ in Spitalfields 
and Moorfields, and, ‘ pallid and emaciated,’ paraded through the 
City and West End. They broke the windows of French firms and 
of nobles suspected of buying French silk. But ‘a seasonable 
subscription’ brought momentary relief, and a prohibitive tariff in 
the same year effected lasting satisfaction.™ 

No less fierce was the jealousy that excluded Asiatic goods in a 
manufactured state. Pointing with admiration at French edicts 
of July 1700 and December 1701, which respectively limited the 
amount of silk to be imported by the French East India Company, 
and prohibited its importation of any gold or silver lace,* the 
English silk interest always deplored that the government tolerated 
in practice what it by law forbade. ‘England’s Advocate, England’s 
Monitor,’ a tract of 1699, had been largely responsible for the 
statutory prohibition of such imports in 1701, and its lessons were 
never forgotten. In this painful ‘ Intreaty for Help in behalf of the 
English Silk Weavers and Silk Throwsters,’ men could read of the 
unemployment of four-fifths of those employed in such industries 
under the pressure of the unfair competition of goods made in 
the east, where labour was extremely cheap. Starvation was 
meanwhile the lot of all London from Aldgate to Shoreditch, and 
from Stepney to Southwark. ‘Alas! we may now say with the 


brazen head, Time was.’** Even after the entry into England 
of all silk goods from Asia, other than crapes and tiffanies, 
was forbidden, Indian calicoes were the bane of the English 
silk manufacturer, for women began to abandon silk dresses 
for this cheaper garb and to attire themselves ‘more like the 
merry andrews of Bartholomew Fair than like the ladies and 


> 


wives of a trading people.’ ** Consignments of Chinese silks to the 
East India Company were sometimes found to cover forbidden 
parcels of thrown.” 

Hanoverian England supported the main scheme of protection 
by several devices to amplify the sources of raw material, to 
develop industrial ingenuity and invention, and to stimulate the 
export of the manufactured article. The first object was attempted 
in relation to the silk trade by a determined effort to produce silk 
in the American plantations upon the same principle that we now 
encourage cotton growing in British West Africa. Bacon’s essay 
on Plantations laid down that ‘ Growing silke, if any be, is a likely 
commoditie,’ and the task was endeared to the English people 
by their ideal of a self-sufficing empire. Little was done in this 


32 Annual Register, 1764, p. 64. %3 Ibid. 1765, pp. 41-42. 

* Godard, L’Uuvrier en Soie, p. 209. % England’s Advocate (1699), p. 6. 
% Brief State of the Question (1719), p. 11. 

* Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1739-41, p. 518. 
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respect before the reign of George II. In 1609 James I ordered the 
Virginia Company to grow mulberry trees; in 1622 that company 
published a tract on silkworms, and in 1655 a treatise on their 
cultivation was published by Hartlib. In 1668 Charles II received 
a small sample of American raised silk. It was not however until 
the foundation of Georgia was contemplated that the hopes of 
producing silk on British soil rose high. The Reasons for establish- 
ing the Colony of Georgia, written in 1733, stated that England 
was then paying 800,0001. a year for 300,000 lbs. weight of thrown 
silk.** Raw silk from Italy was unobtainable. Consequently 
Georgia silk would both relieve England of her money drain and 
give work to silk throwers as well as silk manufacturers. The 
same tract quoted Sir Thomas Lombe’s appreciation of silk 
raised from silkworms in Carolina,*®® and a year later that expert 
gave his approval to 8 lbs. of cocoons brought, it was said, by 
Oglethorpe from Georgia itself, and destined to form the fabric of 
one of Queen Caroline’s most handsome gowns. Ten mulberry 
trees had to be grown on every acre of land granted to settlers ; 
two Piedmontese called Amatis and Camuze were sent out with an 
armoury of copper basins and reeling machines. They reported 
with cheerful alacrity that the soil was as good as that of Italy, and 
that they could produce ‘a fine, clean, and even thread.’ Mul- 
berry trees were planted every year between 1782 and 1742, and 
the trustees were advised to offer liberal bounties.*® In 1736 the 
author of The National Merchant predicted that Britons would 
produce wine and silk ‘in time’ in the new colony, and De Foe 
pointed out that Italy and France had also been at one stage no 
less destitute of the raw material.*? The shipment of some silk 
samples in 1739 aroused fresh enthusiasm. But after 1742 the 
hope of Georgia silk sank, and its cultivation was finally abandoned 
in 1790. 

British enterprise however did not confine its silk experiments 
to one province. The neighbouring province of South Carolina 
had for generations past been thought a possible source of supply. 
In 1671 the lords proprietors sought for mulberry trees from 
Virginia,** and in 1677 they directed the governor and council at 
Ashley River to engage a skilled cultivator. In 1679 eighty 
French protestants in London, led by Jacob Guérard, a Norman, 
and René Petit of Rouen, finding themselves in danger of being 
driven by their poverty to ‘return into Babylon,’ asked for a 


** Reasons for establishing Georgia (1733), pp. 5, 8. 8° Tbid. p. 7. 

” State of the Province of Georgia (1742), p. 19. 

*" The National Merchant (1736), p. 113. 

* De Foe’s Plan of the English Commerce (1737), p. 36. 

** Calendar of State Papers, Col. Series, America and W. Indies, 1669-74, p. 211. 
** Ibid. 1677-80, p. 59. 
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haven of refuge in Carolina,*® were lent 20001. by the government, 
and were allowed to establish silk weaving settlements at New 
Bordeaux and on the banks of the River Santee.** A plantation 
called Silkhope was founded in 1699.7 The same ambition prompted 
the efforts of a later generation of colonists in South Carolina, 
who petitioned the treasury in May 1742 to exempt plantation silk 
from import duties,‘* and who shipped 118 lbs. of raw silk to 
England in 1750. Early in 1765 the governor offered a reward of 
500 dollars to the first of certain immigrants from Nova Scotia to the 
western part of the province who should produce there 10 Ibs. weight 
of raw silk,‘® but in December of that year Lord Dartmouth was 
informed that the silk industry in South Carolina was on the decline.*° 
In spite of help from England and much advice, it never revived. 
No less devoted were the attempts of other settlers with the 
same object. The Virginians are alleged to have sent silk to make 
a coronation dress for Charles I.5' Guided by the happy English 
intuition, which associates the ideal of empire with the practice 
of liberty, they welcomed Walloons and Huguenots as early as 
1621, and at a later date they engaged French and Armenian 
experts: one of the latter received 4000 lbs. of tobacco for raising 
10 lbs. of silk. 300 lbs. of raw silk was sent by Berkeley and the 
council and burgesses of Virginia to Charles II in July 1668, 
‘ being the first fruites of their labour in that kind,’ which gift the 
king was pleased to command ‘to be wrought up for the use of 
our own person.’*? In 1730 the same quantity of silk was 
again shipped to England. Specimens of silk were despatched 
from Pennsylvania in 1726, and in 1771 2300 Ibs. were produced 
at Philadelphia, from which a gown was made for Queen Charlotte. 
In 1747 Governor Law of Connecticut wore a home-made silk 
coat and home-made silk stockings. In 1763 concessions of land 
in Florida, up to 20,000 acres were offered to intending cultivators 
of silk.5> Samuel Pullein, an Irish clergyman, spent immense 
labour in advocating colonial silk enterprise. In 1750 he translated 
Vida’s Silkworm into English verse, and in 1758 he published The 
Culture of Silk for the Use of the American Colonies. He argued 
that the mulberry could grow anywhere in America and, unlike 
tobacco, would enrich more than merely the planter class.** He 


4 Calendar of State Papers, Col. Series, America and W. Indies, 1677-80 
pp. 336, 428. 

46 Weiss’ French Protestant Refugees, p. 309. 

Century Magazine, v. (1884), 433. 

“* Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1742-5, p. 163. 

® Annual Register, 1765, p. 75. 

8 Hist. Manuscripts Commission, Report xiv. 10. Dartmouth MSS. (1895), ii. 28. 

5 Century Magazine, v. (1884), 432. 

8 Cal. S. P. Col. America and W. Indies, 1661-8, pp. 594, 627. 

38 Annual Register, 1763, p. 111. 

 Pullein’s Culture of Silk (1758), p. 3. 
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explained elaborately how to choose rich, loose mould as most 
suitable soil, how to plant long lines of mulberry trees from north 
to south, and how best to reel the silk into balls. The prince 
of Wales’ patronage was given expressly to this ardent tract, for, 
as Pullein declared, ‘ Britain’s commerce has its glory in the care 
of her princes.’ Benjamin Franklin’s enthusiasm for the same 
imperial project was keen and deliberate. Being of opinion that 
silk was ‘the happiest of all inventions for clothing,’ he sent 
for a French treatise on the management of silkworms in 1769,” 
and urged that as mulberry trees required less land than did 
pasturage, and did not impoverish the soil like flax and hemp, they 
ought to be planted in abundance. Grass would grow beneath 
mulberry avenues. Raw silk could be sold at from 20s. to 25s. 
a pound, and manufactured silk wore well. In 1771 he bought 
samples of reelers from Italy and of eggs from Valencia.”° The 
home government watched such endeavours with exemplary 
interest, bearing in mind how great a rise in the value of land in 
Italy had been due to its aptitude for growing mulberries. By the 
statute 9 Geo. ITI, c. 38, a bounty on the importation of raw silk 
from British plantations was offered for twenty-one years as from 
1 January 1770; for the first seven years 25/. would be paid for 
every consignment of the value of 100/.; for the second seven 
years, 20/., and for the third, 151. 

The explanation of the failure of the old colonial system to 
elicit any substantial return for its efforts to make the empire pro- 
duce its own silk lies in the dearness of labour in America.” Slaves 
were at one time expected to be useful in this respect, but the 
management of silkworms and the preparation of silk proved to 
require far more skill and concentration of mind than had been 
anticipated. Both the actual and the nominal rates of wages for 
adult white labour were infinitely higher in the colonies than in 
Italy or France, and consequently the higher cost of production 
was from the first fatal to the industry in North America. Apart 
from this disqualification, there was nothing unreasonable in the 
enterprise, for the southern provinces were in the same latitude 
as Canton and Turkey, were by nature as fertile as Bengal," and 
were far better adapted to the purpose than Sweden, which was 
then making no less valiant experiments in the same cause." 

The same principle of political economy that barred the foreign 
merchant from the home market, and sought to develop the supply 
of raw silk in the plantations, led to other state actions in England. 


55 Bigelow’s Franklin (1890), ii. 42. 


56 Tbid. ii. 80. 5° Gentleman’s Magazine xxvi. (1756), 161. 
58 Gee’s Trade and Navigation, p. 21; Gentleman’s Magazine xxvi. (1756), 162. 
5° Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776), book iv. ch. 8. 
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In order to encourage the export trade, a bounty upon all wrought 
silk shipped from Great Britain was recommended by the council 
for trade and the plantations in 1719,” and adopted to the extent 
of 8s. a pound by the statute 8 Geo. I, c. 15. In 1731 merchants 
at Glasgow, Greenock, and Leith claimed to participate in the 
bounty as being exporters of coverlets and rugs, in which ‘the 
coarsest refuse or husks of silk’ ® were ingredients. 

Of far more importance was the help given by the government 
to English inventors and patentees. Details of the mechanism, 
which had long made Italian engines for winding, spinning, and 
twisting raw silk into organzine the envy of the world and the 
source of an absolute monopoly of that material, had been pub- 
lished in England in 1607 and 1621, but had never been adopted 
in practice. In 1717 Thomas and John Lombe rented for 8/. an 
island on the Derwent near Derby, and built a mill on oaken piles 
at the cost of 30,0001. On 8 September 1718 Thomas patented three 
engines contrived on the Italian model, and these were built and 
worked by his brother John and two Italian artificers, whom they 
had enticed from Turin. John Lombe was murdered in 1722, but 
Thomas brought the works to a high perfection, notwithstanding 
the difficulty caused by the king of Sardinia’s prohibition of the 
export of the necessary raw silk from Piedmont on pain of death. 
On 28 January 1731/2 Sir Thomas Lombe petitioned the house 
of commons for the prolongation of his expiring patent on the 
ground that the policy of the Sardinian government had prevented 
the full exercise of his rights. A committee of the house re- 
ported on 11 February that Lombe’s mill had reduced the price 
of the fine Italian organzine required for weaving lustrings and 
alamodes by 5s. per pound (i.e. by 20 per cent.) and had even 
forced Italian makers to lower their charge from 27s. to 21s. 6d.” 
Prolongation of the patent rights was therefore recommended, but 
on 9 March manufacturers at Manchester, Macclesfield, Leek, and 
Stockport petitioned to the contrary, while the Derby corporation 
objected to the proposal on 26 February as tending to keep the 
poor at home and thereby to increase the local rates. Derby 
wool manufacturers resented the competition of silk; London 
throwers that of machinery; Blackburn manufacturers that of 
state-aided rivals.*’ Accordingly parliament voted Lombe a reward 
of 14,000/. in full satisfaction of his claims to national recompense,"* 
and this sum was paid by the treasury on 27 July 1732." Models 


® Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1714-9, p. 487. 

* Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1731-4, pp. 41,57. There were no 
true silk manufacturers in Scotland before 1822. 

** Journals of the Howse of Commons, xxi. 782. 

8 Tbid. 795. % Tbid. 840. 8 Thid. 842.  Tbhid. 855. 

® Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1731-4, p. 339. 
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of his three engines were made in February 1739 by Robert Smith, 
the king’s ‘ master of mechanics,’ so that knowledge of how to vie 
with Italy might be more diffused.” In the same spirit letters 
patent were granted for fourteen years to John Apletre in 1718 
for raising raw silk by experiments in Chelsea Park.”' The 
inventor had designed an evaporating stove to keep eggs warm, 
and an engine called ‘ the eggs’ chest,’ and he planted a number 
of mulberry trees in the park. Little however was heard of this 
scheme when once a company had been formed with a capital of 
a million sterling, of which 12501. was paid up on allotment.” 

It is of much interest to consider to what extent the English 
people were repaid for so much work and fervour. It must be 
admitted that they never wholly wrested supremacy in the silk 
trade from the French. The latter had several great advantages. 
In the first place, labour was far cheaper, and in this case cheap 
labour was not counterbalanced by any English superiority in taste 
or workmanship. Secondly, the supply of raw silk in France was 
nearer at hand and more abundant. As we have seen, a consider- 
able ‘crop’ was raised in France itself. Moreover, though the 
English tariff was scientific to the extent of placing a far heavier 
duty on dyed than on undyed thrown silk or organzine, and on the 
latter than on ‘ tram’ and singles, it maintained a duty on raw silk to 
the detriment of the manufacturer. This duty was 4s. a pound on 
silk from Bengal, and 5s. 74d. on silk from elsewhere, the corre- 
sponding French duty being only 44d.** Judged even by its own 
economic standard, the state seems to have been here entangled in 
a singular fallacy. Thirdly, the vagaries of English fashion were 
utterly uninfluenced by any patriotic preferences. Instead of 
supporting home industries, the consumer constantly sought for 
French goods, notwithstanding all preventive laws and all the 
proper promptings of national feeling. Women asked for Pompa- 
dour caps, Orleans handkerchiefs, and Conti mantlets at the bidding 
of cosmopolitan dressmakers, who, instead of considering pure taste 
and British interests, insisted on recommending French gowns and 
styles, and sent ‘the lady who is gracefully formed like the peahen, 
walking in the public gardens with the bobtail of the duck.’” 
Smuggled silk was especially prized, and makers at Manchester and 
Spitalfields tried to pass off their goods as being smuggled over 
from France.”* Moreover, without reference to foreign competition, 
the manufacture of a luxury is inevitably liable to recurring depres- 


” Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1739-41, p. 12. For the Italian silk 
industry see Prato, La Vita Economica in Piemonte (1908), pp. 216-35, 313. 

™ Produce of India, Italy, and France raised in England (1720), p. 7. 

72 Ibid. p. 18. 7 Edinburgh Review, xliii. (1826), 82-3. 

74 Shebbeare’s Letters on the English Nation (1755), ii. 229. 
*s Edinburgh Review. xliii. (1826), 81. 
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sion. A sudden reaction against the use of silk for both dress and 
furniture arose in 1785, and within eight years four thousand 
looms were shut in Spitalfields.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of disappointments, the silk industry made 
immense headway in England under the protectionist system. The 
home market was all but monopolised; even in 1830, after the 
introduction of a 30 per cent. ad valorem duty, imported French 
thrown silk only amounted to 213,991 lbs. The demand for raw 
silk from abroad grew steadily, and upon it depended the standard 
market prices charged at Turin.” Between 1765 and 1767 some 
715,000 lbs. were on an average thrown annually in England, an 
average which rose to 881,000 between 1785 and 1807, and to 
1,110,000 between 1801 and 1812. For every 2200 lbs. of raw silk 
manufactured in England 50001. were spent in wages. English 
merchants shipped English-made silk to America, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Portugal, Holland, Ireland, and Spain.” In 1700 Spital- 
fields was the only centre of a considerable silk trade, and thither 
the distressed French weaving colony of Canterbury had migrated 
in 1694." By the year 1800 the industry had been entirely trans- 
formed, and ranked among England’s greatest undertakings. The 
first silk mill at Macclesfield was only built in 1756, but before 
1800 it was widely noted for its buttons and ribbons, and had a 
population of 8700 people.*° Congleton had only 3861 inhabitants 
in 1801, but three-fifths of that number worked in silk mills, and its 
spun silk was in great demand.*' James Brindley built the water 
wheel for its first silk mill in 1752. Coventry ribbons became world- 
famous. Manchester possessed 10,000 silk weavers in 1815; Stock- 
port, Middleton, Leek, Derby, Glossop, Chesterfield, Bishop Stortford, 
Sherborne, Stalbridge, and Barnstaple each acquired proficiency in 
various departments of the silk trade ; Essex boasted of three silk 
mills, and of an army of home workers in the villages adjacent to 
the East End of London.” Dublin, thanks to Huguenot immigrants 
from the west of France, prospered in the same employment until 


76 Edinburgh Review, xliii. (1826), p. 79. 

77 Young’s Travels in France, ii. 220. 

78 Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria, ii. 43, 49, 56, 112; Shillington & Chapman’s 
England and Portugal (1907), p. 264; Boyer’s Political State of Great Britain, xl. 
(1730) 660. 

7? The Interest of England considered (1720), p. 25. 

% Finney’s Macklesfelde (1873), p. 10; Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria, ii. 6; Corry’s 
Macclesfield (1817), passim. 

1 Head’s Congleton (1887), pp. 147-8; Beawes, ii. 6; Corry’s Congleton (1817), 
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' 8 Vict. County History, Lancashire (1908), ii. 311, 394 ; Derbyshire (1907), ii. 372 : 
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the Union.®** Even in France the skill of the English workers 
occasionally won a precarious foothold on the public taste.** During 
the prevalence of Anglomania, the French court bought English 
silk, and thereby provoked the indignation of those who supported 
the national silk industry.* 

It is impossible to deny that the favour shown by the British 
government towards this particular trade during the eighteenth 
century fostered a large industry, and generated an important 
means of employment. The workers of the time were fully alive to 
the utility of having the largest possible number of trades flourishing 
in the country and thus minimising the chances of general 
depression. The younger Pitt realised their apprehensions in this 
respect, when he shrank from extending the French commercial 
treaty of 26 September 1786, to any silk goods other than gauze, 
which the two contracting states agreed to admit with a 12 per cent. 
ad valorem duty. ‘1 tremble at the very mention of a repeal of 
our manufactured silk laws,’ wrote Rose to Eden in May 1786, owing 
to the dangerous attitude of the Spitalfields operatives towards any 
suggestion of whittling down our prohibitive system.** Pitt confessed 
that beyond permitting reciprocity for gauze, which gave England 
a striking advantage, he dared not invite French competition in the 
home market.*’ Nor was the suspicion of the workers that free trade 
meant their ruin ill-founded. Since the removal of the 15 per cent. 
duty in 1860, the pressure of growing foreign competition has been 
overwhelming.** The census of 1901 disclosed that only 39,085 
persons were occupied in working silk, as against 130,723 such 
persons in the census of 1851. The number of weavers in Spital- 
fields has fallen from 40,000 to 300, in Derby from 6000 to 660, 
in Coventry from over 15,000 to under 700. Seven-eighths of the 
silk mills at Congleton and two-thirds of those at Macclesfield 
have ceased to exist. Silk exports have shrunk almost to extinction, 
while imported silk goods have grown steadily in volume. Wages 
have fallen. Working for longer hours and requiring far less 
remuneration to maintain their lower standard of comfort, the silk 
workers of Lyons and Milan have ousted their English rivals 
in most neutral markets and have competed hotly with them in 
Great Britain itself. 

Upon these facts the orthodox economist might argue that 
Hanoverian England was at fault in bolstering up an industry 

‘8 Wardle’s Silk, p. 139; Lloyd’s Thoughts on Trade (1736), p. 10; Publications 
of the Huguenot Society, vols. vii., xiv. 

84 Shebbeare’s Letters on the English Nation, ii. 200. 

%’ Godard, L’Ouvrier en Soie, pp. 212-3. 


86 Auckland Journal and Correspondence (ed. 1861), i. 120. 
87 Tbid. i. 161. 


** Reports of the Tariff Commission, vol. ii. part 6; Head’s Congleton, passim ; 
Vict. County Hist., Derby (1907), ii. 372. 
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incapable of thriving on its own merits. Such a view hardly 
dawned upon the country before Adam Smith’s time. Arthur 
Young, writing in 1792, considered bounties offered to silk producers 
by the Society of Arts ‘a great but harmless folly,’ *® but in the main 
the political theory of the age was wholly at variance with the modern 
conception that the consumer’s interest is the first consideration. 
Silk importers and brokers of East Indian goods appear to have 
been the only active opponents of the general policy. The ordinary 
Briton did not mind paying far in excess of the natural cost of silk ; 
had he appreciated free trade, he might in fact have bought fully 
manufactured Asiatic silk for the same price as that charged for the 
raw material to the English manufacturer.” The prevalence of a 
vast system of smuggling was a further feature of the time, from 
which the economic school of a later date drew not unjustly a 
hostile moral. In the years 1724 to 1731 inclusive, only 339 lbs. 
weight of wrought silk was actually entered in the British customs, 
although it was notorious that nearly half the silk then worn in 
England had been made in France.*' As late as 1827 only 5 per 
cent. of the silk goods that were registered at French ports as 
destined for England were notified at British custom houses. A 
mere glance at the Treasury Papers of the time shows how general 
was the running of these goods,” and in 1799 we find even the 
Manchester Commercial Society protesting against its prevalence.”’ 

Such defects in their system were however of minor con- 
sequence to the generations which fought with France for colonial 
and maritime supremacy under the inspiration of Pitt’s imperial 
ideals. A self-sufficing empire was its dream; British work for 
British workers was its accepted creed. Rightly or wrongly, it 
identified the prevailing methods of government policy with the 
interests of the poor. The argument of free importers that labour 
ought to flow into channels more naturally productive was, accord- 
ing to one writer, similar to the selfish wish of the sexton of 
Cripplegate during the great plague, who wanted mortality to con- 
tinue unabated that he might have the burial fees.‘ Silk weavers 
could not become bricklayers at a moment’s notice. In 1719 a 
pamphlet, written to persuade the nation to revert to a scheme of 
higher duties, said that every yard of manufactured silk imported 
deprived the labourer of support. One loom alone meant employ- 
ment for four hands. It may indeed be fairly admitted that 


8° Young’s Travels in France, ii. 38. 

% Edinburgh Review, xliii. (1826), p. 79. 

*! Reasons for establishing Georgia (1733), p. 9. 

% Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1714-9, pp. 137, 151, 209. 
°° Helm’s Manchester Chamber of Commerce (1895), p. 57. 
" Brief State of the Question (1719), p. 47. 

*% The Weaver’s True Case (1719), p. 35. 
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although unemployment only occasionally troubled the serenity of 
English life in the eighteenth century, there were still good reasons 
for appreciating the growth of the silk industry in this respect. 
One hundredweight of Legee Turkish silk would provide employ- 
ment for 297 persons weekly, comprising throwers, winders, 
warpers, dyers, quillers and weavers, and for this raw material, 
fully manufactured English cloth was given in exchange. The 
author of Great Britain’s Glory, a tract of 1715, gives no less 
eloquent statistics as to the number of hands employed in making 
ribbons from Italian silk, and stockings and handkerchiefs from 
Bellendine.*’ Nor was this merely a secondary objective to the 
statesmen who contemplated the silk manufacture taking a place 
among great English staples.°** The expressed reason for stem- 
ming the invasion of the home market by oriental silks was the con- 
sequent desolation of Spitalfields, and the act that restricted the 
silk sales of the East India Company was itself intituled an act ‘ for 
the more effectual employing the poor.’ Those who pressed parlia- 
ment in 1729 to adopt with regard to silk the principle embodied in 
the merchandise marks act of our own time, claimed to champion 
the cause ‘ of the poor, the old and infirm people, and the small and 
helpless babes.’ *° Sir T. F. Buxton described theintroduction of foreign- 
made silks in 1816 as ‘ contrary to the laws of the land, contrary 
to higher laws, justice, charity.’'°° A drawback allowed by the 
statute 8 George I, c. 15, on the re-exportation of silk stuffs which 
had been imported from abroad in a partially manufactured state, 
was designed to safeguard the English shipping interest. 

The condition of the silk workers during the eighteenth century 
is not directly relevant to the economic theory of the time, as any 
general regulation of labour was then beyond the bounds of political 
speculation. It was also very variable. Silk factories were not 
numerous even during the last half of the century. Work was largely 
entrusted by manufacturers to undertakers who distributed it among 
women, boys, and girls in country districts. In some cases, it was 
given at first hand to journeymen who owned their own looms. 
Naturally conditions were not the same in Spitalfields and the villages 
of Cheshire. It was thought at the time that female and child labour 
ranked high among the blessings conferred upon the nation by the 
silk industry. Three-quarters of the single hand weavers in Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire were women, and then, as now, men took but 
small part in the industry at Macclesfield. Ten boys were ordinarily 
employed in weaving two lbs. of silk into silver thread, and at Spital- 


% Great Britain’s Glory (1715), p. 11. ” Ibid. p. 12. 

% Interest of England considered (1720), p. 3. 

%” Observations on the Bill for Better Employing the Poor, &c. (1729), p. 1. 
100 Speech on Distress in Spitalfields (1816), p. 7. 
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fields'”' they were employed in large numbers ‘to the great relief, ease, 
and comfort of their poor parents.’ '°? Women, boys, and girls were 
the most violent assailants of the ladies who by wearing calico gowns 
in 1719 appeared to sound the knell of the silk trade’s prosperity.’ 
One of the worst effects of the decline of the fine cloth trade in 
Wiltshire was said to be the resultant unemployment of children, 
which made them ‘a dead weight upon their parents’ hands.’ '”* 
Consequently the easily learnt practices of winding and reeling silk 
into hanks were very dear to thrifty English parents.’ High 
pattens were lashed to the feet of the boys employed in Lombe’s 
mill at Derby when they were too small to reach the machinery. 
‘To this curious but wretched place,’ writes Hutton, the local 
historian, ‘I was bound apprentice for seven years, which I always 
consider the most unhappy of my life.’'°* We must not deem it a 
vice peculiar to the silk industry that Macclesfield children used 
to be hired out at the age of six for the wage of 6d. a week during 
the first year, 9d. during the second, and 1s. 3d. during the next 
three years.’ The generation which won victory at Plassey and 
Quebec, at Quiberon Bay and Bunker Hill, was not humane. 

The rate of wages was generally low. A weaver is said to have 
earned about 5s. 7d. a week in 1715,)% and in 1795 4s. 6d. for 
single hand work, and from 8s. to 12s. if working at aloom. During 
and after the industrial revolution his wages rose rapidly wherever 
other manufactures like cotton spinning enhanced the demand for 
labour. In 1770 silk gingham makers at Manchester earned 
7s. 6d. a week,'”® while in 1776 a Macclesfield millman was paid 7s., 
and a woman doubler 3s. 6d. Fifteen years later the competition 
of the cotton mills had driven the Macclesfield millman’s wages up to 
16s., the doubler’s to 10s., and even the child’s pittance to sums 
ranging from 2s. 6d. to 5s. During the French war some silk weavers 
at Macclesfield earned nearly 31. a week, and the town’s prosperity 
was amazing.''® After 1815 wages declined. Dorset millhands were 
given only 4s. 6d. in 1831""', while in 1817 broad ribbon weavers 
were paid wages ‘not sufficient for the maintenance of even a 
small family.’''? Conditions ruling in Spitalfields were distinctive. 


0! Great Britain’s Glory, p. 13. 

w2 England’s Advocate (1699), p. 5; Bray’s Tour (1783), p. 107. 
103 The Weaver’s True Case, p. 41. 

4 The Misery of the Miserable (1739), p. 13. 

5 Clarke’s Tour through the South of England, p. 126. 

106 Hutton’s Derby (1791), pp. 192-3. 

107 Finney’s Macklesfelde, p. 122; Corry’s Macclesfield, p. 166. 
8 Great Britain’s Glory, p. 11. 

‘09 Young’s Tour through the North of England (1770), iii. 246. 
"© Corry’s Macclesfield, pp. 166-192. 

Victoria County History, Dorset, ii. 363. 

2 Minutes of Evidence, Report of Committee on Poor Laws (1817), p. 214. 
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The period 1768-72 was one of industrial war between employers 
and employed, and closed in special legislation, to which later 
industrial history has given some celebrity. The riots of 1763 and 
1769 were particularly grave. In the former year 2000 workmen, 
‘masked and disguised as sailors,’ broke the looms and were only 
prevented from slaying the master silk weavers by the interference 
of regular troops.'* In January 1768 a similar outbreak was threat- 
ened,'!* and between September and December 1769 soldiers were 
required to maintain peace.'* Rioters convicted of cutting looms were 
hanged in December 1769 and January 1770.1 On 16 April 1771 
one Daniel Clarke, who had given evidence against the offenders, 
was half drowned and then stoned to death by the mob.'” In 
those terrible days a subscription of 2d. per loom was paid by all 
weavers still at work towards thesupport of the unemployed, and thus 
were sown the seeds of the later Trade Unionism. The government of 
the day met the emergency by legislation in a panic. By a statute 
13 George III, c. 68, the wages of Spitalfields journeymen were to be 
assessed as from 1 July 1773 by the lord mayor and justices, and 
employers evading their regulations were to be fined for the benefit 
of needy weavers and their families. Sweating nevertheless was 
rife in 1785. In 1792 the statute 32 George ITI, c. 44, extended the 
scope of the law to those employed in manufactures where silk was 
mixed with other materials, and in 1811 females were included by the 
statute 51 George III, c.7. The Spitalfields Acts were enforced by 
means of elaborate price lists, and a journeymen’s society was formed 
to prosecute employers in default. Although there were local move- 
ments in Coventry, Nuneaton, and Macclesfield in 1818 to make 
the operation of the acts universal, they were abolished in 1824, 
and their general result seems to have been unfortunate. Labour 
at Spitalfields grew more oppressed than ever by poverty,''* and 
the levelling effects of its minimum wage sent away the best 
workmen to thrive in the freer air of Cheshire, Manchester, 
Taunton, and Norwich.'” 

In view of the prevailing cheapness of meat, bread, butter, 
cheese, and beer before the industrial revolution,!”° and of the fact 
that many silk weavers were able to combine their handicraft with 
agricultural pursuits, the lowness of wages must not lead us to take 
too gloomy a view of the welfare of the workers. Indeed the wages 
themselves are little below the normal standards of other English 
manufactures at that period, and are practically on a level with 


"3 Home Office Papers, 1760-5, pp. 312-3, 318. 

14 Ibid. 1766-9, p. 437. 5S Ibid. pp. 541-2. 

16 Ibid. 1770-2, p. 273. "7 Ibid. p. 274. 

"8 Brentano’s Gilds (1870), p. 130; Hale’s Letter to Whitbread (1816) pp. 13-9. 
4° Brentano, p. 127; Dowell’s Taxation (1888), ii. 201. 

20 Corry’s Macclesfield, p. 61. 
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those paid to Macclesfield weavers to-day.'** Compared with 
France, where Lyons was the centre of much casual and miserably 
paid labour, the country paid its silk journeymen well, and there 
seem to have been few complaints outside Spitalfields that the 
employers absorbed an undue proportion of the profits of the trade. 
We may indeed regard England’s policy towards the silk industry 
in the eighteenth century as mercantilism at its best. It is true 
that its protectionist system was immoderate and not absolutely 
scientific, that much may be said against its too frequent inter- 
ference in the normal tides of work and wages. It is also true 
that it made the classes in society which indulged in the use of silk 
pay more for that luxury than was required by the natural pro- 
cesses of untrammelled production and exchange. Yet these dis- 
advantages were not a price too high to pay for the growth of a 
great trade, which during the eighteenth century provided a large 
class of English people with regular and useful employment. 


GERALD B. Herrz. 


21 Draper’s Record, 25 July 1908. 





Notes and Documents 


A Contemporary Account of the Battle of Tinchebrat. 


Few battles of English medieval history can vie in importance 
with that of Tinchebrai. Yet the accounts of the chroniclers are 
unsatisfactory to the last degree. We depend entirely upon Henry 
of Huntingdon and Orderic for our knowledge of the tactics 
adopted on the one side and the other. Neither of these 
writers had military experience; neither was an eye-witness; 
and they wrote at least fifteen years after the event. Even if 
they were in agreement we should still be free to doubt whether 
their descriptions of the battle were correct. But they appear to 
disagree, and it is difficult to see how they can be reconciled. 
Professor Oman, who has examined the evidence more thoroughly 
than any other modern writer, believes that the discrepancies of 
Orderic and Huntingdon only exist in the imaginations of critics.' 
He holds that Huntingdon supplies the clue to the truth of the 
matter, and interprets Orderic in such a sense as to make him 
harmonise with Huntingdon. On the other hand Sir James 
Ramsay’ adopts the more drastic course of treating Hunting- 
don’s account as worthless, and develops his own theory on the 
lines suggested by the words of Orderic. The result is that two 
radically different accounts of the battle are in circulation. To 
Sir James Ramsay the battle is essentially an affair of cavalry ; 
while Mr. Oman is convinced that the main armies fought on foot, 
and that the only mounted men in the field were the king’s 
auxiliaries from Brittany and Maine, who are admitted on all 
hands to have settled the fortune of the day. A new source, which 
I print below, suggests a third interpretation of the evidence, 
midway between the two existing theories. This document is a 
letter describing the battle, which was written within a few days of 
the event. It shows that neither Huntingdon nor Orderic is com- 
pletely right, but that each has some ground for his statements. 
For the fact is that the king at all events used cavalry and infantry 
in close combination. , 


1 Art of War in the Middle Ages (1898), p. 379. 
2 The'Foundations of England, ii. 254. 
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Among the manuscripts belonging to Jesus College, Oxford 
(now deposited in the Bodleian library), there is a small folio 
volume of the later twelfth century, which contains Bede’s tract 
De Tabernaculo et uasis eius, the Libellus de ponderibus attributed 
to the same author, and some miscellanea in hands of a slightly 
later date than that of the original scribe. At the head of these 
miscellanea are placed two letters relating to Tinchebrai. The first 
is the well-known despatch of Henry I announcing his victory to 
Anselm: a copy which only differs from that given by Eadmer * 
in that it adds the attesting clause, omitted by Eadmer as irrele- 
vant.‘ The second letter is from a priest of Fécamp to a priest of 
Séez, announcing the king’s success and giving some details of 
the battle. It must have been written soon after the battle, but 
not before the king and his army had arrived at Caen, on their 
way toRouen. Here our priest received an audience from the king 
and probably collected his information. The value of his evidence 
was recognised by Coxe in his catalogue of the Jesus College MSS., 
and also by Sir T. Duffus Hardy. Both quote some sentences from 
the letter. But it has never been edited in full nor have its contents 
received due consideration. We do not know the name either of the 
writer or of his correspondent. We only learn from the letter that 
the priest of Fécamp was a friend of Robert d’Estouteville, a leading 
partisan of the duke and one of the principal captives taken in the 
battle ; that nevertheless the priest rejoiced in the king’s victory as 
a pledge of better times in store for Normandy; and that he had 
obtained from Henry some remission of the imposts levied on the 
lands of his church. He may have been at Tinchebrai ; but he does 
not say so ; and his facts are such as he might glean at second hand. 
Though precisely informed regarding the battle array of the king, 
he is vague as to that of the duke; and of the actual conflict he 
only says that it lasted barely an hour, and that Robert of Belesme 
was the first to fly. Still his letter deserves a careful perusal. It 
throws new light on two interesting questions, the strength of the 
forces engaged and the manner in which they were handled. The 
letter runs as follows :— 

[Jesus College, Oxford, MS. li. fo. 104.) 

Domino suo presbytero Sagii presbyter Fiscanni salutem et orationes. 
Bonum apporto nuntium, domine mi, quoniam uos huius nuntii auidum 


’ Hist. Nov. p. 184, Rolls series. 

* The clause runs Teste Waldrico Cancellario apud Wellebof. The place in 
question is Elbcuf-sur-Andelle, near Rouen. Henry visited the Norman capital 
between 28 September, the date of Tinchebrai, and 15 October, when he was at 
Lisieux for a Great Council. We can therefore fix the date of this letter within 
narrow limits. The mention of Waldric confirms the hypothesis that he is identica 
with that Gualdricus capellanus regis who took duke Robert prisoner on the field of 
battle. 

5 Descr. Catal.of MSS. relating to the Hist. of Great Britain and Ireland, ii. 99, 
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noui. Rex dominus noster pugnauit cum fratre suo apud Tenercebraium 
iii kal. Octobris hora tertia; et fuit sic bellum dispositum. In prima 
acie fuerunt Baiocenses, Abrincatini, et Constantinienses, omnes pedites. 
Ad hee septingenti equites utrique aciei ordinati; preterea comes 
Cenomannis et comes Britonum Alanus Fregandus circumcingentes 
exercitum, usque ad mille equites, remotis omnibus gildonibus et seruis. 
Nam totus exercitus regis prope modum ad XL milia horum estimabatur. 
Comes uero ad VI milia habuit, equites septingentos, et uix una hora 
prelium stetit, Roberto de Belismo statim terga uertente, ex cuius fuga 
dispersi sunt omnes. Comes uero captus est, eb comes Moritonii cum 
suis baronibus, Robertus de Stuteuilla amicus meus; reliqui omnes fusi 
fugatique. Porro terra redacta est sub rege, et nequid uos preteream 
illud mirum quod rex in prelio uix duos amisit. Unus solus uulneratus 
est, Robertus de Bonesbot. Ad regem cum uenissem benigne me excepit 
apud Cadomum, et omnia que de terra nostra exigebat uoluntarie indulsit. 
Et nune pax in terra reddita est, Deo gratias. Vos quoque orate ut 


sempiterna permaneat, et ut nobis Deus sanitatem mentis et corporis 
tribuat. VALETE. 


According to Orderic, the duke was inferior in mounted men 
but his infantry outnumbered those of the king. The story of the 
priest is very different. He estimates the light infantry of the king 
at 40,000, of the duke at 6000. These round figures should not be 
taken too seriously, but they indicate the writer’s general impression 
that in this respect the odds against the duke were six or seven to 
one. It isnot easy to follow the priest’s statements as to the cavalry. 
Bat he appears to say that the king had 2400 mounted men as 
against 700 on the side of Robert. The source of Orderic’s mis- 
conception appears to be that Henry’s foot-soldiers were for the 
most part sent to the rear and took no part in the action ; they are 
the gildones et servi of whom the priest speaks so contemptuously. 
And it should be noticed that the English foot-soldiers, who were 
undoubtedly on the field, must be included in this category. They 
were idle and inglorious spectators of the battle in which (according 
to the boast of their countryman William of Malmesbury) England 
turned the tables upon Normandy and wiped out the disgrace of 
Senlac. Of effective foot-soldiers the king may well have had fewer 
than his brother. Turning now from Orderic to the king’s letter, 
we find again that the priest supplies a wholesome corrective to 
misrepresentations which might otherwise impose upon us. Henry 
carefully refrains from mentioning the disparity of his brother's 
forces ; Robert, he says, had come against him cwm omnibus copiis 
militum et peditum quos prece et pretio adunare potuit. The battle 
had been fiercely (acriter) contested. Without great loss his men 
had captured 400 knights and 10,000 infantry, and had slain an 
enormous number of their opponents. If we accept these figures, 
it follows that the king had taken more prisoners than there were 
soldiers, on the priest’s computation, in the army of the duke. 
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The fact is that through Henry’s letter there runs a note of boastful 
exaggeration against which we must be on our guard. A battle 
which was begun and ended within sixty minutes can hardly have 
been a desperate affair. The priest, no doubt, is indulging in hyper- 
bole when he assures his friend that ‘barely two’ were killed, and 
only one man wounded, on the royal side. But the king’s losses 
were so light that we may regard the result of the battle as a 
foregone conclusion. 

We now come to the question of tactics. Henry of Huntingdon 
asserts that the knights of both armies dismounted and fought on 
foot.6 Orderic, though he gives a detailed description of the forces, 
omits to enlighten us on this important point; his language is 
ambiguous. He describes the king’s battle-order as follows :— 


‘Deinde ferratae acies ordinatae sunt, et disciplinabiliter stipatae 
processerunt. Primam aciem rexit Rannulfus Baiocensis ; secundam 
Robertus comes Mellentensis; tertiam vero Guillelmus de Guarenna. 
.. + Rex autem Anglos et Normannos secum pedites detinuit ; 


Cenomannos autem et Britones longe in campo cum Helia consule 
constituit.’ 7 


Mr. Oman argues that the pedites of this passage are identical 
with the three ferratae acies. But this is an unnatural construction 
to put upon the Latin ; andif the king had taken upon himself the 


general command of the three acies, he would have made himself 
responsible for leading one of them. The evidence of the priest 
makes it clear that these pedites are the gildones et servi who 
were sent to the rear; and Orderic certainly speaks as though 
the three ferratae acies were equites. Again, the latter uses the 
word turmae of the duke's first division, that which was the most 
prominent in the battle; and if his Latin can be trusted, this 
must mean that they too were cavalry. We agree therefore with 
Sir James Ramsay in holding that Orderic means to describe the 
battle as a duel of cavalry. But we do not agree that Orderic is 
wholly correct. For one thing we have to explain Huntingdon’s 
account, which contradicts Orderic ; and it is impossible to accept 
Sir James’s theory that Huntingdon is merely giving an erroneous 
paraphrase of Orderic: the two narratives are independent in 
their origin. Secondly, we have to reckon with the priest’s letter, 
which is entitled to rank as evidence above either of our two 
chroniclers. 

The priest, in describing the king’s host, makes it clear that 
infantry played an important part. In prima acie (sc. regis) 
Juerunt Baiocenses, Abrincatini, et Constantinienses, omnes pedites. 
Ad hee septingenti equites utrique aciet ordinati. He only allows 
for two divisions; uterque must mean ‘ each of two.’ But the first 


® Hist. Angl. p. 235, ed. T. Arnold. 
7 Hist. Eccl. iv. p. 230, ed. le Prévost. 
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of these is composite and corresponds to two of the acies described 
in Orderic. In the king's vanguard there was a division of foot- 
soldiers supported by 700 knights; behind chese came a second 
division of 700 knights. A long way behind was posted the general 
mass of infantry commanded by the king. The formation adopted 
was not a line, as in the account given by Mr. Oman, but a column, 
probably in échelon. The duke’s army was similarly arrayed. 
Hence the main fighting was between the first divisions of each army. 
Neither in Orderic nor in Huntingdon do we hear of any other 
divisions sharing in the mélée. But the duke, to compensate for 
his deficiency in knights, had placed infantry in the centre of his 
column, between the mounted divisions led by William of Mortain 
and Robert of Belesme. These foot-soldiers were thrown into con- 
fusion by a flank attack against which they were wholly unpro- 
tected ; and the centre of the duke’s column being shattered the 
whole formation ‘dissolved,’ and the event of the battle was 
decided. This at least is our interpretation of Orderic, who alone 
gives something like a picture of the situation. Orderic, if we 
may hazard a guess, got his information from old soldiers and did 
not use it with any great intelligence. Here, as elsewhere, he 
presents us with the materials of a sound narrative. He reports 
his informants fairly enough, but he seems to report them without 
a clear perception of their meaning. H. W. C. Davis. 


The Cingue Ports under Henry L1. 


On 26 July 1818, Edward II confirmed a series of four charters 
granted by Henry II to the barons of Hastings, to the archbishop 
of Canterbury's men of Lhida and Dyngemers, to the men of 
Hythe, and to the men of Sandwich and Sarre.' Of these, the first 
two are dated by the editor of the Calendar (p. ix) as being granted 
between 1155 and 1158, while the two others are assigned to between 
1154 and 1160 or 1161. Since however they are all dated in 
England, and Henry went abroad in August 1158 for more than 
four years, they must all be before that date. None of these four 
charters appear to be known to any historian of the Cinque Ports. 
On 6 June 1205 John granted to Hastings, Hythe, and Sandwich 
(omitting Sarre) charters which were almost verbatim copies of 
those granted by his father, and were intended to be confirma- 
tions of them, as is shown by the marginal notes in the 
Charter Rolls (Confirmatio hominum de Hastings, &c.), and by 
the clause ‘sicut carta Regis Henrici patris nostri quam inde 
habent rationabiliter testatur ’ which is found in each charter.’ 
On the same day John granted a charter to the men of Dover, 


1 Cal. of Charter Rolls, iii. 219-221. 2 Rot. Chart. p. 153. 
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which was also a confirmation of one granted by his father, and on 
the following day he granted a similar confirmation to the men of 
Romney : but both these earlier charters are lost. But the most 
noteworthy point in all these charters is that in the charter to the 
men of Lydd and Dengemarsh is a clause that they should be quit of 
toll, &e., ‘ sicut quieti esse debent ex consuetudine quinque portuum,’ 
a statement which affords written evidence of the existence of the 
confederation thirty-three years before the earliest written evidence 
known to either Mr. Round* or M. Petit-Dutaillis.* All that Mr. 
Round says of John’s charters to the individual ports may be said 
of the charters of Henry II. In passing, it may be noticed that on 
the same 26 July 1313, Edward Il confirmed a charter granted by 


John in 1207 to the barons of Pevensey. A. Batuarp. 


An Assessment for the Fortieth of 1232. 


In September 1232, when Peter des Roches had just become the 
chief adviser of Henry III, an aid of a fortieth of movables was 
granted by an assembly at Lambeth.’ The grant was to be 
appropriated to the payment of the king’s debt to the count of 
Brittany.? The enrolment of the writ of collection is to be found 
on the Close Roll; * and part of a roll of assessment made before 
the commissioners survives among the Rentals and Surveys at the 
Public Record Office. This document, a fragment of a longer roll, 
deals with the vill of Stathern (Leicestershire), which belonged 
partly to the fee of William de Albini, lord of Belvoir,‘ and partly to 
the priory of Belvoir.’ The roll begins in the middle of the Albini 
fee and ends with the tenants of the priory. The assessment of 
the fortieth is exact in 16 cases; in one the assessment is too high 
by the twentieth part of a penny; and in the remaining eight 
cases, the sum is worked out to the nearest fraction of a mark, 


6s. 4d. for example being treated as 6s. 8d. N. Niemeyer. 


[Rentals & Surveys, Gen. Ser., Roll 531.] 
Robertus Sarninge(?) Bladum suum valuit® 21 solidos et 4 denarios. 


Duos equos habuit et valuerunt 6 s. Tres vaccas et valuerunt 8 s.’ 
Summa 8 marcae. Domino Regi 12 d. 


% Feudal England, p. 564. 

‘ Studies supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History, p. 87. 

' Matth. Paris, Chron. Mai. iii. 223. 

* Ibid. For notices of the collection compare Annal. Monast. ii. 310; iii. 72-3; 
iv. 423. § Cal. of Close Rolls, 1231-4, p. 155. 

* Nichols, Hist. and Antiq. of Leic. u. pt. i. p. 355. > Monast. Angl. iii. 285, 

* The assessment was made on chattels as they were held on 22 Sept. 1232; 
‘quadragesimam partem ... mobilium . . . sicut ea habuerunt in crastino sancti 
Matthaei anno regni nostri xvi°’: Cal. of Close Rolls 1231-4, p. 155. 

7 The ‘ mobilia’ are enumerated in the writ : ‘ videlicet de bladis, carrucis, ovibus, 
vaccis, porcis, haraciis, equis carettariis et deputatis ad wainagium in maneriis,’ ibid. 
None of the men of Stathern possessed all these things. 
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Hugo Kaihou Bladum suum valuit 22 s. et 4d. Duos equos [habuit 
et valuerunt] 6s. Unum bovem et duas vaccas et valuerunt 8s. Et 
15 oves et valuerunt 10s. Summa 8 marcae [6s.4d.] Domino Regi 
14 d. 

Nicholaus Prepositus. Bladum suum valuit 2 marcas. Duos equos 
habuit et valuerunt 6s. Duos boveset valuerunt6s. Unam vaccam 2s. 
12 oves et valuerunt 8s. Summa 3 marcae 8 s.8d. Domino Regi 15d. 

Radulfus de Hoiland. Bladum suum valuit8s.4d. Et duos boves 
habuit et valuerunt 5s. Summal1 marca. Domino Regi 4 d. 

Willelmus Cocus. Bladum suum valuit 10 s. Unum equum habuit et 
valuit 3s. Unam vaccam et valuit 2s. et dimidiam. Summa 1 marca 
20d. Domino Regi 4 d. unum obolum. 

Walterus filius(?) Dode. Bladum suum valuit 2 marcas 4d. Duos 
equos [habuit et valuerunt] 7s. Duos boves et duas vaccas et valuerunt 
[10]s. 24 oves et valuerunt 16s. Summa4marcaeetdimidia. Domino 
Regi 18 d. 

Hugo filius Nigelli. Bladum suum valuit 20s. Duos boves habuit 
et valuerunt 6s. Duas vaccas et valuerunt 4s.4d. Unum equum et 
valuit 2s. 4 oves et valuerunt 2s.8d. Summa2marcae 8s. Domino 
Regi 10 d. 

Walterus de Hideby. Bladum suum valuit 20s. Duos boves et duas 
vaceas habuit et valuerunt 12s. 15 oves et valuerunt 10s. Summa 
8 marcae 20d. Domino Regi 12 d. unum obolum. 

Dionysius de Hoiland. Bladum suum valuit [9] s. Unum equum 
habuit et 5(?) oves et valuerunt 6s. Summal1 marca 20d. Domino 
Regi [4] d. unum obolum. 

Alicia vidua. Bladum suum valuit 1 marcam. Duas vaccas [habuit 
et valuerunt] 5 s. 38 oves et valuerunt 2s. Summa 1 marca [7 s.] 
Domino Regi 6 d. 

Galfridus filius Walteri. Bladum suum valuit 2 marcas. Unum 
equum habuit et valuit 8s. Duos boves et duas vaccas et valuerunt 11 s. 
3 oves et valuerunt 2s. Summa 3 marcae2s.8d. Domino Regi 12 d. 
unum obolum. 

Robertus Parvus. Bladum suum valuit 1 marcam. Duas vaccas 
habuit et valuerunt 5s. 15 oves et valuerunt 10s. Summa 2 marcae 
20d. Domino Regi 8 d. 

Rogerus Bond, Bladum suum valuit 1 marcam. Unum equum 
habuit et valuit 3 s. Unum bovem et valuit 8 s. Unum ovem et 
valuit 8d. Summa 20s, Domino Regi 6 d. 

Willelmus ad Fontem. Bladum suum valuit 1 marcam. Unum 
bovem habuit et valuit 3s. Unum equum et valuit2s. Tres oves et 
valuit 2s. Summal marca et9s. Domino Regi 6d. et tres quadrantes. 

Willelmus Sutor. Bladum suum valuit 5s. Duas vaccas habuit et 
valuerunt 5 s. 10 oves et valuerunt dimidiam marcam. Summa 16 s. 
8d. Domino Regi 5 d. 

Johannis de Aubeni. Bladum suum valuit 28 s. 8d. 4 boves et 
valuerunt 13s. Duos equos et valuerunt 5s. Summa 38 marcae 20 d. 
Domino Regi 12 d. unum obolum. 

Giliena Borard. Bladum suum valuit 4 s. Duas vaccas habuit et 
valuerunt4 s. 38 oves etvaluerunt 2s. Summal0s. Domino Regi8d. 
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Simon Borard. Bladum suum valuit6s.20d. Une genie* et valuit 
2s. 8 oves et valuerunt 2s. Summa 11s. 8 d. Domino Regi 8 d. 
unum obolum. 

Walterus de Aubeni. Bladum suum valuit 14s. Duos boves habet 
et valuerunt 6s. Summa 20s. Domino Regi 6 d. 

Robertus frater Nicolai. Bladum suum valuit 3s.8d. Une genice ® 
et valuit 20 d. 2 oves et valuerunt 16 d. Summa dimidia marca. Domino 
Regi 2 d. 

Robertus filius Walteri. Bladum suum valuit 2 marcas. 3 boves 
habuit et valuerunt 10 s. Duas vaccas et valuerunt 4 s. 6 d. Duos 
equos et valuerunt6s. 15 oves et valuerunt10s. Summa 4 marcae 40 d. 
Domino Regi 17 d. 

Hugo Prepositus. Bladum suum valuit 21s. 38 boves habuit et 
valuerunt 9s. Unam vaccam et valuit [3]}s. Duos equos et valuerunt 
4s. 12 oves et valuerunt 8 s. Summa 8 marcae 5 s. Domino Regi 
13 d. unum obolum. 

Ralph Murdoc. Bladum suum valuit 20 s. Duos boves habuit et 
valuerunt 6s. Duas vaccas et valuerunt 5s. Unum equum et valuit 
8s. 15 oves et valuerunt 10s. Summa 3 marcae 4s. Domino Regi 
13 d. unum obolum. 

Hii sunt tenentes Prioris de Belvero. 

Ricardus Page. Bladum suum valuit 10s. Unum equum habuit et 
valuit 8 s. Unum bovem et valuit 3 s. Unam vaccam et valuit 2 s. 
et dimidium. 5 oves et valuerunt 3 s.4.d. Summa 21 s.10d. Domino 
Regi 6 d. unum obolum. 

Gilbertus Bond. Bladum suum valuit 11s. Unum bovem habuit et 
valuit 8 s. Unam vaccam et valuit 2s, Duos equos et valuerunt 5 s. 
9 oves et valuerunt 6s. Summa 2 marcae 4d. Domino Regi 8 d. 

[In dorso.] Summa £36. 14s. de Stakedirin.® 

Summa quae pertinet ad Regem 18s. 84d. 


The Oldest Account Book of the University of Oxford. 


THe document here printed, the oldest account book extant of 
the University of Oxford, is preserved in the university Archives. 
It consists of six narrow leaves of paper written on both sides, some 
of them much stained by oak-galls, which were employed to revive 
faded passages. The use of galls, which has played such havoc 
with some of the oldest university registers, has fortunately here 
not wholly obliterated any of the writing. A note at the end of 
the document states that it was transcribed on 11 August 1703 by 
William Smith, who adds that he treated it ‘infusione gallarum 
quibusdam in locis prius pallidis.’ His transcript is now among the 
manuscripts of the Society of Antiquaries (MS. 72, i.c. Smith MS. 1, 
fol. 135). 

The accounts record expenses incurred by university officials in 
connexion with journeys to London from 4 November to the 
following 17 February, and although the years are nowhere given 


* Apparently a ‘heifer’; Fr. génisse, from Lat. iwnex. Du Cange gives only the 
diminutive iunicula. ® Stathern, 
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it seems clear that they were 1357 and 1358. This conclusion is 
based chiefly on the entries which set forth that on 22 January 
the chancellor, proctors, and others journeyed to London, on 
business relating to John de Kedyngton, an Augustinian friar. A 
document in the university Archives (S.E.P., Y. 11) shows that 
this friar had obtained a citation of the chancellor and proctors, 
dated 81 December 1357, to appear at the court of the archbishop 
of Canterbury to justify their action in suspending him from 
scholastic acts. The citation was repudiated by William, provincial 
prior of the order, and John, prior, and the convent at Oxford on 
21 January 1858, which was the day before the deputation set 
out for London.' Another clue to the date may be derived from 
the opening paragraph, which says that the journey was under- 
taken ‘pro una clausula inserenda de novo in carta per dominum 
nostrum Regem post conflictum Oxonie Universitati concessa,’ the 
commencement of the clause being, ‘ Et quod clericus mercati.’ 
This clause’ occurs ina royal mandate to all justices and ministers 
of the king to allow the chancellor of the university to enjoy those 
privileges recently granted to him touching the custody of the 
assize of bread and ale, of weights and measures, cognisance of 
forestallers and regrators, &c. The charter granted to the univer- 
sity after the great conflict with the town in 1855, which left the 
former poorer in scholars but richer in privileges, is enrolled on the 
Charter Roll 29 Edw. III, no. 5 (27 June). 

The most important entry in the accounts relates to a dispute 
between the university and Thomas de Langeley, who, as one of the 
king’s justices appointed to inquire concerning the enforcement of 
the statute of labourers,* had cited men of the town of Oxford to 
appear before him at Woodstock. As the chancellor of the univer- 
sity and the mayor of Oxford had been appointed justices for the 
town of Oxford in March 1857,‘ the action of Thomas de Langeley 
was clearly ultra vires. The text of the accounts is rather obscure, 
but it is evident that John de Burton and his colleagues were suc- 
cessful in obtaining a writ of prohibition against the king’s justiciar. 
That most of the other entries are domestic in character need not 
perhaps, in this particular instance, be greatly deplored, since details 
concerning the everyday life of university officials as early as the 
fourteenth century are necessarily almost unknown. 

SrRIcKLAND GIBSON. 

1 The witnesses to’ this document are Willelmus de Alneto, Richardus, abbas de 
Parco Lude, Iohannes Modi, Ricardus de Tenummutha, Galfridus de Sancto Botulph, 
Iohannes Bourton, Iohannes Bernewike. 

2 «Et quod clericus mercati se in presentia nostra vel heredum nostrorum decetero 
non intromittat infra burgum illum aut suburbia eiusdem de officio illo exercendo de 
aliqua re eundem burgum vel suburbia tangente’ (Pat. Roll 32 Edw. III, p. 2, m. 3 
(10 January): Reg. Priv. Univ. Oxon. p. 37). 


% Close Roll 32 Edw. III, m. 23 (24 April). 
4 Pat. Roll 31 Edw. III, p. 1, m. 19 d. 
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Fol. 1". Expense Iohannis de Burton versus London eundo ibidem 
commorando et redeundo pro vna clausula inserenda de nouo in 
carta per dominum nostrum Regem post conflictum Oxon 
vniuersitati concessa et pro litteris de priuato sigillo dictam clausu- 
lam confirmando ad Cancellarium Anglie directis cuius clausule 
tenor talis est Et quod clericus mercati . . . In primis iiij die 
mensis Nouembris in expensis suis pro se et equo suo per diem et 
noctem xij? Summa 


Item v die mensis Nouembris in expensis suis pro se et equo suo per 
diem et noctem xij4 Summa 


Item vj die Nouembris in expensis suis et equo per diem et noc- 
tem xij? Summa 


Item vij die Nouembris in expensis suis et equo per diem et noc- 
tem xij4 Summa 


Item viij die Nouembris in expensis suis per diem et noctem xij4 
Summa 


Item ix die Nouembris in expensis suis et equo per diem et noc- 
tem xij? Summa 


Item x die Nouembris in expensis suis et equo per diem et noc- 
tem xij? Summa ‘ ° ‘ 


Item xj die Nouembris in expensis suis et equo per diem et noc- 
tem xij‘ Summa 


Item xij die Nouembris in expensis suis et equo per diem et noc- 
tem vj! 


Summa Totalis . .  viijt 


Expense forinsece 
Item in allocacione vnius equi per viij dies et dimidium ij* iiij* 
Item in ferura equi iij4 Item in litera per totum tempus j* o Item 
garcioni pro dicta equi custodia per tempus predictum iiij’ Item in 
botillagio per dictos viij dies diuersis vicibus versus episcopum 
Winton Iohannem de Weuelhyke Westm. et sanctum paulum xv 
Item apud Westm. in vino pro clericis—xij! Item in mites [?] iij4 
Item pro parte solucionis dicte [?] carte de nouo scribende vj* viij4 


737 


xij? 
xij? 
xij" 
xij? 
xij4 
xij? 
xij? 


xij? 


vj" 


Summa totalis ‘ - ‘xij ij 0. 


Summa Totalis vtriusque partis diete et forinsec. per dictos viij dies 
cum dimidio xx* ij’ o. Item petit vij4 qui sunt a retro de vitimo 
compoto Summa vij4 

Summa totalis ° ° . 


Expensis factis per Iohannem de Burton versus London eundo 
ibidem commorando et redeundo pro breuibus sicut alias 
impetrandis ad dominum Thomam de Langelie et socios suos 

sedentes apud Wodestoke > de mensuris et ponderibus de operariis 


5 Woodstock. 


VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCVI. 8B 


vij? 









fol. 1% 
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artificibas et aliis priuilegiis anullandis super hominibus ville 
Oxon coram eis ibidem extra dictam villam trahendo® gontra 
priuilegia vniuersitatis et optinuit breue ita cessio’ dictorum 
domini Thome et sociorum suorum non habuit locum In primis 
x die Ianuarii apud Tedlesworth * in pane o. Item in ceruisia o. 
Item in coquina i? Item in equo o. Item apud Wycombe pro se 
et equo iiij’ Item apud Woxebrigge® per noctem in pane o. Item 
in ceruisia j4 Item in coquina iij’ Item in lectis i4 Item in 
candelis q* Item in feno it Item in prebenda iij’ Item in focali o. 
Summa ‘ . xXyj’ 0. q* 


Item xj die Ianuarii apud Aketonum '° i¢ Item eodem die et nocte 
London xiij‘ o. Summa . ° xiiijé o. 


tol. 2* Item xij die Ianuarii London pro se et equo suo in expensis ibidem xv‘ 
Summa ° ° » xyé 


Item xiij die Ianuarii London pro se et equo suo in expensis 
ibidem xiiij4 Summa . . . xiiif@ 

Item xiiij die London pro se et equo suo in expensis ibidem x4 Item 
eadem nocte equitando cum ij hominibus de London versus 
Woxebrigge pro festinacione breuium noctanter alias non haberent 


locum in expensis eorundem tractando [?] cum tribus equis in illa 
Summa ‘ ° iii® i* 0. 


FREER CTO 6 ee 


Item xv die mane apud Wycombe ad iantacula dictorum xiij4 Item 
apud Tedlesworth v4 Summa xviijé 
Summa diete ._ ix® viij’ o. 


i 


AE ATCA RS 


Expense forinsece 


In primis pro vno magno breue recitante cartam et ij aliis breuibus 
directis Thome de Langele et sociis suis et altero directo in 
seaccario ij* Item in vno conducto xxij’ Item in botillagio ibidem 
per totum tempus viij’ Item in ferura equi ij’ o. Item vyni 
garcioni pro custodia equorum per totum tempus ij’ Item in 
lectis j4 Summa totalis forinsec. iiij* x4 o. 


LST A TN 


— 


Seay a eS RGN SS 


Summa totalis diete et forinsec. per dictos dies ibidem eundo et 
redeundo . ‘ - ‘ ‘ ° ° . » Xilij® vij4 q* 


Expensis factis per Cancellarium et procuratores'* cum dominis et 
magistris Ricardo'* abbate de parco lude Iohanne de Lancastre et 
aliis clericis videlicet in toto xx homines preter superuenientes et 
xvj equos versus London eundo ibidem commorando et redeundo 
pro negociis vniuersitatis tangentibus Magistrum Iohannem de 
Kedyngton dootorem in Theologia in domo fratrum Augustin- 
ensium et aliis multis negociis expediendis 


en Re Ma rh Sanaa a Aang BE 


TT Te RRR TER 


6 For trahendis. ’ For sessio, 
® Tetsworth. ® Uxbridge. © Acton. 

4 This entry is partly obliterated in the MS. 

2 John de Hodum or Hotham, John Joskin, Alexander de Feribrigge. 

18 See Victoria County Hist., Lincolnshire, ii. 141. ' 
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In primis apud Wycombe xxij die mensis Ianuarii in pane x? o. fol, 2¥ 
* Summa [?] in ij lagenis vini ij* vj’ Item in vij lagenis ceruisie 
xiiij4 Coquina in grossis carnibus xx‘ 0. Item in iij cuniculis xij‘ 
Item in iij perdicibus x‘ o. Item in paruis volucribus emptis 
iiij’ in focali viij4 Item in candelis iij4 o. Item in lectis viij4 
Garcioni feno pro xvj equis xvj4 Item in iij bussellis auene et j 
dimidio bz. ij* Item in pane pro eisdem equis ix’ o. Item in 
ferura vit o. Item solutum Adam camerario cancellarii pro j 
lagena ceruisie querenti in villa iij* Summa ° ‘ - xv 


Item xxiij die Ianuarii apud Woxebrigge in pane vi‘ o. Item in 
ceruisia viij? Item in carnibus xij’ o. Item in pane pro equo xv4 
Item in feno ij’ Item in ferura vij‘ o. Item eodem die apud 
Aketon in ceruisia ij‘ o. Item eodem die London ad cenam in 
pane viij’ o. in vj lagenis ceruisie xij Item in ij lagenis vini xvj4 
Item in grossis carnibus emptis xxiij4 Item in ij cuniculis viij4 
Item in ij perdicibus viij4 Item in sale et farina auene i* o. 
Item in focali ix’ Item in j'' et dimidio candelarum v’ Item in 
feno pro xvj equis per dictum diem et noctem ij viij? Item in iij 
busellis auene ij* Item in pane pro eisdem iiij’ Item in lectis 
viij? Itemin capistris ij‘ Item incrocoj' Item in aqua o. 

Summa . - —-Xviij* o. 


Item xxiiij die Ianuarii London in pane xv‘ Item in ceruisia xvj4 
Item in vino xx? Item in grossis carnibus xxj4 Item in 
cuniculis viij? Item in j plouer iiij4 Item in paruis volucribus 
xij? Item in pies xx? Item inj pike [?] xx? Iteminrochiiij’ Item 
in smelt iiij4 Item in ouis j! Item in pipere et croco iij’ Item in 
salsea j? Item in oystres et sepis iiij4 Item in focali vij? Item 
in candelis iiij? Item in feno pro xvj equis per diem et noctem fol. 3° 
in grossis iiij* Item in iij busellis auene ij* Item in pane pro 
eisdem post aquam ix’ Item in lectis viij4 Item in ferura ij4 
Summa . - xxi iij4 o, 


Item eodem die in expensis forinsecis in botillagio ij* Item in 
sotularibus garcionibus videlicet Willelmo coquo et garcioni 
seneschalli et abbatis Osneye et garcioni cancellarii ij* 

Summa ‘ ‘ .— iiiijs 


Item xxv die Ianuarii London in pane vij! Item in ceruisia x’ Item 
in vino xij Item in grossis carnibus xj‘ Item in j proicio [?] iiijé 
Item in focali vj! Item in candela ij’ o. Item in lectis viij? Item 
in feno pro equis iiijs* Item in prebenda ij* Item in pane pro 
isdem xij4 Item in carnibus ad cenam vij‘o. Item in croco et 
pipere ij’ in aqua j? pro ij diebus. Item in farrina et sale j4 Item 
in botillagio ij Summa ‘ ; xiij® ij? 


Item xxvj die Ianuarii London in pane ix’ Item in ceruisia xiiij4 
Item in vino xvj* Item in oystres vj? Item in alleciis rubeis et 
albis viij1 Item in merlynge et gurnarde xviij’ Item in 
muskeles ij! Item in piris iij Item in pulueribus et croco iiijé 


3B2 
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Item in smelt iiij’ Item in feno iijs ix? Item in prebenda auene 
xvj? Item in pane pro eisdem xij4o. Item in. focali vij1 Item 
in lectis viij’ Item in candelisiij’ Item in vino acri [?]0. Item 
in botillagio xij’ Item in litera iiij4 Item vni garcioni pro 
auxilio coqui j? Item in ferrura j" o. 

Summa . .  xvjé ijt o. 


fol. 3" Ttem xxvij die Ianuarii London in pane empto viij’ Item in vino 
xij’ Item in ceruisia xj‘ Item in salso pisce et duro xiiij® 
Item in conger xj? Item in salmone ij’ Item in alleciis iij4 
Item in focali vij‘ Item in candelis iij4o. Item in lectis viij" 
Item in feno iij* ix? Item in ij busellis auenexvj’ Item in pane 
proeisdem xix? Item in litera ij! Item in ferrura ante recessum 
London In equis Cancellarii et procuratorum xj4 Item in ferura 
equorum Laneastre iiij’ Item in ferura Abbatis equorum et 
aliorum vij4 o. Summa : .  Xv° iiij’ o. 


Item xxviij die Ianuarii London ad iantacula ante recessum domi- 
norum versus Oxon in pane vj! o. Item in vino viij4 Item in 
ceruisia vj‘ 0. Item in pies xix? Item in carnibus pro garcionibus 
emptis v’ Item eodem die ibidem in pane pro equis ante recessum 
de London xv4 Item in feno ante recessum vj’ Item eodem die 
apud Woxebrigge in pane iiij’ Item ini potello vini empto v4 
Item in ceruisia vj’ Item in carnibusvj' Item Magistris Galfrido 
et Henrico Wytefelde'* pro expensis suis in alio loco et ferura 
equorum vj'o. Item in feno pro equis j‘0. Item in pane pro 
eisdem xv? Item eodem die cero’® apud Wycombe in pane 
vij? Item in vino v’ Item in ceruisia xvj4 Item in coquina 
in grossis carnibus emptis xviij? Item in ij perdicibus vij Item 
in ij cuniculis viij’ Item in focali viij4 Item in lectis viij4 Item 
in candelis iiij’ Item in feno pro xvj equis xviij? Item in iij 
busellis auene pro eisdem ij* Item in pane pro eisdem xv 

Summa a. -  —- Xx viijé 


Item xxix die Ianuarii apud Tedlesworth in pane empto iij’ 0. Item 
in ceruisia iiij4o. Item in coquina viij’ in pane pro equis xiij‘. 
Summa... ij v4 


fol. 4° Expense forinsece per dictum tempus 


In primis in iiij equis allocatis per viij dies predictos ix* viij’ Item 
garcioni abbatis de Oseney vj’ Item garcioni magistri Iohannis '* 
seneschalli Oxon vj’ Item famulo galfridi Botilston viij4 Item 
famulo procuratorum xviij’ Item famulo Abbatis vj‘ - 

Summa . . 


Totalis ‘ . Summa totalis diete et forinsec . vj xix* vj? 


Item petit pro vno equo conducto versus Bristoll cum domino Cancel- 
lario ij* Item in vno equo conducto versus Wodestoke cum 


4 Probably the future Provost of Queen’s College. 
18 For sero. ‘6 Probably John de Lancastre. 
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breuibus domino Thome de Langelye et sociis suis directis pro 
priuilegiis vniuersitatis iiij‘ 


Summa totalis . ° ij iiij* 


Expense domini Cancellarii et procuratorum vniuersitatis Oxon et fol. 4¥ 
' aliorum quinque cum viij equis versus London eundo ibidem et 
redeundo ad parliamentum '’ pro negociis vniuersitatis. 
In primis xj die Februarii apud Tedlesworth in pane j‘0. Item in 
ceruisia ij’ Item in coquina ij Item in pane pro equis vij* 
Item eodem die cero'* apud Wycombe in pane iiij’ Item in 
ceruisia v’ Item in vino j lagena x? Item in carnibus grossis 
vj? Item in iij gallinis xiij‘o. Item in j perdice empto v’ Item in 
j cuniculo v* Item in lectis iiij’ Item in feno pro equis vijé 
Item in ij busellis auene xvj' Item in pane pro eisdem vij* Item 


in focali iiij Item in litera j4 Item in ferura iij* o. 
Summa ‘ - viij® vij* o. 


Item xij die februarii apud Woxebrigge in pane iij’ Item in 
ceruisia iiij4o. Item in coquina v’ Item in pane pro equis vij* 
Item in feno j4 Item eodem die apud London in pane vj? Item 
in grossis carnibus xviij’ Item in ij gallinis xj4 Item in lectis iiij4 
Item in candelis ij4 Item in focali et carbon emptis vj’ Item 
in ceruisia vj‘ o. Item in vino viij’ Item in feno pro vij equis fol. 5* 
xij? o. per diem et noctem. Item in ij busellis auene xvj? Item 
in litera ij Item in pane pro equis vij* 
Summa . - ix xj’ o. 


Item xiij die Februarii London in pane vj Item in vino xij? 
Item in ceruisia viij4 Item in grossis carnibus viij4 Item in iij 
gallinis xvj4 Item in ij capon xvij4 Item in ij cuniculis xij4 Item 
in ij! amidol. v4 Item in pipere puluere et croco iij4o. Item sal- 
sea j4 Item in ouis j‘0. Item in feno pro vij equis xiiij4o. Item 
in ij busellis auene xvj4 Item in pane pro eisdem vij’ Item in 
litera j4 Item in focali vij4 Item in lectis v‘ Item in candelis 
ij? Item in botillagio ij Summa e . xij® o. 


Item xiiij die Februarii London in pane v‘ o. Item in vino viij4 
Item in ceruisia vj4 0. Item in oystres iiij4 Item in muskeles ij* 
Item in alleciis v' Item in duro pisce iiij’ Item in salso pisce 
v‘ Item in roch iiijt Item in floundres et plais vij‘ Item in 
pipere et croco et pulueribus ij’ Item in farrina et sale ij! Item 
in feno pro vij equis xiij0. Item in prebenda—ij busellis auene 
xvj* Item in pane pro eisdem vij’ Item in litera j4 Item in 
ferura j4 Item in lectis v4 Item in candelis ij’ Item in focali v4 

Summa ‘ -  Viij® ix? o, 


Item xv die februarii in pane vj’ Item in vino xij’ Item in 
ceruisia vij’ Item in oystres et muskeles vj‘ Item in alleciis rubeis 
et albis v' Item in anguillis et salsea iiij’ Item in smelt iij4 
Item in duro pisce et salso vj Item in merelynge et codelyng:. xiij4 


fol. 5¥ 


Parliament of 5 Feb. 1358; cf. Parry’s Parliaments and Councils, p. 125. 
18 For sero. 
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Item in amidol. ij! 0. Item in speciebus et puluere pro coquina iiij* 
Item in ficis et racemis ij? Item in piris ij4 Item in feno pro 
equis xiiij’ Item in ij busellis auene xvj? Item in pane vij? 
Item in lectis v' Item in candelis ij* 
Summa ‘ ‘ - XO. 


Item xv die februarii in pane v‘ o. Item in vino viij? Item in 
ceruisia vj? Item in oystres iiij’ Item in alleciis iij’ Item in 
anguillis iiij Item in smeltij4 Item in gurnard et ray xij4 Item 
in amigdol. ij4o. Item in sucura et zinziberi iij4 Item in ficis 
et racemis iij’ Item in piris ij Item in feno xiij4 Item in 
auena xvj? Item in pane vij? Item [in] focali iiij4 Item in 
candelis j40. Item in lectis vy’ Item in litera j4 

Summa ; . Viij® vj? o. 


tol. 6* Item xvj die februarii in pane ij4 Item in ceruisia iiij4 Item in 


vino iiij4 Item in oystres j4.0. Item in salso pisce ij4 Item in 
alleciis j4 Item in muskeles j4 Item in smelt ij’ Item eodem 
die apud Woxebrigge in pane ij0. Item in vino v? Item in j 
lagena ceruisie empta extra domum iiij’ pro magistris Item in 
ceruisia pro aliis j40. Item in focali ij’ Item in piscej? Item 
in lectis iiij4 Item in feno pro equis vij4 Item in auena xvj4 
Item in pane iiij4 Item in litera j4 Item in ferura London et 
ibidem videlicet palefrido cancellarii et ij aliis equis x4 Item in 
aliis equis vj Item in candelis j? o. 
Summa ; ° vj* xj? 


Item xvij die februarii ad prandium apud Wycombe in pane vj‘ o. 
Item in vino v‘ Item in ceruisia iiij4 Item in oystres iiij4 
Item in alleciis iij4 Item in salso pisce iiij4 Item in duro 
pisce frisc’ v'o. Item in trotters viij4 Item in lochis et paruis 
piscibus vij’ Item insepis ob. Item in feno pro equis j‘0. Item 
in pane pro equis vij4 Summa ‘ - —_ iiij® viij@ 


Item eo die apud Tedlesworth in pane j4 Item in ceruisia ij? Item 
in pane pro equis vij* Summa . : + FF 


Expense forinsece per dictum tempus 


In primis in ij equis allocatis pro procuratoribus iiij* viij4 Item in ij 
‘  gliis equis allocatis iiij* Item in allocacione vnius garcionis per 
totum tempus ij* Item pro vno breue in scaccario pro directione 
Iohannis laundels '® ad supersedendum de xv'i Argenti de assisa 
ceruisie quod solutum per prius et alias petunt dictam summam 
xij? Item pro x breuibus sicut alias ad scaccarium pro baronibus 
ad deliberandum dictum breue de supersedendo vj* Item apud 
Westm. in vino et piris viij Item in pane j? Item in emendacione 


cellarii frenorum et in aliis negociis ix’ Item in vno equo 


1 Sheriff of Oxon and Berks, 1355, P.R.O. Lists and Indezes ix. p. 108. 
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conducto pro capellano domini Cancellarii ijs Item in botillagio 
per totum tempus x? Summa ‘ ‘ xvj* vj? 
Totalis ‘ - Summa totalis istius diete et forinsec. . iiij'i vis xi@ 
Totalis istius libri Summa 
Summa totalis istius libri. . xiij® iiijs iiij? q* 

[ ] in debito burton ‘ ‘ iiij® vij? 
Summa totalis forinsecarum. Summa infra estimacionem . _ iij'i iiijs ij4 
xij" iiijs 
iiij? et q* debetur Iohanni de Burton 


The Second Council of State during the Commonwealth 
(1650-1651). 

GarpineEr states! that this council consisted of forty-two members, 
the original number, forty-one, at which it stood in the first 
council, and again in the third, fourth, and fifth councils, being for 
this one election only increased by one. No explanation of the 
assumed increase of the council on this occasion or of the reversion 
to its original number at future elections has ever been given or 
suggested. As a matter of fact, the council when completed by 
the elections on 20 February 1649/50 consisted of forty-one. On 
12 February’ the forty surviving members of the first council, 
one, the earl of Pembroke, having died since his election, were 
individually renominated, thirty-seven being chosen and three 
rejected, as Gardiner correctly states, and it was then resolved 
‘that it be referred to a committee to consider of the best way of 
electing four persons more to be of the council of state for the year 
ensuing.’ * On 14 February‘ a motion that the election ‘ of four 
persons more’ should be, as the report of the committee proposed, 
by ballot, was rejected by sixty-one to twenty-four (Hesilrigge 
being one of the tellers for the majority and Ludlow for the 
minority), and the report was recommitted. 

On 16 February ® Colonel Morley brought up a fresh report as 
to the election of ‘ four persons to be of the council of state,’ but 
on 19 February, it was decided that ‘five persons ’ should be chosen,*® 
and accordingly on 20 February five were chosen.’ But this did 
not bring up the number to forty-two as Gardiner inferred. For 
in the interim between the two elections (of the thirty-seven and 
the five respectively), an additional vacancy had arisen by the 
death of Alderman Wilson, one of the old council, who had been 
re-elected on 12 February. Wilson is said by Professor Firth * to 
have died on 19 February. In giving that date he has followed 
Smyth’s Obituary, and I have myself, in reliance on their combined 

1 History of Commonwealth and Protectorate, vol. i, cabinet edition, pp. 244, 245. 

2 In Gardiner the date is erroneously printed 11. The number was fixed at forty 
one on 11 February, but the election was deferred till the following day. 


’ Commons Journals, vi. 363. * Thid. 365. 5 Tbid. 367. 
® Ibid. 368. 7 Ibid. 369. 8 Dict. of Nat. Biogr., \xii. 132. 
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authority, adopted that date in my Aldermen of London (p. 59). 
Wilson was at the time sheriff of London and resident in the city, 
and his death may well have been known in the house of commons 
on the same day on which it occurred, but Smyth is not always 
accurate to the day, and the true date of Wilson’s death may have 
been a day or two earlier, but in any case between February 16 
and 19 inclusive. His successor in the shrievalty, John Dethicke, 
was elected on the same day (19 February) to which Smyth assigns 
his death, as we know from the official minute in the Guildhall 
records.® That the election of his successor should have taken 
place on the day of his death, though quite possible and not without 
precedent,'® seems hardly likely ; but at any rate, if the assumed 
date of death (19 February) be correct, there would be nothing 
more strange in the house of commons deciding to elect a suc- 
cessor to him as a member of the council of state on the following 
day, at the same time that other vacancies were to be filled, than 
in the election of a new sheriff in his place on the actual day of 
his death. Wilson was certainly dead before the election of the 
five additional members on 20 February, and therefore the number 
of the council of state remained forty-one," as in the previous and 
subsequent years. ALFRED B. BEaven. 


Pitt and the Campaign of 1793 in Flanders. 


Awmone the Pitt Papers in the Public Record Office (nos. 102 and 162) 
are some letters that passed between Pitt and Sir James Murray 
on the campaign in Flanders of 1798. Unfortunately the corre- 
spondence is far from complete; but even so it throws light on the 
operations in Flanders and on the expedition to Toulon, and is 
therefore worth publishing. 

In the first days of the year 1793, when war with France 
seemed imminent, ministers decided to send Sir James Murray, 
Bt., to the Prussian headquarters at Frankfort-on-the-Main to 
concert measures in case of a rupture. He remained there some 
six weeks, and was then transferred to the headquarters of the 
duke of York in Holland. He conferred with ministers in London 
about the beginning of April, and then returned to lay before the 
duke important instructions drafted on the 16th, and to act as 
correspondent and adviser.? At that time the Duke had with him 
in Flanders only 4200 British Infantry and 2300 cavalry; but 
13,000 Hanoverians (in British pay) were expected, and a corps of 

® Common Hall Book, ii, fo. 307b. 

'© There are one or two cases on record of lord mayors being elected in the after- 
noon of the same day on which their predecessors had died in the morning. 

'' Mrs. Everett Green, in ignorance of the fact that Wilson was dead before the 


new council took office, includes his name in the list throughout the year, but of course 
with blanks in the attendance columns. 


' Dropmore Papers, ii. 363. ? War Office Despatch of April 16. 
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8000 Hessians was being hired at Cassel. Apart from these, 
17,000 Dutch troops were available. The prince of Coburg with 
the Austrian army had recaptured the Low Countries after 
his decisive victory at Neerwinden; and the defection of 
Dumouriez on April 5 left the French armies at Lille and Valen- 
ciennes for a time leaderless. The successes gained by the Ven- 
deans also imperilled the Republic. The first letter that I have 
discovered is dated just a week after the downfall of the Girondins, 
which heralded a series of risings in Normandy, at Lyons, and in 
the South of France. The letters are too long to give in full; but 
I have retained the important parts in extenso, also the whole of 
Pitt’s letter of July 19 to Murray. Pitt’s letters to Murray, except 
that of July 19, aremissing. All the following letters, except the 
last but one, are from Sir James Murray to Pitt. 

[Précis.] 

Private. Estreux, June 9, 1793. 

Murray has received Pitt’s letter of May 80; 20,000 Bohemian 
grenadiers are expected by Coburg as reinforcement. In six weeks all 
his army would have arrived, and would then consist of 70,000 Austrians, 
28,000 British, Hanoverians, and Hessians, 17,000 Dutch, and 8000 
Prussians. Their actions must depend on those of the French and on 
the state of the siege of Valenciennes. Their numbers were scarcely 
adequate to the duties before them.’ If, however, a stronghold on the 
French coast could be taken, the case would be different. 

[Précis.] 
Private. Estreux, June 25, 1793. 

Before August they would have an overwhelming force in the field. 
He regards the success of an attack on Dunkirk as ‘infallible.’* Is it 
to be held for the Emperor, or as a British conquest? Possibly the 
Hessians might be withdrawn without harm to the cause; but it is 
most desirable to take the frontier fortresses, especially Quesnoy and 
Maubeuge, and the line of the Lys, and thus isolate Lille. 

At present there were 9100 men fewer at hand than was expected ; 
the first division of Hessians had been sent to Mainz; it was not known 
when the second division would arrive. This absence of the Hessians 
would leave under the Duke of York only a body of 16,000 or 17,000 
men, far too small a number. Could three regiments of infantry be 
sent? They might soon be withdrawn, if wanted elsewhere. 

‘I conceive from your letter that you have no idea of sending a small 
body to the assistance of the royalists in France, which I confess would 
appear to me to be a measure of considerable risk.’ 


‘ Private and confidential. Estreux, July 2, 1793. 
‘Dear Sir,—I have thrown out lately in two letters, one addressed to 
you and another to Mr. Dundas, some loose thoughts upon the operations 


* This is a specimen of the timidity which ruined the campaign. The French 
were then demoralised and inferior in number. Even in July Jomini assigns to them 
only 100,000 men in the whole of Belgium and in Limburg. At present they can 
have had scarcely more than 70,000 men. 

* For George III’s approval of the attack on Dunkirk see Drepv»wre Papers, ii. 387. 
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of the campaign; there were, however, points in both to which I hope 
that you have been good enough to attend. I shall now state to you 
with a little more precision my ideas upon the subject, after further 
reflection and some little change in the prospect of the siege. Iam the 
more disposed to this as I understand from Lord Rochester that the 
Court of Vienna has met your wishes in regard to future political 
arrangements. 

‘The successes of the royalists and the distracted state of the country 
having rendered it, as it appears, impossible for the enemy to collect 
a formidable army in this quarter, the present appeared to be an 
opportunity too favourable to be neglected of making solid and essential 
conquests. The most important of all, perhaps, would have been that 
of Douay; but the strength of that place and the extent of the 
circumvallation render that plan entirely incompatible with the enter- 
prise against Dunkirk, as the one would leave too little time to 
undertake these sieges separately and the other render it hazardous 
to carry them on together. It appeared that if we had got possession 
of Valenciennes as soon as many people expected—that is, about the 10th 
of this month—the armies might have remained united until Quesnoy 
should be reduced, or perhaps even Maubeuge, the siege of which might 
have been undertaken at the same time. I am sorry to say that the 
siege does not appear likely at present to take that turn.’ 

Murray then asks whether ministers think it advisable to besiege 
Dunkirk with 40,000 men (that is, with the troops in British pay, and 
15,000 or 16,000 Austrians), and ‘whether you will find any difficulty 
in furnishing the necessary artillery for the siege from England.’ 

[Précis. | 
Estreux, July 4, 1793. 

Colonel Mack, who had the entire control of everything, had been 
replaced by Prince Hohenlohe, who was his inferior in ability. Things 
moved slowly and his {[Murray’s] advice was slighted at headquarters. 
[Précis] 

Estreux, July 9, 1793. 

Murray acknowledges Pitt’s letter and says the prolongation of the 
siege of Valenciennes has vitiated their plans. It cannot now be taken 
till the 7th or 8th of next month. He hopes then to take Dunkirk and 
St. Venant (a place of great importance). Then winter quarters will 
be secure, covered by the river on the left. The Duke of York objected to 
the Hessians being detached from his command. 


‘Private and confidential. Estreux, July 9, 1793. 

‘Dear Sir,—Upon further reflection I shall add a few words to my 
‘private ”’ letter of this day. It is for you to determine upon the relative 
importance of the objects in the attainment of which you propose to 
employ the Hessians and of those which I have proposed. I am myself 
anxious for the general success of the war. I do not wish to have 
40,000 men employed where 30,000 may suffice. If therefore it should 
appear that the objects which are in view in Flanders can be accom- 
plished with the smaller force, if additional exertion or even a degree 
of risk were to be the consequence, provided the purpose were worthy 
of it, I should think they might be submitted to. Much will depend 
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upon the state of the enemy; perhaps it will be found that every object 
but St. Venant can be accomplished without the Hessians. These are 
only loose ideas, but I cannot well, without being master of all the 
circumstances, give a more decided opinion. I am in hopes that you will 
collect from them enough to assist you in forming yours.’ 


[Précis] 
Private. Estreux, July 12, 1793. 

Murray could not publicly allude to the proposed separation of the 
Hessians, it having been named only in private correspondence. 
Prince Hohenlohe’s plan is not to undertake anything in Flanders until 
Mainz is taken; he deems an enterprise on the seacoast to be 
particularly hazardous. ‘The executive arrangement is that, since a 
previous engagement renders the siege of Dunkirk unavoidable, the best 
situation for the covering army will be between Menin and Ypres, .. . 
You mention in your letter of the 5th, that you wish Dunkirk to be 
taken at all events by the end of August.’ 

This, he adds, could hardly be, because of the siege of Valenciennes 
and the possibility of an attack by Custine’s army. He gathers, too, 
that Pitt would not detach the Hessians at the expense of the fall of 
Maubeuge and Quesnoy—‘ objects of vast importance.—News had 
arrived from Paris of a royalist victory in the West. 


Pitt replied as follows to Murray’s letters :— 


‘ (Private and confidential.) Downing Street, July 19, 1793. 
‘Sir James Murray, Bt. 

‘ Dear Sir,—I have had the pleasure of receiving your different letters 
of the 4th, 9th, and 12th, and enter perfectly into the reason which 
naturally makes it desirable that what you mention to me confidentially 
should remain secret. Such a mode of communication may be very 
useful on many points which at least at first could not be officially 
discussed. 

‘You will perceive from Mr. Dundas’s despatch that the plan of 
operations which you have proposed is fully approved. Our wish, if 
possible, to have the separate use of the Hessians is mentioned only in 
general terms. My anxiety on that subject proceeds on the notion that 
if they can be spared without materially cramping your operations, they 
may enable us to make an impression in other quarters which may 
perhaps tend materially to shorten the duration of the war. With the 
same view I have been considering whether we may not be able to 
propose to you to part with the three regiments of the Line, sending in 
exchange an additional corps of cavalry which I should conceive as part 
of any Army of Observation would be greatly more useful to you than 
infantry. If this could be managed, I think, by exertions, we might be 
able, after sending in the autumn all that we want for active service in the 
West Indies, to collect at home and for Gibraltar three or four thousand 
British troops ; and if they can be joined by the Hessians, and by further 
corps of the troops of Wirtemberg (which we are trying to engage) to 
form on the whole a force which might be sent (before the season is too 
far advanced) to the Mediterranean. It might there be employed to the 
greatest advantage, considering our naval superiority there, in some 
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material enterprize in that quarter, in conjunction with the forces of 
Sardinia and Naples, and probably some Austrians from the Emperor's 
Italian dominions. The force so collected might on the whole be 
formidable enough to gain some solid advantage, and would probably be 
able to act with effect at a later period than is practicable on this side of 
France. 

‘I am very much impressed with the idea, which you have more than 
once mentioned, of bringing a respectable force to act on the same point. 
But with such a confederacy as now exists this idea does not exclude 
acting on that principle against many points at the same time. What 
I now mention seems to give a fair chance of doing something material 
in the south, and if we can distress the enemy on more sides than one 
while their internal distraction continues it seems hardly possible that 
they can long oppose any effectual resistance. 

‘I state this quite for your private consideration, and in order to put 
you fully in possession of my general view. At the same time I by no means 
wish to aim at this object at the expense of retarding or endangering 
your operations, which I consider as more essential than any others. It 
seems to me to be possible, in case of your attacking and beating Custine, 
that you may be able to spare the force in question without hazard. It 
is also possible, if the Austrian reinforcements should turn out to be 
larger than had been stated, that instead of 15,000, 20 or 22,000 
Austrians might be joined to the army under the duke of York’s com- 
mand. Or, if neither of them is the case at first, it may be [t.e. by] good 
fortune happen that your successes may be rapid enough to make one or 
other of those arrangements practicable, early enough in the autumn 
to leave time for effecting the plan I have pointed out. Besides these 
alternatives, we may also hope that the Prussians may at last be induced 
to act with more vigour, the effect of which would probably soon put the 
prince of Cobourg more at his ease. I am sure at all events you will turn 
the subject in your mind with the view of suggesting whatever may be 
practicable ; and I shall be much obliged to you for letting me know all 
that occurs to you upon it. 

‘You will see by the papers which Mr. Dundas sends you that, with 
a view to the siege of Dunkirk etc., we are able to supply most of the 
articles necessary, but are uncertain with respect to the number of 
artillery. I should add also that the duke of Richmond seems to con- 
sider the number of 246 (if it can be obtained) in addition to what you 
now have, as very inadequate. It may be useful to state on what grounds 
the calculation is made. I should also be glad to know to what extent 
you wish the aid of seamen, either in addition to the artillery or, in case 
a sufficient number of the latter cannot be furnished ; we will endeavour 
to ascertain in what other respects naval co-operation can be rendered 
useful, I am, ete., 
W. Pirv. 


Private and confid'. Estreux, July 23, 1793. 


[Murray acknowledges receipt of Pitt’s letter.] 


‘There is little reason to hope that the present campaign will put an 
end to the war, independent of some great internal revolution upon which 
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we have no right to calculate ; but it is very desirable that it should not 
go beyond the next. The re-establishment of monarchy in France is 
most desirable. Even temporary peace can hardly, I think, be expected 
from the present wild and desperate system of government, at least 
without relinquishment of the conquests which have been made. The 
most likely means of accomplishing a change appears to be the possession 
of Paris, which I should not conceive to be at all impracticable to acquire 
in the course of the next campaign, if the great efforts of the Powers were 
directed to that object.’ 

He adds that for this end the main army of allies should be increased 
from 110,000 to 130,000 men. Leaving 30,000 to cover Flanders, two 
armies should advance into France, one by St. Quentin, the other by 
Havre and the Seine (Normandy being royalist). 

He says the duke of York mainly agrees with him. For the present 
the entire defeat of Custine’s army is not to be depended on. Dunkirk 
might be taken with 30,000 men, and Bergues also; but the garrisons 
must be left there. The great object is the blockade of Lille. ‘To 
maintain this and to secure the line from Dunkirk to Maubeuge will 
certainly require a very considerable force. I rather think that a small 
diminution will not be likely to affect us in this point, but if it should 
appear to be otherwise, an object of such importance ought certainly not 
to be risked.’ 

He doubts the wisdom of sending a force to Southern France, and in any 
case he hopes Pitt will leave them the 2nd brigade [of Hessians] because 
infantry is more wanted than cavalry. ‘ You must not take away the 
brigade of the Line on any account.’ He would like 800 seamen to 
serve the artillery. Colonel Moncrieff should have the direction of the 
siege.—‘It is very unlikely that the officers the duke of Richmond 
mentions should know anything about the matter at all... . There 
is no calculating what we may suffer by pedantry and ignorance.’ 


As has been stated above, George III was very desirous of 
acquiring Dunkirk in order to render the war popular in England.° 
The decision was a disastrous one. For after the capture of 
Condé, Valenciennes, and Quesnoy, when an advance in force 
towards Paris might have led to great results, the allies separated, 
the duke of York proceeding to besiege Dunkirk with a covering 
force of Austrians and Dutch, while the main forces of the 
Imperialisis scattered for other siege operations. The results are 
well known ; and the defeats of the allies at and near Dunkirk on 
5-8 September justified the protests of Hohenlohe against that 
enterprise. In view of the lack of British gunboats at Dunkirk 
the request of Pitt to know what naval co-operation would be 
required is noteworthy. Still more so is the entire ignorance of 
the allies as to the great forces which France was mustering. 

J. Hotuanp Rose. 


5 The War Office despatch of 16 April to Murray lays stress on this consideration. 





Reviews of Books 


Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas, 
the Traikitaha Dynasty, and, the ‘ Bodhi’ Dynasty. By Epwarp 
James Rapson, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Cambridge. (London: Printed by Order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 1908.) 


Proressor Raprson, by his numerous valuable contributions to the 
Journals of the Royal Numismatic, the Royal Asiatic, and other Societies, 
has proved himself one of the foremost experts in Indian numismatics. His 
present contribution to the excellent series of the coin catalogues of the 
British Museum fully sustains that reputation. His work forms a 
stately volume of 476 pages, 212 of which contain the catalogue itself, 
while 208 pages comprise an exhaustive introduction into the history and 
coinage of the Andhra and Western Kshatrapa dynasties, together with 
a sketch map of their dominions. The catalogue is illustrated by 
eighteen photographic plates of coins and three plates of enlarged, hand- 
traced facsimiles of coin legends (p. xiii). It is followed by a full table 
of contents, and five indexes of kings and rulers, types, symbols and 
adjuncts, dates on coins of the Western Kshatrapas, and historical, 
geographical, and miscellaneous matters. The coinage of the Andhras 
and Western Kshatrapas forms the main subject of the catalogue, but 
the coins of two minor dynasties, the Traikitaka, and what Professor 
Rapson calls the ‘ Bodhi,’ are also noticed. 

With regard to the Andhras a very striking point is their lead coinage. 
Some of the lead coins are very large, measuring upwards of an inch and 
a half across and weighing about 600 grains. This lead coinage appears to 
have been a peculiarity of the Andhra home province, which was a small 
country on the east coast, between the lower Kistna and Godavery rivers. 
Thence it spread with the growth of the Andhra dominions over the 
larger part of the true peninsula. It formed a general currency during 
the whole period of existence of the Andhra empire, for about four 
centuries and a half, and over the whole extent of their wide dominions, 
which included practically the whole peninsula, with the exception of 
Orissa (Kalinga) and the country south of Mysore. Lead coins referable 
to Satakarni, the third king of the dynasty, about 150 B.c., have been 
found as far north as Malwa, and as far south as Chitaldrug, in North 
Mysore; and they are known in considerable number and variety down 
to the early part of the third century of our era. By the side of the 
lead coinage there existed a currency of small coins of an alloy which 
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Mr. Rapson, after M. Babelon, calls‘ potin.’ This potin currency appears 
to have existed from as early times as the lead currency, but to have 
been restricted to the northern and western half of the Andhra dominions. 
Roughly its area lay west of a line drawn diagonally from the north- 
east to the south-west through the Andhra empire. East of that line 
lead appears to have formed the exclusive currency, while to the west of 
it both lead and potin circulated. The Andhra empire never possessed 
a silver or copper coinage. The true attribution of the few square 
copper coins that have been found in its northern provinces is quite un- 
certain. The lead and potin coins are invariably round, the few excep- 
tional square pieces being extremely doubtful. As to the silver coins, 
they form no true Andhra coinage, but are either re-issues or imitations 
of foreign coins. They are restricted to the short period of acute con- 
flict of the Andhras with foreign invaders, the Kshaharitas and Western 
Kshatrapas, in the middle of the second century after Christ, and are 
limited to the small north-western area of the Nasik and North Konkan 
districts, where that conflict took place. 

The coinage of the Western Kshatrapas, apparently Scythian (Saka) 
invaders, whose dominions were much more restricted than those of the 
Andhras, shows much less variety. It is practically a silver currency, of 
small pieces of a uniform type, which persists throughout the whole 
period of their rule, for about two centuries and a half. Their copper, 
lead, and potin coins are quite exceptional. We have here the same 
phenomenon as that noticed in the case of the Andhras. The potin coins 
are restricted to the period of the Western Kshatrapa conflict with the 
Andhras and to the border district (Malwa) where that conflict took 
place. Accordingly it would seem hardly permissible to regard them, as 
Mr. Rapson seems to do (§ 142), as constituting a second true Kshatrapa 
coinage by the side of their silver coins. In either case—whether of the 
silver coins of the Andhras or the potin coins of the Western Kshatrapas— 
the object of these coins was only to meet a temporary emergency. 
Neither the Andhras nor the Western Kshatrapas ever possessed a gold 
coinage. Thedominions of the latter, however, as their title Kshatrapa 
(Satrap) indicates, originally formed a satrapy of the Kushana empire, 
and that empire had a gold coinage. Mr. Rapson, on the evidence 
of an inscription of a.p. 120, shows that at that time the rate of 
exchange between a silver (kdrshdpana) and a gold (swvarna= Roman 
aureus) coin was as 1 to 35, and that accordingly the ratio of silver to 
gold was approximately as 1 to 10 ($ 150). It throws an interesting light 
on the economic conditions of those days when we learn from that and 
similar inscriptions that fees of 24,000 to 70,000 karshapanas (equal to 
about 700 to 2000 awrez) were paid to Brahman priests for the celebration of 
certain Vedic sacrifices ; and that Buddhist monks in certain monasteries 
received an annual allowance of 12 to 16 kdrshdpanas each for clothing 
(pp. lviii, clxxxiii). 

The coins of the Western Kshatrapas have survived in such large 
numbers—a single hoard in the Nasik district producing some 18,250 silver 
coins—as to render it possible to trace their long line uninterruptedly over 
a period of some 270 years (A.D. 124-888), until the final conquest and ab- 

sorption of their dominions in the Gupta empire under Chandragupta II. 
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The latter adopted and continued the Western Kshatrapa silver coinage 
with a modified type (peacock instead of chaitya with crescent and star), 
the earliest known specimen of which appears to be dated a.p. 409. 
The Western Kshatrapa coins are dated in years of the so-called Saka 
era, which begins with a.p. 78. The foundation of that era is still one 
of the most perplexing problems in Indian history. Mr. Rapson appears 
to favour its ascription to the ‘Indo-Scythian ’ king Kanishka. The early 
inscriptions, however, to which he refers (in the second footnote on p. evi) 
as supporting that theory, really do him a disservice; for he seems to have 
overlooked that they are spurious, and mostly belong to the tenth or 
eleventh centuries of our era. The earliest known genuine inscription which 
is explicitly dated in the Saka era is, in Southern India only of the year 
500—that is, A.D. 578—and in Northern India, only of the year 631, or 
A.D. 709. Nevertheless Mr. Rapson’s suggestion has much to recom- 
mend it—that the era may have derived its name not from the fact 
that it was founded by Kanishka, who was not a Saka but a Kushana, 
but from the fact that it was used so long by the Western Kshatrapas, 
who were known as Sakas and who originally were feudatories, or 
satraps, of the Kushana empire. 

The period of the Andhra empire still remains one of the most 
obscure in the history of early India. Indian tradition, as recorded in 
the so-called Puriinas, gives its total duration as 456 or 460 years, 
including twenty-nine or thirty reigns. Mr. Rapson’s careful investi- 
gation of the evidence of the coins and inscriptions goes to show that it 
is quite in accord with the traditional statement. It furnishes us with 
two fixed points in the Andhra period, one near the beginning, the 
other not far from the end. The former is the year 168 B.c. It falls 
within the reign of the third king, who was a son of the first king, 
and it thus shows that the dynasty must have commenced about 210 B.c. 
The second point is a.p. 124, being the eighteenth year of the reign 
of King Gautamiputra. The interval of 292 years between these 
two dates allows, at the usually accepted average of fifteen years for 
a reign, of the accommodation of nineteen reigns; and this reckoning 
fairly accords with the statement of the Matsya Purdna that Gautami- 
putra was the twenty-third member of the dynasty. Moreover certain 
inscriptions practically establish a third point, that the Andhra empire 
was subverted in the middle of the third century, or more precisely 
a.pD. 248. That year is the epoch of the so-called Traikitaka (usually 
known as the Kalachuri or Chedi) era, which not improbably marks 
the passing of the north-western province of the already crumbling 
Andhra empire into the power of a dynasty of the Abhiras, possibly 
identical with that afterwards known as the Traikitaka. The period 
comprised between this date, a.p. 248, and the approximate date of the 
foundation of the Andhra dynasty in 210 B.c. is 458 years, which fully 
confirms the statement of the Puranic tradition. 

Mr. Rapson’s investigations have cleared up several obscurities in 
the history of the Andhras. Thus Ptolemy’s statement that, in his 
day, a King [Siri] Ptolemaios was reigning in Baithana (the well-known 
capital Paithan), and a King Baleokouros in Hippokoura, has hitherto 
been understood to indicate a division of the Andhra monarchy about 
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A.D. 180-140. The former of these two names undoubtedly refers to 
Sri-Pulumiaivi, the son of the above-mentioned Gautamiputra, The second 
name in all probability represents the Indian Vilivéyakura. That word 
appears as the title of certain of the Andhra kings on coins found in 
the southern district of Kolhapur. It now appears probable that 
Vilivayakura was a mere local title, restricted to a southern province 
of the empire; and it thus follows that Ptolemy’s two kings are really 
the same person under two different names. Such a misunderstanding 
in the case of a distant foreigner need cause no surprise. But that the 
Andhra empire did really suffer a division is clearly indicated by the 
coins and inscriptions: only it occurred much later—about the end of 
the second century. Till then the Satavahana line of the Satakarni 
family ruled over the whole of the Andhra dominions. Thenceforward, 
for three generations, the Sitavihanas were restricted to the eastern 
provinces, while the western passedin to the power of the Chutu branch 
of the Sitakarnis. This discovery clears up another obscurity. The 
Indian tradition sometimes speaks of the Satavahana dynasty as the 
Andhrabhritya, i.e. servants of the Andhras. This usage is now seen to 
be due to a confusion of the main line of the Sitavahanas with the 
branch line of the Chutus. The latter had been ruling, apparently from 
the beginning of the empire, in its southern provinces, as feudatories 
(andhrabhrityas) of the main line of Andhras. 

Closely connected with the coins of the Chutus are those of the Munda 
feudatories. They are found in the same locality, Karwar, in Northern 
Kanara. It is not possible, therefore, to identify, as the catalogue seems 
inclined to do (§$ 28, 29), these Mundas with the Dravidian tribe of 
that name which is at present settled in the north-east of India, in the 
Chota Nagpore district, to the north of Orissa. In vol. iv, p. 5, of 
Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India it is stated that ‘ there is no 
trace of their having at any time been settled in the south.’ It may 
be suggested that such a trace of a former settlement in the south 
is now furnished to us by the Muddnanda coins described by Mr. Rapson, 
whose catalogue of the Andhra coins thus gains an additional interest 
from the ethnological point of view. A. F. Rupotr Horrnus. 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol III. ‘The Fall of an Aris- 
tocracy.’ Vol. IV. ‘Rome and Egypt.’ Vol. V. ‘ The Republic of 
Augustus.’ By Gueris~tmo Ferrero. Translated by Rev. H. J. 
Cuaytor, M.A. (London: Heinemann. 1908-1909.) 


Characters and Events of Roman History from Caesar to Nero; the 
Lowell lectures of 1908. By Guauretmo Ferrero. Translated by 
Frances Lance Ferrero. (New York: Putnam.) 


Tue translation of Signor Ferrero’s monumental work, of which the 
first two volumes were noticed by us in 1907 (vol. xxii. 763 ff.), has 
now been carried as far as the original at present extends. As a 
translation it compares unfavourably with tbe previous instalment, 
which was the work of Mr. A. E. Zimmern. Mr. Chaytor’s rendering 
is less idiomatic than Mr. Zimmern’s—the use of ‘ theatre’ for teatro in 
the sense of ‘drama ’ (v. 8) will serve to illustrate this point—and it is 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCVI. oC 
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moreover not free from serious inaccuracy. It will be a surprise to most 
readers to be told that the household of Augustus in 27 B.c. included 


the five sons of his sister Octavia by Marcellus and Antony, namely, the two 
Marcelli, the Marcellus who accompanied Augustus to Spain, and the two 
Antonii, born before the triumvir had abandoned his wife for Cleopatra (iv. 175) ; 


but those who are familiar with Italian will recognise the source of this 
amazing blunder in the use of figli in the common gender. ‘ Triakonta- 
schoeni, the Ethiopian king’ (iv. 170), is a personage unknown to history— 
though Ferrero’s Italian text can hardly be translated otherwise than it 
is in Mr. Chaytor’s version ; and such forms as Onomadensi (iv. 227) for 
Homonadenses and Lex Cintia for Lex Cincia (iv. 190, 229) need recti- 
fication. Mars Vindicator, again, is not Latin but Anglicised Italian for 
Mars Ultor; and it was not ‘the son of Ptolemy’ (v. 340) but ‘his 
[Juba’s] son Ptolemy,’ who was the second king of Mauretania. Signor 
Ferrero’s work exhibits in these volumes the same qualities and 
defects which we have already noticed. It will be read for the undeniable 
brilliance of its style—albeit this hardly receives sufficient justice at the 
translator’s hand—for its vivid character-sketches, and for its acute 
diagnosis of social maladies ; but paradox is still the master passion of its 
author, and paradox is no fit substitute for criticism. To startle the 
reader by speaking of Cicero (iii. 189) as 

the first of a dynasty as corrupt, as vicious, and as degrading as can be con- 
ceived, but which any historian must admit, whatever his disdain, has lasted 
ionger than the dynasty of the Caesars, 


is a paltry rhetorical device, and an unworthy introduction to some apt 
remarks on the part played by the man of letters in politics; and the 
sputter of such cheap fireworks is heard but too often by the reader of 
these volumes. 

The development of the character of Augustus, as we might expect, 
furnishes Signor Ferrero with abundant opportunity for the use of his 
psychological—or pathological—method. We meet with him first as 
‘one of those nervous and delicate children, brought forth by a corrupt, 
refined, and exhausted civilisation,’ who ‘quickly developed into a 
thoughtful and studious young man, careful of his health, drinking little 
wine, and unwilling to leave his books and his favourite teachers.’ Then 


suddenly thrown by chance into the midst of the revolution . . . he became 
what we should call at the present day a ferocious ‘ hustler,’ one of the young 
men produced without number by a rich and refined civilisation, who can be 
induced to commit the utmost cruelty and basest atrocities by their ambition, 
their anxiety to succeed, their instability, and their cowardice (iii. 194). 


Not many pages later, we read that 


@ monster incarnate, with all the hideous vices of a tyrant—cruelty, pride, 
luxury, and treachery—Octavianus was the abomination of Italy (iii. 249). 


The steps by which this fiend in human shape (aged twenty-three) was 
transformed into the Augustus of thirteen years later, with whose por- 
trait we are so well acquainted, 


cold, prudent, and calculating, undisturbed by vast ambition or immoderate 
thirst for pleasure, a patient worker and far-sighted administrator (iv. 122), 
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are not more clearly traced by Signor Ferrero than by previous historians. 
‘ Calculating,’ indeed, seems hardly the epithet which fits a ruler raised to 
place of power, as the author believes, by impersonal forces, whose working 
he could not himself understand, and condemned at Actium to play the 
part of ‘an inactive spectator of the first great disaster provoked by the 
struggle between Orientalism and Italian tradition’ (iv. 277). It is 
however to this puppet of blind forces, ‘an old man at the age of thirty- 
six, weak in character and broken in health’ (iv. 189), that we owe the 
wonderfully contrived fabric of the Roman Empire ; but we can hardly 
allow him the credit for it, for Signor Ferrero holds that the famous ‘ re- 
storation of the republic’ of 27 8.c. was no empty form—so far from it, 
indeed, that what Augustus wished to restore was ‘ not so much the form 
as the essence of the republic’ (iv. 136) ; and when the ius edicendi was 
hastily conferred upon him (as Ferrero conjectures) in 23 B.c., no one, 
not even Augustus himself, realised that this power was ‘ the origin of the 
later despotic monarchy’ (iv. 249). And the empire was perhaps not 
such a masterpiece of the statesman’s art as it is commonly thought to be. 
For the welfare of his subjects Augustus had no thought whatever. 


To understand the true nature of the Roman empire we must abandon one 
of the most general and most widespread misconceptions, which teaches that 
Rome administered her provinces in a broad-minded spirit, consulting the 
general interest and adopting wide and beneficent principles of government for 
the good of her subjects. Subject countries have never been so governed, either 
by Rome or by any other empire ; domination has never been advantageous to 
subject races except by accident ; the dominant race has invariably attempted to 


secure the largest possible profit for itself with the least possible amount of risk 
and trouble (v. 3). 


As for the pax Romana, it is 


comparable merely with the lethargy produced by narcotics, which stifle pain 
fora moment but rather aggravate the disease. 


For example, Augustus’ policy towards Greece (which was typical of his 
general administration) ‘ consisted,’ according to Signor Ferrero, 


in concealing the impotence of Rome beneath a show of profound respect for 
Greek liberty and leaving Greece to the disintegrating influence of her own vices, 


so that she would be forced to blame rather herself than Rome for her own 
misfortunes (v. 7). 


The provinces did, in fact, benefit by the establishment of the empire, 
but this was only because the efforts made after the victory of Actium to 
strengthen the government merely served to enfeeble it. 


Yet it was precisely this course of decadence, continued for more than half 
a century, that was to prove the salvation of the empire. The very impotence 
of Augustus’ government brought to light again the true Rome of classical 
tradition. . . . Augustus’ government was a weak, unreliable, and insignificant 
force when compared with the immense empire under its rule; its powers were 
wielded by a family torn by discord and supported by a most rudimentary system 
of administration ; it was a monstrosity, with a head too small and organs far 
too atrophied or paralysed to be capable of pillage or oppression in the pro- 
vinces; it was unable even to retain its grasp of the prey which it had seized in 
earlier ages (v. 335). 


co 
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Such is Signor Ferrero’s final verdict on the ‘timorous and disorganised’ 
government of Augustus. To criticise it adequately would be to rewrite 
the history of the time; and a writer who maintains, in defiance of 
Augustus’ explicit statement in the Monwmentum Ancyranum, that the 
cura morum was conferred upon the emperor in 19 B.c., and conjectures 
that it may have been extended to Agrippa in the following year (v. 55), 
has little claim to be regarded as a scientific constitutional historian. His 
reading indeed has been wide, both in ancient and modern literature, 
and he is gifted with the fine imagination of the historical artist who 
can give to a multitude of isolated facts the organic unity of a finished 
picture; but he lacks the critical sense which checks the licence of con- 
jecture, and, it must be added, he at times puts forward arguments 
designed to give stringent proof of his hypotheses which will not bear 
examination. Two examples must suffice. In vol iii., appendix A, 
Signor Ferrero discusses the events which followed Caesar’s murder, and 
his criticism of our authorities is acute and worthy of attention. He shows 
for instance how unfounded is the statement that Antony removed the 
public treasure from the temple of Ops in the night of March 15/16, 8.c. 44; 
but he must needs also show that Lepidus had no troops at his disposal after 
Caesar’s murder, and writes: ‘ Dion (xliv. 22) speaks vaguely of orparuirat 
and Appian (B.C. ii. 125) of the orparid, but neither tells us ‘ what these 
“soldiers” or this “army” of Lepidus was.’ But Appian explicitly tells 
us (B.C. ii. 118) that Lepidus had ‘a legion ’ (réAos otpatwrdv) quartered 
on the island in the Tiber ; and this is of course the passage upon which 
the ‘inaccurate statement,’ as Ferrero calls it, of modern historians is 
based. Again, in the following appendix Signor Ferrero argues in support 
of the view which, since Schwarz’s article in Hermes, vol. xxxiii., has been 
gaining ground amongst scholars, that the provinces of Macedonia and 
Syria had been assigned by Caesar, not to Brutus and Cassius, but to 
Antony and Dolabella. His chief contribution to the discussion is con- 
tained in the following passage : 

There is, however, a further argument. In a passage, hitherto neglected by 
critics so far as I know, Cicero clearly says that Caesar assigned no province to 
the two conspirators. In a letter to Atticus, when he had learned on 5 June 
that Antony wished to send Brutus and Cassius to buy corn in Asia and Sicily, 
Cicero says (A. xv. ix. 1) O rem miseram ! primum nullam ab istis, dein, st 
aliquam, hance legatoriam provinciam. Thus, previous to this provincia lega- 
toria, isti had given nulla provincia to Brutus and Cassius, and the word isti 
clearly refers to Caesar and the Caesareans. 


The critics would indeed have been blind had they neglected a passage 
so conclusive on a point of so great historical importance. As a matter 
of fact however the reading nwllam (due to M?) makes nonsense of the 
passage : if we read wllam with M' the sense is plain : ‘ what an indignity 
first of all, that Brutus and Cassius should accept any appointment at the 
hands of that party; then—if they must—that it should be one which 
lieutenants could discharge!’ So it is the critics, not Signor Ferrero, who 
are in the right. 

It is not necessary to speak at length of the author’s Lowell lectures, 
which are professedly a réswmé of the latter portion of his larger work, 
adapted to the taste of a wider public and supplemented by some fresh 
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sketches such as that on ‘Wine in Roman History,’ an excellent jew 
d’esprit. Signor Ferrero is proud of the triumph which he has achieved 
in making the history of Rome ‘ fashionable in Paris salons’; but surely 
the delightful passage in which he traces the reputation of champagne 
to the ‘historic tradition of France’ is but a left-handed compliment to 
the growers of ‘the delicious effervescent wine that refigures in modern 
civilisation the nectar of the gods’? It is a pity that the lectures were 
not translated by someone more familiar with English vocabulary and 
idiom. ‘Dean’ for doyen, ‘playing in’ (for ‘gambling on’) the Stock 
Exchange, &c., are a trifle grotesque. H. Sruart JongEs. 


Vie de Sénéque. Par René Watrz. (Paris: Perrin. 1909.) 
M. René Watrz has produced a conscientious and painstaking work in 
his Vie de Sénéque. He is accurate and careful in dealing with his data, 
and has studied the original authorities with exemplary care. He has, 
as he tells us, aimed at something more than a mere biography ; he seeks 
rather to give a picture of the political life of the times, with special 
reference to Seneca. The result of this enterprise is not specially 
instructive. He has given us a sensible and accurate, but not particu- 
larly original, exposition of the political events of the period. But in 
many cases these political events have no connexion with the life of 
Seneca or, if they have some connexion, cannot be brought into precise 
or definite relation with him. Important as must have been the part 
played by Seneca as the chief adviser of the princeps during the quin- 
quenniwm Neronis, it is impossible to define his influence or to trace his 
precise share in the policy and legislation of that period. The Roman 
world was well governed, and the fact was attributed universally to the 
influence of Seneca. But neither the somewhat scanty information that 
we possess as to the administration during that period, nor the plati- 
tudinous de Clementia, nor the inaugural speech (Tac. Ann. xiii. 4) 
in which Seneca outlined for Nero the general policy of his reign, throw 
any striking light on the philosopher’s personality or policy. M. Waltz 
gives us the familiar facts at inordinate length, but adds nothing 
material to them. On the other hand, by confining himself to the 
comparatively unremunerative field of Seneca’s political activities, and 
neglecting him as a man of letters and as a ‘spiritual director,’ he has 
cut himself off from the main source to which we must turn if we are to 
form any vivid conception of Seneca’s personality or character. It is 
true that he has read the philosophical treatises and letters with care 
and minuteness, and cites them not infrequently to illustrate his hero’s 
life. He does this aptly on the whole, though it is rash to assert that 
the de Brevitate Vitae, the date of which is very doubtful, gives us the 
‘bilan moral’ of Seneca in a.p. 49. The personal note is lacking, 
and the treatise is little more than a fine homily on a hackneyed 
theme, full of platitudes disguised as brilliant paradox. It is impossible 
to draw any strong inferences from such a work. Indeed, we are inclined 
to think that M. Waltz on other occasions scarcely makes sufficient 
allowance for the fluent facility of Seneca’s rhetoric. Seneca was 
admittedly neither a great statesman nor, when tried by the test of facts, 
a man of strong character. But he was not far from being a great 
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writer; he was, at least, the greatest of his day, and his after influence 
and fame were enormous. Of this we have scarcely a hint in M. Waltz’s 
book. It may be urged that the literary life of Seneca did not fall within 
the scope of the work. In that case it should not have been entitled Vie 
de Sénéque. In any case our information as to the life of Seneca is so 
scanty that without prolixity it is impossible to spend 458 pages upon it. 
A far fuller and more vivid picture of Seneca, the philosopher and 
politician, is given in the comparatively few pages assigned him by 
Mr. Bernard Henderson in his Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. 
M. Waltz has obscured the personality of Seneca by the introduction of 
much that is irrelevant and by the excessive length at which he treats 
the political history of the quinquennium Neronis. 

Seneca is not really a very good peg on which to hang a sketch of the 
internal history of Rome during the last half of the principate of Claudius 
and the first half of that of Nero, and the biographical method is not 
suited to the history of the early principate. But M. Waltz’s book, if it is 
unduly long and provides us with little save what is familiar, is careful 
and sensible, full and accurate in detail. The main facts of Seneca’s 
life are all to be found within its pages, and the narration of the some- 
what tortuous history of the time is clear and serviceable. 


H. E. Buruer. 


Kirchenrechtliche Abhandlungen, herausgegeben von Dr. Utricw Stutz, 
Professor der Rechte an der Universitit Freiburg im Breisgau. Stutt- 


gart: Enke. 1902-1909. 


Ir may be of service to English historical students to draw their attention 
to the admirable series of monographs on church law and related topics 
which have in the last seven years been produced under the editorship of 
Professor Stutz of Freiburg, and this for two reasons: first, that among 
these works there are few which will not prove of real use to those 
who are engaged in any learned work which touches upon church law 
and church history; and second, because the consideration of what 
has been achieved by Professor Stutz and his collaborators will serve 
to bring before English scholars the immense possibilities which are 
open to those who will seriously enter upon such a system of combined 
work of the right kind. We have indeed in England had plenty— 
some of us perhaps think more than enough—of compilations of a more 
or less popular kind produced by combinations of writers, but we 
have in the field of history had little attempt at the production in com- 
bination of scientific monographs representing original investigation. 
And yet there is no department of learning in which there is so 
great a need for this kind of work as in history, and not least in church 
history. We have had a generally excellent series of histories of the 
English church edited by Dr. Hunt and the late Dean Stephens, but 
the scope of these hardly allowed, certainly did not encourage, any- 
thing like an exhaustive discussion of the many obscure and difficult 
subjects which are waiting for serious treatment ; necessarily the writers 
had in the main to confine themselves to giving such general results 
as are usually accepted by competent historical students. And yet how 
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fruitful might the combined labour of a group of scholars prove in 
elucidating, let us say, for example, the history of the religious life of 
this country in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or the tangled 
history of the reign of Elizabeth. 

It was in 1902 that Professor Stutz was able to bring out the first 
volume of this series, and since then fifty-five volumes have appeared, 
every one of which is a contribution of value to the elucidation of some 
important but obscure or intricate subject of church law or history. The 
value of the series will be made most plain by a short classified account 
of the works which have appeared. For convenience we may divide them 
roughly into three sections: those which deal with the organisation and 
law of the church, those which deal with questions of church patronage, 
and those which deal with the relations of church and state. 

The first group contains sixteen separate works—monographs we have 
called them, but some of them are substantive works of great scope and 
importance; they range over a great variety of questions of interest 
in the primitive, the medieval, and the modern church. There 
are first four treatises which deal with the primitive and early 
medieval church. Vols. 23, 24 contain a study of the diaconate from the 
apostolic times to the eighth century ;- the significance of this will be 
appreciated by all those who are familiar with the complexities of church 
order, and who therefore know something of the obscurity which still 
hangs round the development of the ministry of the church. Vol. 12 
is a minute study of the papal curia from the fourth century to the 
eighth, with special reference to the seven iudices palatii. Vol. 40 deals 
with the document known as ‘ Pactum 8. Fructuosi,’ a document of the 
seventh century which defines the authority of the abbot and the mutual 
obligations of the abbot and the monks. Vol. 22 gives an account of 
the laws of Justinian with regard to church revenues, a study of great 
importance to those students of medieval history who have to deal with 
the church claims to immunity from taxation. 

A number of works then deal with various aspects of the organisa- 
tion of the church in Germany in the middle ages. Two of them 
deal with the parish, vol. 8 being a careful study of the relation and 
character of parish and collegiate churches, while vol. 20 discusses the 
church law of the parish in Germany at the end of the middle ages. 
The first is a contribution of great value to the subject of the origins of 
the parochial system, while the second contains much which is im- 
portant for the study of the organisation and discipline of the parish 
just before the Reformation. Vol. 89 treats of the history and legal 
position of the archdeaconries in the dioceses of the Upper Rhine, 
a notable study of a somewhat obscure and intricate aspect of the 
organisation of the medieval church. Vols. 48, 44 deal with the founda- 
tions of canonesses, in the middle ages ; vols. 45, 46 contain a detailed 
analysis of the parochial organisation of the diocese of Constance from 
1275 to 1508. Vols. 34-86 give an account of the rights of sanctuary 
in the churches and certain cities of Switzerland. With these works we 
may place a careful study of the origin and theory of indulgences in 
the middle ages. This is contained in vols. 80, 81, and appears to be a 
very important contribution to the history of the subject. The author 
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traces the history of indulgences especially in relation to the crusades, and 
discusses very carefully the earliest dogmatic conceptions of the nature of 
an indulgence, and the development of these especially in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Another extremely important work, by the same 
author, is vol. 2, a study of the dues paid by bishops and other officials 
of the church on their appointment, and the relation of these dues to the 
finance of the papal curia. 

Another series of works deal with the question of church organisation 
and law in modern times. Vol. 15 analyses the functions of the diocesan 
officials, the vicar-general, etc., while vol. 9 presents a detailed account of 
the lay officials of the archdiocese of Freiburg. Vol. 42 deals with the 
ecclesiastical and secular law as to the alienation of church property in 
the Roman Catholic districts of Germany. Vol. 21 deals with the origin 
of the regulation of the German church, whether Roman catholic or 
protestant, that the revenues of a benefice should go to the heir of the 
last incumbent for one year after his death. Vols. 52, 58 discuss the 
five years’ faculties granted by the papal court to the German bishops 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Vol. 5 treats of the history 
and nature of the power possessed by church authorities in the protestant 
states of Germany to dispense with the law of the church in emergencies. 
Two volumes deal with marriage law: vol. 2, with certain grounds of divorce 
recognised in protestant church law in Germany ; vol. 51 with the history 
of the law relating to the consent of the father to the marriage of his 
children. Finally, vols. 18, 19 are a most welcome translation of Pavlov’s 
history of Russian church law, and of certain of the most important 
documents of church law in medieval Russia. 

To the second group of works belong three treatises. Vols. 37, 38 
form a very detailed study of the history and character of the law of the 
devolution of the right of making ecclesiastical appointments : a study of 
one of the most interesting and important aspectsJof the great subject 
of appointments to benefices, bishoprics, and abbeys. Vol. 47 deals with 
the church law relating to founders and patrons in Moldavia, a subject 
which might seem rather remote from general historical interest, but 
which serves as a useful parallel to the history of the development of 
the law of patronage in Western Europe. Vols. 10 and 11 give a de. 
tailed account of the system of patronage existing to-day in the grand 
duchy of Baden. 

The third group of works deals with a number of most important 
subjects in the relations of church and state. There are three ex- 
cellent studies of medieval conditions. Vol. 56 is a very detailed and 
interesting examination of the precise meaning and significance of 
investiture in the eleventh century. We have of course already an 
immense literature dealing with the history of the great struggle between 
the popes and the emperors on this subject, but the particular question 
discussed here has not, to our knowledge, hitherto received the detailed 
treatment it deserves. Vols. 34-36 give a complete account of the position 
of Hildebert of Lavardin in relation to the same question, that is, with 
regard to the investiture question in France. This work deserves a place 
alongside of those which deal with the position of Ivo of Chartres as re- 
presenting a mediating position between the claims of the spiritual and the 
temporal powers. Vols. 6-8 contain an admirable study of the controversial 
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literature connected with the struggle between Philip the Fair and 
Boniface VIII. This is, indeed, one of the most valuable of recent con- 
tributions to the history of the theory of the relation of church and 
state inthe middle ages, and serves for this period the same purpose as 
Mirbt’s work on the corresponding literature of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The writer presents a very careful critical study of the 
authorship and date of a large number of works, many of which have 
been hitherto little known, and an admirable critical discussion of their 
contents. 

The remaining works of this group belong to subjects which are less 
familiar to the English reader, but several of these will be of great value 
to students of modern history. Vol. 1 presents a very careful discussion 
of the ‘ius reformandi’ of the secular power in Germany from the 
Reformation down to the present time. Vols. 16, 17, and 49, 50, fur- 
nish a detailed description of the church reforms of Joseph II in the 
Breisgau and in Upper Austria. Vol. 4 deals with the relations of 
Prussia and the Roman church at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Vol. 10 describes the revenues which the Prussian church receives from 
the state. Vols. 25-29 contain a detailed study of the relations of the 
state and the Roman catholic church in the small territories of central 
Germany. Vol. 41 deals with the laws regulating the administration of 
secular foundations in Baden which have a denominational character. 

In such a bare enumeration of the works contained in this series 
of publications it is of course impossible to deal with the value and 
importance of individual works. As we have already said, many of them 
deserve a thorough and careful individual criticism. But some useful pur- 
pose will be served if the attention of English students is drawn to the 
really important contributions to the advancement of historical learning 
that the series contains. The learned editor, Professor Stutz, has carried 
out his task with the most admirable breadth of scientific impartiality. 
These works, though dealing often with matters which have been the 
subject of embittered religious controversy, have been produced by scholars 
both of the Roman catholic and protestant churches. The editor in 
his introduction to Vol. 1 has laid down with regard to the works which 
he has accepted only this condition, that they must represent some 
real contribution to the scientific study of the subject with which they 
deal, and that they shall avoid all merely controversial treatment of their 
subjects. He has once again illustrated the fact that in the cause of 
the advancement of real learning, even in matters touching upon religion, 
it is possible for men of the most diverse convictions to work together in 
the name of that truth which is sacred to all honest men. 

A. J. CARLYLE. 


Le Trésor du Sancta Sanctorum. Par Puttirpe Laver. (Monwments 
et Mémoires publiés par l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 
Fondation Eugéne Piot. Tome xv. 1,2.) (Paris: 1906.') 

Die Rémische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum. Von Hartmann Grisar, §.J. 
(Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder, 1908.) 

Tue private chapel of the popes, the only part now remaining of the 

Lateran Patriarchium, ‘caput mundi,’ ‘ patriarchale et imperiale,’ is 


1 Though dated 1906, M. Lauer’s book includes plates dated 1907. 
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opened for a few minutes only on six days of the year. Seclusion and 
secrecy have clung to this chapel ‘ ad Sancta Sanctorum ’ since the time 
when writers such as John the Deacon supposed that the ark of the covenant 
and other contents of the Jewish temple had passed to the Lateran. At 
least from the time of Leo III this spot has been reverenced as the 
Christian Holy of Holies from the relics which that pope buried in a chest 
of cypress wood under its altar. Since the rebuilding of the chapel in the 
thirteenth century by Nicholas III they are only known to have been 
investigated twice, by Urban V and Leo X; on one occasion Pius IX 
came to do so, but his courage suddenly failed, and it was reserved for his 
successor to search among them in 1903 for the head of St. Agnes. The 
spell once broken has disappeared, and while de Rossi, to whom most 
doors in Rome flew open, complained of the great difficulty he experienced 
in gaining admission to the chapel, all the contents of the chest have now 
been removed from the hiding-place in which some of them had been kept 
a thousand years, and the reliquaries are exhibited in the Christian 
Museum of the Vatican Library.” 

In his work on the subject Father Grisar, who is well known for his 
Analecta Romana and his Geschichte Roms und der Papste im Mittelalter, 
tells us that he declined to undertake the verification of the relics, and he 
frequently uses such terms as ‘die als Haupt der h. Agnes bezeichnete 
Reliquie,’ though he does not feel himself debarred from speaking of 
‘andere nicht authentische Dinge.’ We have not here to deal with the 
rights of priority of publication which he claims to have obtained from 
the Vatican authorities ; it is an intricate question, but the fact remains 
that the first connected account with photographs of the treasures of the 
Sancta Sanctorum was that by M. Lauer, which appeared more than a 
year before the publication of Father Grisar’s work. The rivalry between 
the German Jesuit and the French Academy has led to the inconvenient 
result that if we desire a full account we have now to read two works 
which go over exactly the same ground. M. Lauer, who had been per- 
mitted in 1900 to excavate the foundations of the Sancta Sanctorum with 
a view to his publications on the Lateran, has produced a splendid work 
on its treasures, which Father Grisar’s helps to complete. That their 
conclusions as to dates, &c., nearly always agree is a testimony not only 
to their learning but to the advance made in the domain of Christian 
archeology. Perhaps the most remarkable features in the treasury are the 
authenticity, the age, and the varied character of its contents. Here we 
have reliquaries whose history is recorded by a succession of inventories 
and whose exact position was well known; though doubts may arise as 
to the exact age of some of them, no suspicion can be thrown on their 
identity. One cross has the oldest known piece of enamel work repre- 
senting figures and scenes; another one, according to Father Grisar, 
is of the fifth or sixth century, or if we prefer M. Lauer’s suggestion, it 
may be one of Charlemagne’s gifts; a fifth-century fragment of Livy and 
an ivory cup with a Bacchic representation go back to the last days of 
Pagan Rome. The variety of the objects described is as amazing as it 
was unsuspected: reliquaries of gold, silver, and other metals, wooden 


2 This exhibition was made some time before the Edinburgh Review in April 1907 
had expressed the wish that it should be arranged. 
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caskets, ivory tablets, maniples or brandia of known ecclesiastical use, 
textile fabrics of Persian, or more accurately Sassanian, manufacture 
(described in an appendix to Father Grisar’s book by Dr. M. Dreger), 
which have attracted attention as probably the earliest examples of the 
introduction of such stuffs into the West. 

Father Grisar brings his well-stored knowledge of medieval Rome. to 
bear on each object. He writes not merely as an artist describing the 
composition and technique of the works of art, but as an historian illus- 
trating their origin and use; in some cases (as e.g. the jewelled cross) 
this entails a careful study of the early veneration of the pieces of the 
cross, of the use of the balsam with which the reliquary was filled, and of 
the strange relic of the praeputiwm which it is reported to have once 
contained. The explanation of the curious tenth-century pilgrim’s box 
of stones from the Holy Land with the representation on its cover of the 
appropriate Scripture scenes leads to an ingenious reconstruction of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre of that time. His whole work is very 
carefully written and fully provided with references: on p. 59, n. 1, 
it might have been noted that Georgi rightly reproduced the words 
‘et infra capsam’ which are found in the Reginae MS. at the Vatican. 
The illustrations and photographs are admirable; the latter show what 
progress has been made in coloured reproductions, though some may 
prefer the fine heliogravures with which Dujardin has embellished M. 
Lauer’s work. The delay in the issue of Father Grisar’s volume has, after 
all, had its advantages: it has enabled him to refer to the state of the 
reliquaries after cleaning, to Father Jubaru’s account of the head of 
St. Agnes, to Monsignor Wilpert’s epoch-making description of 1’Achero- 
pita in L’ Arte, x.3, and to M. Lauer’s work itself. Occasionally, but rarely, 
the two historians of the treasures differ as to the date of the objects which 
they describe. A certain Byzantine painting is of the eleventh century 
according to one, while the other assigns it to the thirteenth or fourteenth ; 
and they disagree as to the reading of the fragmentary inscription at the 
sides of the enamelled cross. We must await the investigation of the rest 
of the interior of this cross, the piecing together of the many fragments 
of silk tissues which are now in thousands of fragments, and the palaeo- 
graphical study of all the labels which date back as far as the sixth century. 

If a final word may be added, it is to express the hope that the grati- 
tude universally felt to the Vatican authorities for revealing these relics 
may induce them to go further on the same road. It is now proved that 
the sack of Rome in 1527 did not extend to the treasures buried under the 
altar of the Sancta Sanctorum. Monsignor Barnes has shown that one 
wall only need be broken through under the high altar of St. Peter’s to 
gain access to the tomb of the chief of the Apostles. May not similar 
investigations prove that the Saracens left intact the tomb of St. Peter ? 

H. M. Bannister. 


Le Royawme de Bourgogne, 888-1088; Etudes sur les Origines du 


Royaume d’Arles. Par René Pourarpin. (Paris: Champion. 
1907.) 


A LARGE number of scattered monographs in recent years have explored 
the detailed history of the heterogeneous regions which made up the 
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kingdom of Burgundy of the tenth century, and M. Poupardin deserves 
our gratitude for his courageous attempt to combine their results into 
a connected narrative, though he confesses that his work is less a history 
than a series of studies. Indeed, in the absence of any native con- 
temporary chronicler it is hardly possible to do more than piece together 
from the evidence of charters the devolution of fiefs and the names of 
their holders. This evidence M. Poupardin has studied with great 
industry and much penetration. It is only now and then that he seems 
inclined to ignore statements which it is difficult to bring into harmony 
with facts otherwise known. For example, there are documents printed 
among the Chartes de Cluny which are dated regnante Karlo rege, and it 
has been inferred by the editors of that collection that Charles, the 
younger son of Louis IV, actually held the kingdom of Burgundy in 
952-8. Charles was only born in 945 and no doubt died before his 
brother of the same name was born in 958; and the charters on which 
the theory is based are far from conclusive. Still, our information con- 
cerning the reign of Conrad the Peaceable is so extremely defective that 
we cannot say it is impossible that in the months succeeding the death 
of Hugh the Black, duke of Burgundy, who held large territories in the 
kingdom—in the districts of Lyons and Besangon—some temporary 
arrangement was made in a part of that kingdom which is otherwise 
unrecorded. In his care for the charters M. Poupardin does not always 
pay due regard to the chroniclers. On pp. 210f. he has a good deal to 
say about the duchy of Burgundy, which of course depended on the 
French king ; and he speaks of a certain count Gilbert who died in 956 
‘abandonnant 4 Hugues Je Grand, dont il parait avoir un peu plus tét 
reconnu la suzeraineté, le gouvernement des pagi jadis réunis sous son 
autorité.’ In a footnote it is added, ‘En 948 déja, Louis IV avait voulu 
soumettre la Bourgogne 4 l’autorité de Hugues le Grand (Flodoard, 
Annales, a. 948, p. 90).’ But Flodoard says expressly ‘omnemque 
Burgundiam ipsius ditioni subiecit.’ It is probable that Louis’s grant 
did not take effect in 948; indeed Flodoard almost implies this by 
repeating the statement eleven years later. But if the record was to be 
disputed, it should have been directly criticised and not silently modified. 
Again M. Poupardin only alludes incidentally to the fact also asserted 
by Flodoard, that Hugh the Great’s younger son, Otto, received 
Burgundy in 960 (p. 222, cf. p. 211 n. 2). 

Considering the obscurity of his materials, M. Poupardin prudently 
restrains himself from accepting various definite statements which have 
passed into general currency. He does not allow, for instance, that the 
treaty between Rodulf II and Burchard of Suabia in 921 or 922 involved 
the cession by the latter of the lands between the Aar and the Reuss 
(p. 83), but he omits to mention the somewhat different interpretation 
of the evidence proposed by Georg von Wyss. He refuses to determine 
the date when the county of Micon passed into the dominion of the 
French king (pp. 211 ff.), and in view of the paralysis of the royal 
government during the greater part of the tenth century he is probably 
justified. We may apply to Macon what he says on p. 241 n. 8 with 
respect to another border country: ‘ On ne peut attacher une valeur trop 
absolue, en ce qui concerne la souveraineté d’un pays frontiére, aux 
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formules de date’ in the charters. On the other hand, M. Poupardin 
seems to us unduly to minimise the extent of the territory which Hugh 
of Arles handed over to Rodulf about 933 in exchange for the kingdom 
of Italy; though on p. 239 he concedes more than he will grant on 
pp. 60f. It is a disadvantage of M. Poupardin’s mode of treatment that 
much of his most valuable matter is not contained in the text of his 
book, but has to be exhumed somewhat laboriously from his footnotes. 
Still his work is one of ripe learning and acute criticism ; and the more 
closely we have examined it, the more highly we have estimated its merits. 

M. Poupardin has taken a great deal of trouble in fixing the chrono- 
logy of imperfectly or corruptly dated charters. In by far the largest 
part of those which we have tested his calculations are correct; but we 
have found some oversights. On p. 80 n.3 quinta feria for 29 March 
suits neither 911 nor 916, as he says (when the 29th was a Friday), but 
only 921. On p. 366, 25 April fell on a Wednesday in 910, not in 911. 
It is manifestly impossible, as is here stated, that this day could be 
a Wednesday and a Saturday in two consecutive years. On p. 65 the 
death of Rodulf II is placed on 12 or 13 July 937, but in the footnote the 
evidence is cited as in favour of either the 11th or the 13th. In note 6 
to p. 865 the effect of the calculus Pisanus on the reckoning of years is 
misdescribed: the Pisan year 911 runs from 25 March 910-911, not 
from 25 March 911-912. But we agree with M. Poupardin that the 
discrepancies in the dates of the documents examined in his second 
appendix forbid any certain conclusion as to the calculation of the regnal 
years of Rodulf II. On p. 52 indeed he speaks of two charters as granted 
definitely on 12 November 924. These are in Rodulf’s third year in 
Italy. If this be so, as his first year included the months from February 
to December 922 (p. 367), it follows that the documents 5 and 6 on 
p. 868, which are dated in September and October in Rodulf’s fourth 
year, must belong to 925, in spite of their being dated in 924. And yet 
the September document bears the fifteenth regnal year in Burgundy, 
while that of October has the fourteenth. In the case of the former the 
manner of writing the date, decccrxiv, may perhaps excite suspicion ; 
but the latter has the usual deccerxiiii. The fact that a new chancellor 
entered upon office in December 922 will hardly account for the dis- 
cordances ; more probably, as might be assumed on general grounds, the 
chancery was ill-equipped and the materials for exact computation 
unattainable. 

There are a good many errata in the book, some of which may te 
mentioned. In p. 16 n. 3 for ‘Gansheim’ read ‘Gernsheim.’ In p. 32 
n. 2 the reference to Liudprand, ii. 25 should be iv. 25; in p. 71 n. 4 
that to Giesebrecht, ii. 168 should be i. 314. On p. 60 line 8 ‘ Hugues’ 
should be ‘Eudes’; p. 73 n. 1 ‘ Otton,’ the second time, should be 
‘Louis’; p. 151 line 6 ‘ demi-frére’ should be ‘ beau-pére,’ and on lines 
18, 19 the names ‘ Mathilde’ and ‘Gerberge’ are transposed. On p. 209 
n. 7 for ‘col. 8’ read ‘col. 5’; p. 246 n. 6 for ‘241’ read ‘289.’ A 
clause has been omitted in the quotation in p. 439 line 3. In the index 
several entries relating to Burchard I archbishop of Lyons are assigned 
to Burchard II, and under ‘ Hugues, comte palatin’ the reference should 
be to p. 270, not 170. Reainatp L. Poors. 
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A Contribution to the Study of Anglo-Norman Influence on English 
Place-names. By R. E. Zacurisson. (Lund: Hakan Ohlsson. 
1909.) 

Tuts book, which is written in very good English by a graduate of the 

University of Lund, is the first systematic attempt that has hitherto been 

made to investigate the extent of Anglo-French influence on the form of 

English place-names. In most of the instances of this influence that 

have been at all generally recognised, the most probable explanation is 

that the places being frequently mentioned in legal and administrative 
documents, the official written forms of their names, due to Norman mispro- 
nunciation or sometimes, perhaps, merely to the imperfect Norman notation 
of English sounds, have superseded the genuine native forms. The names 
of the important towns Durham, Nottingham, Cambridge, and Salisbury, 
and the county name Salop, are clear examples of this process. The term 
Riding, as the designation of each of the three main divisions of Yorkshire, 
obtains its present form from a wrong analysis of Esttriding, Westtriding, 
and Norttriding (sometimes written with single ¢), the Norman spellings 
of East thrithing, West thrithing, and North thrithing. As these names 
would, from the nature of the case, be more commonly used in writing 
than in speech, it is not surprising that the modern pronunciation is 
simply an interpretation of the spelling, especially as the word thrithing 
(with short 7), an adoption of the Old Norse pritjung-r, appears never to 
have been used in English in its general sense of ‘third part.’ With 
regard to the group of names (Worcester, Leicester, Gloucester, &c.) in 
which the ending chester has been superseded in writing by -cester and 
in pronunciation by -ster, the influence of Norman spelling accounts 
satisfactorily for the written form. The pronunciation, on the other 
hand, may be due simply to the general English habit of shortening 
polysyllabic names by internal contraction. Names like Exeter, Wroxeter, 
and Mancetter, however, suggest that the French phonetic reduction of 
st after a vowel to ¢ may also be concerned. As a matter of abstract 

probability we might expect to find that places in which there was a 

Norman castle or a monastery sometimes bear names showing traces of 

French mispronunciation. But on the whole little or no clear evidence 

has hitherto been produced to show that Anglo-French pronunciation has 

permanently affected the form of native place-names except through the 
mediation of writing. Professor Skeat, it is true, has emphatically main- 
tained that the widespread bilingualism of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries has very powerfully influenced the development of English pro- 
nunciation. But even if this view be sound (which we are not prepared 
to admit), it does not affect the question as to the specific influence of 

Anglo-French pronunciation of local names, except by increasing the 

abstract probability that such influence may have existed. A place-name 

of which the modern form shows normal phonetic development from the 

Old English original according to general or dialectal phonetic laws is not 

a case in point, even though the phonetic laws to which it conforms 

should be proved to be the result of French influence. What we are 

concerned to know is whether among the place-names of phonetically 
abnormal form there are any instances in which the irregularity is trace- 
able to French mispronunciation. In his valuable tracts on the local 
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etymology of various counties, Professor Skeat has made frequent use 
of the hypothesis of Norman influence to account for the modern forms 
of names, and the same thing has occasionally been done by others. But 
whether these suggestions are correct or not can be determined only by 
a careful examination of all the possible alternatives in each particular 
case, based on a wide survey of the analogies of English local nomen- 
clature. 

Mr. Zachrisson’s treatment of his subject is remarkably painstaking. 
His bibliography includes all the important published collections of 
documents containing early forms of place-names, as well as a large 
number of works treating of the local etymology of England generally or 
of that of particular districts, and he has endeavoured to make use of all 
the available information relating to the local pronunciation of names. 
His method of investigation, also, is in principle scientific. Starting from 
an analysis of the features of sound-substitution and graphic rendering— 
the two things cannot always be clearly distinguished—observable in the 
Anglo-French treatment of English words, he traces the documentary 
history of a large number of names that occur in spellings exhibiting 
these peculiarities. .In the great majority of cases the Norman form has 
obviously had no permanent influence; and even where it might at first 
sight appear to have survived, Mr. Zachrisson often finds good reason for 
concluding that the appearance is deceptive. In some instances, however, 
he assumes Norman influence on the ground of etymologies that are 
at least very doubtful. The Bedfordshire name Tingrith, for example, 
he explains as containing the word thing, ‘judicial assembly,’ with the 
Norman change of th into ¢. An obvious difficulty, which he does not 
mention, is that the final 2 is retained in the modern form. The 
Domesday spelling is Tingrei, and it is hardly probable that the Norman 
influence, if it were real, would affect only the initial consonant. Another 
objection is that the second element of the name, rith, has the sense of 
‘brook,’ and the meaning ‘ thing-’ brook appears unlikely. There is an 
actual name Pingléah, the lea or field of the ‘ thing,’ but that is only what 
we should have expected to find. Perhaps we may venture to suggest that 
as there is documentary evidence that Wanating (with palatal g), now 
Wantage, and Diu/uting, now Doulting, were originally names of streams, 
it is possible that Ting may have been a pre-English name of the 
Bedfordshire brook. That we cannot explain it etymologically is no 
sufficient objection, as we are in the same position with regard to the 
greater number of river-names. It may be added that even where a 
change of initia) ¢ into ¢ is proved to have taken place, it does not follow 
that it is the result of Norman influence. The common habit of pre- 
fixing the preposition at to place-names may account for some of the 
instances, and many dialects show a tendency to confuse initial 2 and ¢, 
especially before 7. Then, too, place-names are more liable than other 
words to be altered by mere carelessness in utterance. With regard to 
the Hertfordshire name Tring, which belongs to one of the Domesday 
hundreds, and to a town in it, we are inclined to think the author is right 
in concluding, on the evidence of the Domesday forms, that the name 
represents the Norman pronunciation of the Scandinavian pridjung-r, 
third part or ‘Riding.’ That there was a strong Scandinavian element 
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in this neighbourhood is shown by the name of Dacorum Hundred (in 
Domesday Daneis) in which the hundred of Tring is now absorbed. It 
is quite possible that the latter hundred may have been a ‘third part’ 
of some larger administrative district under Danish rule. And as the 
name of a hundred is an official term, it would not be at all strange that 
the Norman pronunciation should have displaced the native form. On 
this view, of course, the town must have taken its name from the hundred 
of which it was the chief place. 

There is a great deal in this interesting book that invites comment, 
both favourable and unfavourable, but we must confine ourselves to a very 
few points. In claiming the form Beferlic (Beverley) as a Norman 
pronunciation of Beoferléah, Mr. Zachrisson has apparently overlooked 
the fact that it occurs in The Saints of England, which, according to 
Dr. Liebermann, is of pre-Conquest date. The author, indeed, can hardly 
be acquainted with this document, or he would not have assigned to the 
river-name Witham (Wi5me) the same etymology as to the Essex village- 
names of identical modern form. It does not seem likely that the 
ending of the Domesday Asmundrelac (Osmotherly) represents the Old 
English léah. As the first element of the name is the Scandinavian 
genitive Asmundar, the terminal element is presumably Scandinavian also. 
We have observed several instances in which the author appears to have 
been led astray by erroneous identifications of places mentioned in early 
documents. Mr. Zachrisson rightly rejects the statement found in many 
popular books that Hbwracwm (York) is derived from Ebwra, which is 
asserted to have been the British name of the Ouse, and to survive in the 
form Ure as the name of one of the two rivers by the union of which the 
Ouse is formed. This conjecture was suggested by the erroneous view 
that the Gaulish Eburovices derived their name from the river Eure. The 
author points out that the ancient name of this river was not Hbura! 
but Audira (probably the original form was Auwtira), from which Eure 
normally descends according to phonetic laws, and that Ure is merely 
a mispelling of Yore (in early documents written Jor). Unfortunately he 
goes on to propose the untenable conjecture that Yore is derived from a 
false analysis of Hoforwic, the Old English form of York. It is not indeed 
inconceivable that the Ouse might originally have borne the name which 
is retained by the larger of its two component streams, but it is not 
legitimate to assume, without evidence, that it did so; and though small 
rivers have sometimes obtained their names by ‘ back-formation’ from 
the names of places on their banks, this is unlikely in the case of an 
important river like the Ouse. It seems not impossible that the ancient 
British form of Yore was Isiira, and that the name of the town Isurium 
was derived from it. As intervocalic s normally disappeared in the later 
development of the British language, there is no phonological objection 
to this conjecture. Although many of Mr. Zachrisson’s conclusions on 
questions of detail may be erroneous or insufticiently proved, there can be 
no doubt that he has made a valuable contribution to the study of English 
place-names. His work is in the highest degree creditable to himself and 
to the university to which he belongs. Henry BRaDuey. 


1 This, it may be added, would have yielded Hiévre or Yévrein modern French. 
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Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reiches unter Friedrich I. Yon Henry 
SrmonsFetp. I.: 1152 bis 1158. (Leipzig: Duncker und Hum- 
blot, 1908.) 


Tus bulky volume only brings us to the middle of the year 1158. Much 
as we admire the thoroughness with which Dr. Simonsfeld has conducted 
his investigations, we doubt whether it is to the advantage of historical 
studies that the Jahrbiicher should be continued on this scale. It may 
be a matter of secondary importance that the annals of Frederick 
Barbarossa can hardly be completed, at the present rate of progress, in 
less than thirty years. No time or labour should be spared in making 
such a book definitive. But completeness should not be incompatible 
with brevity. We do not know how many volumes the editor has in 
view; but it seems clear that, unless he becomes more economical of 
space, he will exceed even the limits allowed to Professor Meyer von 
Knonau, hitherto the most diffuse of the contributors to the series. Dr. 
Simonsfeld has anticipated this criticism, and to some extent has answered 
it, by pointing out that inevitable delays in producing the revised edition 
of Béhmer’s Regesta have compelled him to discuss the diplomas of 
his period in considerable detail. We hope that in this respect his 
labours will soon be lightened. But we venture to think that he might 
have contented himself with a more succinct account of the diplomas, 
reserving his views upon minor difficulties for publication in another 
form. Such a note as that which he has devoted to Frederick’s privilege 
of 1155 in favour of Benediktbeuern (pp. 311-2) is out of place in a précis 
of political history. Again, there are a number of passages which seem 
too ‘ subjective ’ in character. Dr. Simonsfeld discusses at some length 
such questions as the expediency of the treaty of Constance (1153), the 
wisdom of Frederick’s Italian policy, the significance of Arnold of Brescia. 
These are questions of interest and moment; but the editor of the Jahr- 
biicher has so many others of a different kind to handle that he should, 
in common prudence, avoid usurping the province of the literary historians. 
His proper business is to collect, to compare, and to interpret the sources. 
With the larger issues of historical development he is only expected to 
deal in so far as a direct appeal to the sources will settle a moot point 
Such, we believe, was the ideal of the scholars who, in planning the 
Jahrbiicher, prescribed a strict adhesion to the chronological order of 
events. 

In point of form Dr. Simonsfeld has adhered to the tradition of the 
series. If we leave out of account his disquisitions upon diplomas and 
his estimates of men and measures, this volume constitutes a chrono- 
logical digest, built upon an exhaustive itinerary of the imperial court. 
An admirable index of proper names does much to diminish the incon- 
veniences inseparable from this plan. But it should have been easy to 
group much of the material in a more logical order without doing 
violence to chronology. There is no good reason, for example, why the 
reader should be obliged to trace the career of Arnold of Brescia through 
a dozen distinct and widely separated passages. All the necessary in- 
formation would have been most conveniently given under the year 1155, 
at the point when the heresiarch was arrested by Frederick’s orders. 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCVI. 3D 
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As it is, the letter of the Arnoldist Wezel to the emperor is broken up 
and discussed in two different contexts (pp. 103, 131); the relations of 
the Anonymus of Bergamo to Arnold are similarly treated (pp. 313, 
848). To take an instance of a different kind: whatever may be the 
date of Frederick’s Landfriede ordinance, it would be most naturally 
discussed, as by Giesebrecht, in connexion with the steps which Frederick 
took to restore the public peace in Germany, during 1156 and 1157; 
bat Dr. Simonsfeld, having decided that the ordinance belongs to 1152, 
proceeds to deal with its contents, as well as with its external history, 
under that year. 

It must be admitted that the events of these six years do not lend 
themselves to any simple scheme of exposition. For Frederick it was 
a time of expectation and uncertainty, of political apprenticeship and 
preparation. His training had done little to equip him for the work 
of government. He came to his imperial duties without any exact 
knowledge of the difficulties which awaited him, and without any 
guiding principles beyond those which were afforded by the code of 
knightly honour and the romantic legends of the empire. To do 
justice, to keep troth, to humble the rebellious, to protect the weak, to 
honour the church were honourable ambitions, but insufficient rules for 
the guidance of a statesman. His love of adventure and his sense of 
duty drew his thoughts persistently to Rome and to the Italian kingdom, 
which had all but escaped from the hands of his immediate predecessors. 
But present dangers, and the aversion of the German princes to distant 
enterprises, chained him to his northern kingdom. The Romfahrt of 
1154-5, brilliant as it seemed, wasa failure; and the emperor returned, 
to consolidate his power at home, before running further risks beyond the 
Alps. It was not until 1157 that the insolence of Milan, and the incautious 
disclosure of papal ambitions, enabled him to launch the resources of 
a nation in arms against his Italian enemies. But this new departure, 
although traditionally associated with the name of his new chancellor, 
Reinald von Dassel, was only the consummation to which his efforts 
had been directed ever since 1152. Busy as he had been with German 
questions in the interval, it was not Germany which had taken the first 
place in his thoughts. The more important measures of this period are 
makeshifts, hastily improvised to palliate evils which called for careful 
study and a long series of remedial measures. 

Dr. Simonsfeld doubts whether Frederick was really engrossed by 
Italian schemes (p. 51), arguing that, if this had been the case, he 
would have marched to Rome immediately after his election, without 
waiting to secure the approval of the secular princes. Constitutionally 
no doubt this would have been permissible. But was it a practicable 
course? Even in 1154, when powerfully reinforced by Henry the Lion, 
Frederick could only muster eighteen hundred knights for Italy. Funds 
for hiring mercenaries were not available; without the service of the 
princes he was helpless; and though he had the legal right to demand 
service under pain of the imperial ban, we only know of two Saxon prelates, 
out of all his contumacious vassals, against whom he ventured to launch 
the ban in 1154, and these happened to be mortal enemies of the Saxon 
duke, his chief supporter (p. 250). That he was prepared, in 1152, to 
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purchase troops for the Romfahrt at the cost of extravagant concessions, 
is clear from his treaty with Berthold IV of Ziihringen, concluded in 
the first weeks of the reign. Not only did he cede the Burgundies as 
a fief to the Ziihringer, but he even promised to assist in reducing them, 
provided that Berthold would furnish a substantial contingent for the 
Italian war. Dr. Simonsfeld argues (p. 79) that the arrangement re- 
specting the Burgundies was to the advantage of the German monarchy, 
and that the contract for troops was an artifice to pacify the pope’s 
supporters. But the events of 1153 show that Frederick was by no 
means anxious to see the Ziihringer established as lord of the Burgundies 
(p. 156). The military assistance of Berthold was eventually secured 
at a lower price; and Frederick obtained Upper Burgundy for himself 
by a marriage of convenience (p. 431). In this case the emperor found 
an honourable way out of a disadvantageous bargain. The grant of the 
Slavonic bishoprics to Henry the Lion is another instance of the reckless- 
ness with which Frederick purchased aid for his Italian schemes. The 
authenticity of the grant has been disputed. But Dr. Simonsfeld, with 
some hesitation, takes the view that Frederick really made such a grant, 
though, in this case also, he found a subsequent opportunity of revoking 
the compact (p. 226). But the most decisive proof of Frederick’s preoccu- 
pation with Italy is afforded by his settlement of the dispute regarding 
Bavaria. To perpetuate the union of Bavaria with Saxony was in itself 
a blunder; bad was made worse by the compensation given to Henry 
Jasomirgott under the privilegium minus, which created an exceptionally 
privileged duchy of Austria and gave a precedent for promiscuous claims 
of Landeshoheit on the part of the princes. Dr. Simonsfeld recognises 
that this settlement can only be explained with reference to the 
emperor’s Italian policy, and was indefensible on grounds of national 
policy. He apologises for the privilegium minus as a compromise, 
which left both the Henries in possession of less than they had claimed 
(p. 475). But the fact remains that the necessity for such a compromise 
arose out of the emperor’s previous mistake. 

The Landfriede ordinance may perhaps be cited as evidence that 
Frederick was not, even at this period, indifferent to the wider interests 
of the German nation. But it seems to us that the significance of this 
measure is considerably modified when we accept the arguments for 
ascribing it to the first year of the reign (pp. 59-60) ; for it is then impossible 
to suppose that Frederick can have given much personal attention to the 
framing of the ordinance. He had not, in 1152, the legal knowledge or 
the leisure which such work demanded. The main idea may have been 
his ; but, after all, the value of such ideas depends upon the skill with 
which they are put into execution. And if Frederick left his sub- 
ordinates to put the law into shape he was even more remiss in providing 
for its execution. New principles and new penalties counted for little 
unless new machinery could be simultaneously created to enforce them. 
He seems to have thought that Germany could be pacified, and all 
obstacles to a vigorous "foreign policy removed, by a stroke of the pen. 
The Landfriede ordinance, in fact, is chiefly valuable as a record of the 
new legal principles which were shaping themselves in the minds of 
German statesmen at this period—for example, the idea that the legal 
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rights and duties of the knightly class ought to be distinguished from 
those of the peasant, but that no such distinction need be drawn 
between the free and unfree. Following a hint of Jastrow-Winter, 
Dr. Simonsfeld suggests that the Landfriede edict may profitably be 
compared with the English law of the same period. He might 
with advantage have followed up this train of inquiry. The sixth 
article of the Landfriede edict anticipates, to some extent, the measures 
of Henry II against criminous clerks, just as the imperial constitution 
of 1157, restraining appeals to Rome (p. 576), anticipates another clause 
in the constitutions of Clarendon. The seventh article, which provides 
for the extradition of criminals who escape from public justice by fleeing 
into a seignorial borough, reminds us of the powers given to the sheriff 
in the assize of Clarendon; although the German measure character- 
istically shows a greater respect for the lord’s privilege. The eleventh 
article, empowering counts to fix the price of corn at the Nativity in 
each year, after consultation with a jury of seven men of good report, 
may be compared with the English assize of bread. The twelfth 
article, if understood to prohibit the wearing of arms by men of the non- 
feudal classes, corresponds to the edict of Henry II ‘that no man should 
carry arms on this side of the river Severn.’ Dr. Simonsfeld, it is 
true, thinks (p. 66) that the German law forbade the possession no 
less than the wearing of arms, in which case the difference between 
the views of the English and the German legislator would be as great as 
we can imagine. But we venture to think that the alternative explana- 
tion (first given by Planck) is more consonant with the context as well 
as with common-sense. Finally, the ninth article formulates the leading 
principle of the English possessory assizes: where the rightful owner- 
ship of a fief is in dispute, the count shall ascertain, by the oath of two 
lawful neighbours, who is in peaceful possession ; and shall protect the 
possessor in his seisin until the question of right has been judicially 
determined. It is not to be supposed that these coincidences, remarkable 
though some of them appear, are due to deliberate imitation on the part of 
English lawyers ; but they may serve to remind us that English legal 
development cannot be understood without the employment of the com- 
parative method. The principles which we associate with the name of 
Henry II were in the air before he entered upon his career of legislative 
reform. 

So far as the Italian side of his subject is concerned, the work of Dr. 
Simonsfeld calls for less remark. Otto of Freising remains the chief 
authority for the Romfahrt of 1154-5, and in the two chief cases in 
which his accuracy has been challenged he is more or less vindicated. 
Dr. Simonsfeld successfully disposes (p. 294) of the arguments by which 
Gasparolo has endeavoured to prove that there was a siege of Roboreto 
in December 1154; and he comes to the conclusion (p. 708) that topo- 
graphical researches have confirmed Otto’s version of the affray between 
the imperial retinue and the robber Alberic in the pass of Verona. The 
Anonymus of Bergamo is naturally discussed at some length. Dr. 
Simonsfeld rejects Gundlach’s hypothesis that the poet should be 
identified with a certain Magister Teutaldus, precentor of 8. Alessandro 


in Bergamo, but makes no alternative suggestion (p. 818). His destruc- 
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tive argument rests however on a misconception. He argues that the 
Anonymus is a zealous partisan of Arnold of Brescia. But the Anony- 
mus, while permitting himself to show sympathy for the heresiarch’s 
personality, is careful to disclaim his doctrines : 

Heu quid in ecclesiam mordacem vertere dentem 

Suasit ? 

Eece tuum pro quo penam, dampnate, tulisti, 

Dogma perit, nec erit tua mox doctrina superstes. 


In fact the Anonymus is at one, on the subject of Arnold, with that 
orthodox but fair-minded critic Gerhoh von Reichersberg. This is not 
the only case in which Dr. Simonsfeld appears to neglect the sources 
owing to his preoccupation with their modern critics. He has a 
habit of referring to secondary works where his plain duty is to 
give the words of the primary authorities. He adopts this plan even 
in regard to the relations of Frederick with the Bolognese jurists (p. 315), 
and of Hadrian IV with the English court and John of Salisbury (p. 319). 
The offence is the less easy to condone in the second passage, because the 
work to which he refers us is by no means the last word on the subject. 
Nor do we think that he has seriously considered the evidence, when he 
assumes that the attitude of the Romans towards Frederick in 1155 was 
dictated by the republican party. We know, from Wezel’s letter, that 
what the republican party desired from Frederick was the recognition of 
their right to confer the imperial crown. If they had been uppermost in 
the city when Frederick was advancing upon Rome, their policy would have 
been to court his recognition by offering to elect him on the easiest of terms, 
or on no terms at all. The course which the citizens actually followed was 
that of attempting to blackmail the emperor-elect ; and Otto of Freising, 
when he describes the battle on the coronation day, insists that the 
quarrel was a question of money :— 

Cerneres nostros tam immaniter quam audacter Romanos cedendo sternere, 

sternendo cedere, ac si dicerent Accipe nunc, Roma, pro auro Arabico Teu- 
tonicum ferrum, Haec est pecunia quam tibi princeps tuus pro tua offert 
corona. Sic emitur a Francis imperium (Gesta, ii. 33). 
This may be an ex parte statement. But the other sources say nothing 
of any connexion between the coronation riot and a republican pro- 
gramme. It does not even appear that the insurgents demanded the 
release of Arnold of Brescia. 

In regard to the policy of Hadrian IV, the conclusions of Dr. Simons- 
feld are well weighed and carry conviction. He holds that Hadrian was 
elected solely on account of the exaggerated importance which the 
curia attached to the results of his Scandinavian mission ; the choice of 
an Englishman at this juncture had no political significance. While 
admitting the importance of the cardinal Roland as the master mind of 
the curia, Dr. Simonsfeld rejects Hauck’s view that Hadrian was a 
nonentity (p. 275), and seems to regard his policy towards Frederick as 
a middle course between the outspoken arrogance of Roland and the 
timid subservience of the imperialist cardinals. The papal letter which 
produced so much indignation at the diet of Besangon was intentionally 
ambiguous. Hadrian wished to see how far he could count upon the 

patience or the simplicity of the emperor; and the chancellor, Rainald 
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von Dassel, only fulfilled his official duty in laying stress upon the 
offensive interpretation of which the word beneficiwm admitted (p. 573). 
The view of Ficker that Rainald played the part of a wanton incendiary 
must be dismissed. Hadrian, of course, would not have shown the 
boldness of that legate (was it Roland ?) who replied to the chancellor that 
the emperor assuredly held of some lord. But the pope was far from 
being ready to disclaim the pretensions which the imperial counsellors 
attributed to him. He only stooped to explain, that beneficiwm was 
nothing else than bonwm factwm, after he had failed to secure the support 
of the German church, and after it became clear that the emperor’s 
preparations for war were seriously meant. 

Such are a few of the more remarkable points in an important work. To 
discuss every interesting topic which Dr. Simonsfeld has raised would 
require special knowledge, such as he himself possesses and such as 
a foreign critic cannot hope to acquire. This volume, however much 
it may be criticised in detail, is a monument of solid learning and 
disinterested labour, honourable alike to the author and to the academy 
at whose expense it is published. H. W. C. Davis. 


Briigges Entwickelung zum mittelalterlichen Weltmarkt. 
Von Rupotr HApxs. (Berlin: Curtius. 1908.) 
Txis volume, which is the first of a series of Abhandlungen zur Ver- 
kehrs- wnd Seegeschichte to be edited for the Hansische Geschichts- 
verein by Professor Dietrich Schiifer, has grown out of an inaugural 
dissertation on the early intercourse of Germany and Scandinavia with 
Bruges. Parallel studies of the commercial relations of Bruges with 
Flanders and the neighbouring provinces, with Holland, Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Italy, constitute one half of the book. They are 
preceded by a short sketch of the origins of the city and are supplemented 
in a third portion of the work by a more detailed account of the condition 
of Bruges at the opening of the fourteenth century—its government and 
finance, its commerce, navigation, and industries, its internal class 
divisions, and its relations with the foreign traders who had become 
essential to its prosperity. The aim of the series is to draw into a 
focus and to make generally accessible the ever-increasing mass of 
material for the early history of commerce provided by the publica- 
tions of records and of learned monographs, and this aim has been 
well fulfilled by Dr. Hiipke’s book. The reader who attentively follows 
each of the streams of commerce converging upon Bruges from its 
separate source—the beer of Bremen and the Baltic products of the 
Hanse towns creeping behind the islands, through the Zuiderzee, and 
threading a maze of Dutch waterways to avoid the Rhine tolls, the wool 
from England, the cloth of Picardy, the wine and salt of Rochelle, the 
cordwain of Barbary or Spain brought to the fairs of Champagne by 
Provencal merchants, and the eastern argosies of Venice and Genoa 
venturing at length to face the perils of the open sea—will have become 
familiar with the essential features of international trade in the thirteenth 
century. His main impression will doubtless be one of the severe restric- 
tions placed upon the expansion of commerce by the inadequacy and cost 
of transport, by the risk of piracy and shipwreck, by the heaviness of the 
imposts, and by the constant disturbance of political relations. 
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It is chiefly to the depressing effects of dynastic struggles on the trade 
of earlier centres of intercourse that Dr. Hiipke attributes the rise of 
Bruges. Just as the interruption of the English trade with Ghent and 
Ypres under King John enabled Bruges to establish its position as the 
centre of the wool trade, so the later disturbed condition of the land- 
routes in France and Flanders assisted it to displace the fairs of 
Champagne as the main connecting-link between northern Europe and 
the Mediterranean. But it was not until the fourteenth century that 
Bruges became primarily an international depdt and its citizens mere 
intermediaries in the transactions of the foreigners whose permanent 
settlements gave their names to whole streets and districts of the city. 
The earlier and, as Dr. Hiipke would seem to imply, the healthier period 
of its prosperity was due to the active participation of its citizens in a 
commerce predominantly Flemish—English and Spanish wool for Flemish 
weavers being the main import and the cloth of Flanders the main export. 
The degeneration of the merchandise of the poorters into mere broker- 
age is attributed to the closeness of their oligarchy. The brief sections 
which attempt an analysis of class relations previous to the great demo- 
cratic movement of 1302 are the most suggestive in the book. Of 9300 
enumerated burghers over eight thousand were ambochter or craftsmen, 
and about one thousand poorters. But the poorters were divided into a 
main body numbering about 800, with a property of 300 to 1000 lbs., and a 
wealthier class numbering 243, with a property of from 1000 to 3000 lbs., 
and within this smaller class there seems to have been a clique of 
some fifty ruling families. This condition of things is so universal in 
the early history of the medieval city that the fuller account of it in 
Bruges, for which Dr. Hiipke indicates that he possesses the materials, 
would be most welcome. The poorters of Bruges dominated the Hanse 
of London (not to be confounded with the later Flemish Hanse trading 
in France), which, with its two minor branches of Ypres and Lille, mono- 
polised Flemish trade with England, and whose members were alone 
eligible to municipal office in Bruges. Their leading families are fre- 
quently mentioned in the patent rolls of Henry III as owning cargoes 
of wool, wine, and foodstuffs, and the wealth acquired in this trade was 
profitably invested at home in banking, moneylending, tax-farming, and 
the purchase of land or rents. The less wealthy and influential majority 
of the poorters were largely engaged in brewing, in the manufacture and 
sale of cloth, and in the retailing of foreign wares. With the excluded 
craftsmen were ranked a mass of small hawkers and peddlers. This 
classification might be applied with little change to the London of 
Edward I (though its population was probably not much more than one- 
third that of Bruges), and the implied conflict of interests lies behind all 
the constitution-making of this period. 

In conclusion, Dr. Hiipke’s contributions to the technical history 
of commerce should not be overlooked. His book contains valuable 
sections on the staple and tolls of Bruges, on its harbour, shipping, 
cranes, halls, hostels, and exchanges, and the appendices include an illus- 
trative list of transactions between Flemish merchants and aliens at the 
fair of Ypres. An old map indicating the approaches from the sea is 
reproduced. GrorGce Unwin. 
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The Scottish Grey Friars. By Wixu1am Morr Bryce. 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh: William Green. 1909.) 


THESE two portly and handsome volumes exhibit the outcome of much 
painstaking research in a field of Scottish ecclesiastical history which 
had hitherto been scarcely touched. For the history of houses of the 
Benedictines, Cistercians, Premonstratensians, Austin Canons, and other 
of the old religious orders much matter was long ago furnished by the 
various collections of charters printed by the Bannatyne and Maitland 
Clubs ; and more recently the Grampian Club and the Scottish History 
Society have added to the supply. But for the story of the mendicant 
friars in Scotland students have laboured under many difficulties. For the 
Dominicans Dr. Milne gave us in 1893 the chartulary of one house, the 
Black Friars of Perth; and one or two other less important Dominican 
records are known. But the Franciscan records were practically virgin 
soil till Mr. Bryce took the matter in hand; and he has deaJt with 
the subject so fully and thoroughly that, unless in the highly improbable 
event of the discovery of a considerable body of fresh material, it may be 
safely predicted that (although scholars may detect some errors, and with 
reason question some of our author’s conclusions) no one will again 
attempt the history of the Scottish Grey Friars. 

The Franciscans seem to have made their appearance in Scotland in 
the year 1231; and houses were erected at Berwick, Roxburgh, and 
Haddington before the middle of the century, and before 1800 at 
Dumfries and Dundee. Lanark was a foundation of Robert the Bruce; 
Inverkeithing comes next, and Kirkcudbright may be assigned to 1455-6. 
These eight houses were the only places where the Conventuals settled. 
The Observant reform (Mr. Bryce must excuse us for declining to adopt 
his peculiar form ‘ Observatine’) was introduced into Scotland from the 
Low Countries. Father John Hay, who in 1586 wrote an account of the 
Scottish Observants (an account, it may be observed, disfigured by many 
blunders), alleges that James I of Scotland requested that certain 
German fathers of the order should be sent to Scotland. Mr. Bryce 
again and again assigns the appearance of the Observants in Scotland to 
the year 1447. Wethinkhe is wrong. Our native records give no support 
to the statement ; and the evidence goes to establish the view that it was 
the influence of Queen Mary of Guelders, the wife of James II, which 
determined the mission of the Observants. Mary’s appearance in 
Scotland, followed by her marriage, was in the summer of 1449. And it 
is expressly stated in a letter of Pius II, dated as late as 9 June 1463, 
that it had been represented to him that there was no house of the 
Observance in Scotland, and that of late (nwper) brethren of the 
Observants had been sent to that country; and, despite the view of Mr. 
Bryce that we must receive the narrative part of the preamble of the bull 
‘with the utmost caution,’ we are not aware of any contemporary evidence 
which can reasonably be regarded as discrediting what is there stated. 
That a royal grant was made through the custumars of Edinburgh to 
certain Friars Minor in July 1463 is quite consistent with the view that as 
yet no house had been made over to them, and that they had only recently 
arrived. But, however this may be, the Observants soon established 
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themselves, first in Edinburgh, and afterwards at St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Perth, Glasgow, Elgin, and Ayr. The house of Stirling was the founda- 
tion of James IV, and was a favourite place for the devotions and 
austerities, in Holy Week, of that monarch, who was able to combine 
pious observances and a very loose life. Jedburgh (1521) came last. 
There were eight houses, or ‘ places,’ of the Conventuals, and nine of 
the Observants; and the story of each of these, and of what, notwith- 
standing technical distinctions arising out of the rule of the order, may 
for practical purposes be called their ‘ possessions ’ in land and tenements, 
is told with minute particularity. Mr. Bryce’s records will furnish 
for local antiquaries in the various towns mentioned a rich source of 
material if they are interested in small questions of topography and 
boundaries. To the general reader of course these details are weari- 
some; but we are grateful for the fact that they are collected and 
preserved here as a permanent possession which can be at any time 
referred to. 

Of the morals of the Franciscans in the sixteenth century, their 
integrity in dealing with testaments, and their observance of the 
rule of chastity Mr. Bryce takes a much more favourable view 
than that which has been generally accepted. And, without pre- 
suming here to moderate judicially in this dispute, most thoughtful 
historians will acknowledge that the broad satire of such writings as 
the verses of Dunbar, Sir David Lindsay’s plays and poems, and 
George Buchanan’s F’ranciscanus must be read with many reserva- 
tions, while the invective of John Knox, though not to be wholly 
disregarded, is obviously the talk of a violent and indiscriminating 
partisan. The satirists of the age were perhaps given their clue by the 
scathing colloquy of Erasmus entitled [rwxorAovo.n, directed against 
the Franciscans, who seem to have secured for themselves abroad, as well as 
at home, more obloquy than the other mendicants. But unquestionably 
a private quarrel of Buchanan put a sharp edge upon his weapon. All 
the same Mr. Bryce (i. 69) has, as an interpreter of literature, quite dis- 
regarded the context of Dunbar’s 


Of full few freiris that hes bene sanctis I reid 


when he glosses ‘ full few’ as equal to the Scottish vernacular expression of 
modern times ‘ a good few,’ i.e. a good many. 

The extraordinary minuteness of Mr. Bryce’s research may be 
illustrated by his having compiled an alphabetical list of the proper 
names of every conventual friar in Scotland known in record, marking 
in almost all cases the house to which each was attached. This may be 
thought by some to be wasted labour, but at any rate it is a testimony 
to the affectionate regard which the whole work manifests towards 
the Friars Minor of Scotland. 

The second volume is devoted to documents. Bulls of erection, 
crown charters, royal grants, feu charters, assignations, indentures, 
decreets in law, notarial instruments, instruments and precepts of 
sasine, and all the apparatus of the holding and transfer of property 
relating to each house are here exhibited. To these have been added 
illustrative extracts from various Burgh Records and from the Acta 
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Dominorum Concilii et Sessionis and other records preserved at the 
General Register House. Mr. Bryce has thought fit to add (it is cer- 
tainly a convenience to the student) reprints of a considerable number of 
papal bulls, letters, and mandates relating to the Franciscans generally, 
their rule, and the various successive authoritative interpretations of 
the rule. The manuscript obit book of the Observants of Aberdeen is 
in the Aberdeen University library, and although it has been known to 
scholars for many years through the Spalding Club Miscellany, it is 
pleasant to possess the photographic reproduction which Mr. Bryce has 
furnished of every page upon which an obit is marked. 

It would be scarcely possible that in a work like this, extending over 
one thousand pages, errors of transcription and of print should not 
occur; but the proof-reading, more particularly of the volume of 
documents, has not been as careful as could be desired. Thus, as 
examples, for ‘socariam’ (ii. 20) read ‘ focariam’ ; for ‘cenneos’ (p. 126) 
read ‘aenneos’; for ‘campanaris per villam transeunte’ (p. 189) read 
‘ campanario per villam transeunte’ ; for‘ perganimo’ (pp. 211, 214) read 
‘pergamino’; for ‘Domine’ (p. 264) read ‘Domino’; for ‘fatore 
zizaniae’ (p. 448) read ‘ satore zizaniae’ ; for ‘ petitio principis’ (i. 294) 
read ‘petitio principit.’ Again, in the translations of the Latin documents 
here and there the renderings are not always quite satisfactory. The rule 
that Franciscans should not be compatres virorum vel mulierum (ii. 385) 
was a familiar prohibition, common to monks and other religious, that they 
should not stand godfathers at baptism or confirmation ; and the render- 
ing (ii. 390), ‘ Let them not forge ties of friendship with men or women,’ 
is obviously rather wide of the meaning. The four ‘deaconries’ of the 
diocese of Dunkeld are, of course, the four ‘ deaneries ’—that is, rural 
deaneries (i. 61). The sense is missed at ii. 461, where Alioquin duplicent 
(p. 455) is rendered, ‘ They shall also perform the office of the dead twice.’ 
What is really meant is that if a priest of the order did not each year say 
three masses for the weal of the brothers and sisters, living and departed, 
and certain other specified devotions, the penalty was that the defaulter 
should be required to double the number of prescribed masses or prayers, 
as the case might be. Again, ‘ Parasceve’ is the normal ecclesiastical 
term for Friday in Holy Week—our English Good Friday—and it is only 
perplexing when we are told in the translation of Father Hay’s Chronicle 
that James IV wished to sit on the ground and partake of bread and 
water with the friars of Sterling ‘ on the day of the Preparation ’ (p. 188). 
The twnica of a friar is not his ‘cloak’ (p. 386); and massarius is 
more than an ‘almoner ’ (p. 463). The pars sanior of a community are 
the wiser, not ‘the better living members’ (p. 462). ‘Churchman’ is nota 
correct rendering of religiosus (p. 461). When Richard Vaus wishes all the 
sons of holy mother church salutem in Domino sempiternam (ii. 212) 
he means something more than ‘steadfast greeting’ (i. 808); and 
Vaus’s Latin (ii. 213) does not really speak of the friars of Aberdeen 
‘serving God and themselves’ (i. 309). The earl of Crawford’s 
epttaphium coopertum tapeta decenti is not ‘his eseutcheon becom- 
ingly draped with tapestry’ (i. 220), but the framework known as the 
‘hearse,’ covered with the hearse-cloth or pall, placed on the anni- 
versary of his death upon the tomb. The escutcheon may or may not 
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have ornamented the ‘ hearse,’ but the text does not imply it. Mr. Bryce 
shows more familiarity with the technicalities of charter lore than with 
those of ecclesiastical institutions. But these and other such are trifles 
which make no counterpoise to the solid worth of Mr. Bryce’s volumes. 
A few other points are to be noted of a different kind from those 
indicated above. The English summary of the charter granted by 
Marjory, countess of Crawford, describes her as widow of the third earl, 
while the charter itself gives the second earl (ii. 125). In the notarial 
obligation by the magistrates of Haddington dated 11 October 1559 the 
notary had left the name of the pope vacant. Mr. Bryce has supplied 
it as Pius IV; but it would have been better if it had been allowed to 
remain blank, for though the decease of Paul IV (who died on 18 August) 
was obviously known in Scotland, his successor, Pius IV, was not elected 
till near the end of December—in fact, during the night between the 25th 
and the 26th. JoHN DowDEN. 


Le Pandette delle Gabelle Regie Antiche e Nuove di Sicilia nel Secolo 
XIV. Da Giuseppe tA Mantra. (Palermo: Giannitrapani. 1906.) 


In this book Signor la Mantia prints, in some cases for the first time, 
the existing documents relating to the taxation of the Sicilian towns 
under the early Aragonese kings, together with a vaiuable intro- 
duction. He thus makes another and considerable addition to the 
eminent services which he has rendered to the study of the history of his 
native island. The interest of this book is by no means confined to the 
period indicated by the title. Its contents are of considerable value for 
the study of Mediterranean trade relations in the middle ages, and are 
indeed indispensable for that of the financial system of Sicily itself from 
the time of the Normans to the end of the eighteenth century. 

So far as the documents here printed are concerned, a sharp dis- 
tinction has to be made between the Pandects of the Gabelle Antiche 
and those of the Gabelle Nuove. The latter, or nova custuma, 
represent the new taxes imposed by the Aragonese kings. They date 
from the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and were ‘reformed’ in 1317 or soon after. These taxes, which fell almost 
wholly on necessaries—bread, wine, oil, salti—were intended to provide 
for the repair of walls, protection of harbours, and other defensive 
measures which the harassing wars with Naples entailed. They furnish, 
too, an instructive commentary on the promises of Peter of Aragon and 
his successors during the War of the Vespers. Peace, retrenchment, 
and reform were scarcely the rewards which the Sicilians gained by 
their desertion of the Angevins. The regulations concerning Palermo 
and Messina alone survive in complete form; they are printed here 
together with fragments from those of four other cities. 

In the Pandects of the Gabelle Antiche we find, on the other hand, 
the system of taxation employed by the Norman, Hohenstaufen, and 
Angevin kings as ‘ reformed’ by the Aragonese between 1302 and 1312. 
The reform of the antiqua custwma of Messina was begun as early as 
1286 by King James II, propter multas diversitates iurum dohanorum 
and was completed about 1305. Most of the other towns were ‘reformed’ 
a little later on the model of Messina; we have here the whole of the 
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pandects of Palermo, Trapani, Girgenti, and Terra Nova, and part of 
that of Syracuse. Here the revenue is chiefly drawn from the customs 
and octroi duties—cabella dohanis maris and terrae respectively, from 
monopolies, and from aliens. The political situation in the Mediterra- 
nean is well illustrated by these regulations. Thus the Genoese, whose 
alliance was all-important to the Aragonese dynasty, obtain the same 
privileges as the Catalans, Majorcans, and other direct subjects of the 
king: they pay as a rule one-third of the amount of duty levied on the 
hostile inhabitants of the Terra di Lavoro. A clause in the pandect of 
Trapani (p. 28) shows that the desire for an empire in North Africa still 
subsists, and that important possessions in that region still remain to 
Sicily. The inhabitants of the islands of Pantellaria, Gerba, and Kerkina 
are exempt from the heavy duties levied on those of Barbary, and pay 
secundum quod alii vasselli et [subditi] domini nostri regis. The trade 
with Egypt and the east is still extensive, particularly in spices, ‘ piper, 
cannella, zuccarum, zinziper,’ in dates from Alexandria, &c. Camels are 
imported, as we find from the interesting ius wrerii of Messina, which 
regulated the transit dues across the Straits. The extent and importance 
of the Sicilian fisheries are shown by the minute regulations on pp. 16-18. 

Many curious details about private life and manners are found here. 
Jews and Saracens are subjected to all manner of petty and even humorous 
restraints; the birth of a Jewish infant entails a heavy fine to the 
exchequer on the part of its parents; so does the presence of mimes and 
minstrels at weddings secundum ritum Saracenorum. The peace and 
order of the community, too, are safeguarded by almost the same methods 
as still obtain in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Take, for 
instance, the cabella banci iusticie of Trapani (pp. 23, 24) : 

Item quod dictus Baiulus debeat ire de nocte per civitatem vel terram cum 
aliquibus Xurteriorum terre vel loci ipsius . . . et ab unoquoque invento per 
eum absque lumine, et iusta causa, post trinam pulsacionem campanae, exigere 
et recipere augustalem unum pro pena, suo commodo adquirendum. 


G. BASKERVILLE. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England : an Historical Survey. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon. LL.D. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan. 
1908.) 

Any work of Dr. Gairdner’s commands attention, and no one has a better 

right to speak with authority upon the early Reformation period. The 

present work attempts a more complete elucidation of various subjects 
either left untouched or not treated fully in the author’s History of the 

English Church from the Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Mary. 

One would have welcomed a complete history of the whole period from 

the pen of one so competent as Dr. Gairdner; or again, a sketch of 

the growth of ideas and the moulding of institutions, based upon a 

knowledge of the authorities but without a detailed presentation of 

them. The work before us seems to follow the one model in one 
place and the other elsewhere, and thus it suffers from a lack of propor- 
tion, which is intensified by the effort to supplement the previous work. 

And Dr. Gairdner is neither so clear nor so satisfactory in his general 

remarks as in his criticism of evidence; here and there the work would 
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have gained in clearness by expansion of short judgments. On the other 
hand, scattered throughout the book there are passages and notes contain- 
ing corrections of accepted dates and received statements which give us 
an accomplished authority at his best. Among these may be noted 
here the correction of an ascription of a letter urging Henry VIII to have 
the Bible translated (ii. 262-3). Dr. Gairdner’s judgment that it 
was not Latimer’s must be taken as final, although we must think that 
Latimer had sufficient courage to express an unpopular opinion if he 
wished to do so. The early life of Alexander Barclay is told fully and 
more correctly than elsewhere (ii. 164); the correct dating of a declara- 
tion of bishops and divines, 1537 and not 1536 (ii. 326); the date of 
the appearance of Alesius in convocation (ii. 321) ; the early life of Cover- 
dale (ii. 249 seq.) ; Cranmer’s chaplaincy to the Boleyns (i. 390) ; Tun- 
stall’s controversy upon the royal supremacy (ii. 475); the conspiracy 
of his canons against Cranmer (iii. 893 seq.), are examples of which a 
much longer list might be made. 

Book i. deals with Lollardy and its connexion with the Reformation ; 
chapters i., on the early Lollards, and iii., on the writers against Lollardy 
(where Pecock and Walden are fully treated), are invaluable for the English 
reader. But on the rise of Lollardy two sceptical suggestions might be 
made—the first, whether there is sufficient reason for ascribing the rise of 
Lollardy solely to Wyclif’s teaching and influence ; the previous history of 
some early Lollards, like William Swinderby (concerning whom Dr. 
Gairdner, i. p. 30, note, rightly corrects Foxe’s chronology), suggests an 
independent religious history. If Lollardy so arose from a general inde- 
pendent and inevitable ferment of opinion, both its later history and the 
well-nigh total suppression of Wyclif’s name are accounted for. The other 
suggestion is that Knighton’s evidence as to the great popularity of Lol- 
lardy ' should only be held true of Leicester and its neighbourhood. In one 
well-known passage, although it is usually applied to the whole country, 
he is indeed speaking only of Leicester. In the north of England (which 
for ecclesiastical purposes did not really include Durham, owing to 
the aloofness and independence of its bishop) the bishops had taken up 
the policy so ably urged by Pecock of meeting ignorance and wayward- 
ness by. instruction. Thoresby (1367) had tried to raise the life and tone 
of the clergy (they wore boots of a boastful make ; yet not in boots should 
they glory, but in their state of mind); and Neville (1466) insisted upon 
quarterly preaching and instruction. So successful were these efforts that 
Lollardy, which so often arose from individual earnestness misdirected, 
badly informed and working in an evil atmosphere, appeared but little in 
the north. A late but interesting case of heresy in York, that of Brother 
Thomas Richmond, under Kemp in 1426, is given in the records of 
the northern convocation, and is remarkable for the able treatment by the 
authorities both of the view that mortal sin vitiated dominion and of the 
advantages of episcopal over parliamentary or lay control of ecclesiastics. 
But northern cases are rare. It may be noted that on the other hand the 
diocese of Norwich, which Bishop Despenser, to the satisfaction of some 
ecclesiastics, kept free from Lollardy by threats of force, became afterwards 
a victim to heresy. Pecock’s method of meeting heresy and heretics had, 


1 Chronicon, ii. 185 and 191. 
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when tried, many and increasing advantages. In passing it may be said 
that the fuller use of episcopal registers, which some of his critics have 
suggested to Dr. Gairdner, could not have altered greatly his treatment 
of Lollardy. But it might have saved him from expressing (i. 136) 
surprise at Archbishop Chichele’s proclaiming an indulgence without 
reference to the pope. Episcopal registers give frequent instances of 
episcopal indulgences, and the right to issue them was originally episcopal. 
There was, however, a growing tendency—partly as a check upon abuses, 
partly in the interests of a high theory of papal power—to gather all 
such rights into the hands of the pope; bishops were held to act as his 
deputies, and the council of Trent? completed a long and interesting 
process of change. 

Passing from details to broader views it is a little difficult to gather 
Dr. Gairdner’s view as to the connexion of Lollardy with the Reformation ; 
indeed he seems at times to contradict himself (i. 287, ii. 478, i. 517 com- 
pared with the general inferences from booki.). The permanent influence 
of Lollardy—apart from its mere use as a name—is an interesting and 
difficult question. The dates 1381, 1888, 1895, 1401, 1415 mark crises in 
the history of Lollardy, and then there is a long silence; when heresy, 
labelled as Lollardy, reappears in early Tudor days, some of its conclusions 
and most of its local centres are the same as those of early Lollardy, 
but then those conclusions, true or untrue, were very obvious results of 
independent thought in revolt against an authority not always showing 
itself at its best, and those centres were often places marked by vigorous 
local life working under inefficient ecclesiastical guidance. Further, the 
Reformation on its literary side, and in its treatment of early English 
Scriptures, does not seem to have owed much to the Lollards; such 
cases as George Constantine’s adaptation of Thorpe’s Testament and ‘ The 
Ploughman’s Tale’ * are rare, although more of them may yet be found 
to exist. On the other hand, there is a tantalising likeness in character 
and methods between Purvey and Tindale.‘ But the origin of the school 
to which Tindale, Barnes, Bilney, and indeed Cranmer, belonged is to be 
found at Cambridge and traced to Erasmus’ influence. There is, there- 
fore, much to be said for the use of the later designation, the ‘ New 
Learning,’ which gradually and naturally superseded the term Lollardy. 
The essence of Dr. Gairdner’s view would seem to be that Henry VIII 
for his own purposes played with this popular force of heresy, call it 
Lollardy or call it New Learning ; this we think he proves quite fully, 
perhaps more fully than anyone else could. But this opinion does not 
involve the existence of any historic connexion between early Lollardy 
and the Reformers, although the large space given to Lollardy in this 
work seems to suggest that as a definite conclusion. 

Dr. Gairdner’s view as to the manner of man that Henry VIII was, 
familiar to readers of his earlier book, is enlarged upon in the present one. 
His view is essentially different from that of Mr. Pollard, and just because 
we think Dr. Gairdner’s view the one historically most sound, we are 


2 Sess. xxi. c. 9 and Sess. xxv. c. 21. 
% See Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit. ii. 39. 


* The spelling ‘Tindale’ is preferable to that of ‘Tyndale’: see H. Bradshaw’s 
Collected Papers, p. 355. 
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sorry to find it presented with a strength of expression that really lessens 
the force of the documentary evidence. Such an expression as that 
Henry was ‘in a more fiendish disposition than ever’ really prejudices 
the ordinary reader, who can judge a writer’s feelings better than he can 
judge the evidence he presents. Upon the question of the popularity of 
the policy of Henry VIII Dr. Gairdner is, again, decided, and we think 
decisive. One side issue here is a discussion of the execution of Bishop 
Fisher ° and of Sir Thomas More, the latter especially being very fully 
treated. All should share Dr. Gairdner’s sympathy with them, but he lets 
himself be carried further, and asks, ‘ Were not these great Christian heroes 
altogether in the right?’ It is hardly satisfactory to say in answer 
(i. 506 seq.) that royal supremacy at present produces ‘results in which 
we may fairly trust that good predominates over evil,’ but that its en- 
forcement at the outset ‘was a wilful destruction of the best existing 
guarantees for public morality.’ It is necessary for our judgment to keep 
the theological argument apart from the historical study. Dr. Gairdner 
does not always seem to bear this in mind, and consequently while 
his statement of facts is always what we have learned to expect from 
him, his treatment of characters, causes, and movements is, at times, 
less satisfactory. Thus he is probably right in laying stress upon the 
arrogancy of heretics who denied church authority, and upon their slip- 
pery dealings, although he speaks of them somewhat often. But there 
were other moral factors to be considered as well; earnestness and devo- 
tion were found among them also, and indeed Dr. Gairdner does ample 
justice to their love of the Scriptures. 

At the very beginning of the work Dr. Gairdner expresses his dissent 
from Creighton’s view of the Reformation as the culmination of England’s 
assertion of its national independence against the papacy: he would 
rather regard the continued struggle as one of the king and government 
against Rome. This is true: but the trend of history was towards 
identifying the government and the nation on the one hand, while upon 
the other hand the papacy was becoming consciously or not more and 
more anti-national. The conciliar movement, with its vast literature and 
its permanent influence upon thought, illustrates one side of this process : 
the papal policy after Trent illustrates the other. The ordinary reader 
would carry away from this book an impression that the whole papal 
system was in working what it was intended to be: yet in practice it was 
hardly the best existing guarantee for public morality. The theory of 
the papacy was generally accepted, but its jurisdiction was often objected 
to. And as regards the medieval view of royal supremacy (which after 

5 In connexion with Fisher’s alleged treason I might perhaps correct a reference 
by Mr. Pollard in his Henry VIII (p. 332, note) to a former review of mine (ante, vol. 
(xii. p. 353). He takes the word ‘charge’ in my sentence ‘nothing Chapuys says 
justifies the charge against Fisher’ to refer to the charge of treason; but it was used 
in reference to Froude’s charge of ‘ hotly and eagerly’ leading a party of insurrection. 
Fisher’s own denial that he had wished to compass the hurt of the king may be 
weighed against Chapuys’ statement; but even assuming the truth of what Chapuys 
says (which the late Lord Acton once told me he could not get over, although he, ‘as a 
whig of 1688 slightly padded,’ thought all the better of Fisher for it), Mr. Pollard’s 
‘charge’ of treason is a very different thing from Froude’s other ‘ charge,’ conveyed in 
his picturesque style. Mr. Pollard’s note is, therefore, founded upon a misapprehension. 
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all was the germ of Henry’s exaggerated and soon discarded theory), 
thought was not all one-sided. The Franciscan Mardisle in the council 
of 1874 had strongly defended royal authority against Owtrede,® and, 
oddly enough, a later Franciscan, Standish, shared his views (1515). 
Henry’s theory, apart from his personal tyranny, was thus not without 
some justification from medieval thought or partial precedents in 
medieval life. The question was not one in which the good men were 
all upon one side; Tunstall’s championship of Henry (see ii. 76) and 
Gardiner’s De Vera Obedientia must claim some weight as against More. 
The light and shade of the book thus appears defective. Further, we 
are inclined to think that Dr. Gairdner’s work loses something by its 
abstinence, as a rule, from a European outlook. Foreign ecclesiastical 
history is only treated (as in the excellent chapter iv. of book iii.) 
with reference to English affairs. The uniqueness of Henry's position, 
and the fixed conditions of German religious thought, are a trifle 
over-estimated: other kings before him had gone far in denying papal 
authority, and so in disregarding the international morality upon which 
Dr. Gairdner lays such stress: rather the permanent effects of his action 
than its uniqueness distinguishes Henry from them. And it was difficult 
to say, even when Henry died, that Lutheranism would be finally irre- 
concilable with the papacy. 

It is impossible here to deal adequately with a work that really says 
so much and implies so much more. In book ii., chapter ii. contains a 
criticism, interesting but almost superfluous, of Foxe; chapters iv. and 
vy. deal with ‘the martyrs for Rome’ and More’s writings. In book iii., 
chapters ii. and iii., dealing with the suppression of monasteries, are 
excellent and interesting, but uot, after Dr. Gairdner’s earlier work, 
so essential as chapter i. of book ii. (‘The Story of the Bible’) and 
the admirable chapter ii. (‘The making of formularies’), both of which 
fill up gaps in his more condensed earlier work. In the first of these 
chapters we are sorry to see that Dr. Gairdner follows Mombert’s 
untenable view about the place of printing of Tindale’s English Testa- 
ment, but this is more than made up for by his treatment of the lives 
of the translators and the many interesting details he adds. Chapter iii. 
sketches the time of Katharine Parr, and chapter iv. sums up the 
results under Henry VIII with reflexions upon royal supremacy and 
some trenchant remarks upon Cranmer—‘ a spiritual despot, supported 
by the despotism of the king.’ The chapter contains much matter for 
controversy : it brings in some things, such as the disestablishment of 
the Irish church (p. 469), which might be left out, and it leaves out some 
things, such as continental illustrations, which many historians might 
perhaps bring in. The most valuable and striking part of the book is 
the view of Henry VIII’s character and his methods, often tortuous and 
always arbitrary. Dr. Gairdner, who as a master has taught us much, 
possibly forgets at times how much he has already taught us and how 
well the lesson has been learnt ; he seems to be writing a little too con- 
sciously for those who still need to be shown what Henry VIII really was. 
It is hard to see how they can escape conversion, but we must think 
that Dr. Gairdner, contaminated perhaps by Henry’s violence, is a little too 
drastic in his attempts to convert them. J. P. Wuaitney. 


® See Eulogium Hist., iii. 337-9. 
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‘ Die Sage von Heinrich V. bis zw Shakespeare.’ Von Paut Kaset. 
(‘ Palaestra’; Untersuchungen und Texte aus der deutschen und 
englischen Philologie. LXIX.) (Berlin : Mayer und Miiller. 1908.) 

THE examination of the sources of Shakespeare’s historical plays is of 

the greatest interest, both for history and for literature: but it is an 

essential condition that the investigation should be both accurate and 
complete. Unfortunately, this condition is not fulfilled in the present 
work. It is not perhaps of great moment that Dr. Kabel does not 
appear to be acquainted with anything which has been published in 

England on his subject of later date than the article on Henry V 

which appeared in the Dictionary of National Biography eighteen years 

ago. The omission is the more remarkable since the author quotes 

Dr. Emmerig’s Bataile of Agyncourt, in which he might have found 

some useful references. It is however a more serious matter that 

Dr. Kabel has made little or no use of the two series of fifteenth-century 

sources which are for his purpose the most valuable of all, and has 

devoted to them no detailed examination whatever. Of the London 

Chronicles Gregory's Chronicle is quoted (p. 70) incidentally for the 

‘hurlyng in Estchepe,’ and in the same place Stow’s longer account of 

that incident is quoted from the Annales. But the other versions of the 

London Chronicles ! are not quoted at all, neither is Stow’s longer story 

in the Survey of London.? The last named was first given by Stow in 

his Summary for 1575,° and is there referred specifically to the ‘ Register 
of Mayors’; it is thus clear that it comes from a lost Chronicle of 

London,' probably of earlier date than any of the versions now extant. 

This story is of peculiar interest, since it introduces Gascoigne, though he 

appears as censuring the mayor and citizens, and not the king’s son. 

The Chronicle of London (ed. Nicolas and Tyrrel, 1827) is once mentioned 

as published by the Camden Society ; presumably Dr. Kabel has never 

seen it. The Cleopatra Chronicle is quoted only from Wright’s Political 

Poems. Naturally Dr. Kabel is not aware that the detail of Chichele’s 

speech in Henry V, act i, scene 1, comes from the Lollards’ Bill in 

a London chronicle * (through the medium of Fabyan). The versions of 

the Brut receive some notice through their inclusion among the authorities 

of the Chronicle edited by the late Rev. J. S. Davies for the Camden 

Society ; but this Chronicle, which is quoted for the events of 1411, is of 

less value at that point than the other versions of the Brut, the London 

Chronicles (especially Nicolas’) or the Hulogiwm Historiarum.6 With 

the Brut, of course, goes Caxton’s Chronicle, the omission of which is 

peculiarly unfortunate, since in it we find the first suggestion that the 

French war was due to the advice of the clergy, who thus hoped to 

divert attention from projects of church reform ; consequently this idea 

was not, as Dr. Kabel supposes, due to the anti-clericalism of sixteenth- 
century writers, although, no doubt, they were glad to develop it. To 

1 See Chronicles of London, pp. 268, 341. 

2 i, 217. 3 p. 339. 

* No doubt the one which Holinshed (iii. 82) quotes under the same title. 

5 Chronicles of London, pp. 65-7. 


* Eulogium, iii. 421; Nicolas, London Chronicle, p. 94; Kingsford, Henry V 
p. 75 n. 
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the same source also must be traced Henry’s speech in scene 14 of The 
Famous Victories: ‘Then is it good time no doubt, for all England 
praieth for us.’ 

In his discussion of those authorities whom Dr. Kabel deals with he 
is not always happy. We cannot believe that the author of the Gesta 
Henrici (the true Elmham), who was present in the campaign of 
Agincourt, should have borrowed from Lydgate, who was not; the debt, 
if any, was the other way about. The Vita of the Pseudo-Elmham is 
stated to have been written not before 1428, since John Somerset first 
oecupied the position of King’s physician in that year ; but Somerset had 
in February 1428 been in the royal service since the previous Easter’ ; 
however, as was long ago pointed out, the Pseudo-Elmham can be shown 
on internal evidence to have been written after 1435.8 Fabyan is said to 
have ‘opened the series of citizen-chroniclers of London’; it would be 
more correct to say that he closed it, and he has, of course, no other 
importance than as the principal medium through which the old London 
Chronicles were known to later writers. The chief passage which 
Dr. Kabel quotes from Fabyan describing how Henry ‘anone and 
sodaynly became a new man,’ is manifestly derived from Caxton’s 
Chronicle. Under Holinshed Dr. Kabel quotes the story of how the 
prince appeared before his father ‘in a gowne of blue satten, full of 
oylet holes.’ Afterwards he notes quite correctly that Holinshed 
borrowed this story from Stow’s Swmmary, but describes that work as 
written in 1561 (and in another place in 1562): that Stow published his 
Summary in 1561 is an error which has long been exploded. Moreover, 
the story does not appear in either of the first two editions of the 
Summary—viz. those of 1565 and 1566; it does appear in the Swmmary 
for 1575 ° : whether it appeared in the editions of 1570 and 1574 we cannot 
say, since there are no copies in the British Museum. Dr. Kabel is 
naturally puzzled by ‘ Stow’s translator of Livius’; he has overlooked 
Holinshed’s statement, ‘ One there was that translated the said historie 
into English .... a copie whereof I have seene belonging to John 
Stow.’'° This translation is no doubt the one of which some fragments 
are preserved among Stow’s collections in the Harleian MS. 530, 
ff. 19-80; it is however a curtailed translation of the Pseudo-E]mham ; 
unhappily the earlier part, which probably contained this story, is miss- 
ing. It is unfortunate that Dr. Kabel wrote his monograph before the 
appearance of Dr. Emmerig’s article ‘ Dariusbrief und Tennisball- 
geschichte’ in Englische Studien last year, since otherwise he would no 
doubt have made use of the contemporary story (introducing both 
tennis balls and carpet) from the Chronicle of John Strecche, which is 
there quoted '' from the Additional MS. 35295, f. 266. 

We need not discuss the latter part of the monograph in which 
Dr. Kabel deals carefully with the contents of The Famous Victories of 
Henry V, and the Shakespearian plays. It suffers, however, unavoidably 
from the defects in the groundwork. - The existence of these defects 


* Calendar of Patent Rolls, i. 460. ® Preface to Henry V, p. vi. 

® p. 340. © Chronicles, iii. 136. 

"On p. 400. Dr. Wylie first directed my attention (and, I believe, Dr. Emmerig’s) 
to this Chronicle. 
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points to some lack of supervision, since Dr. Schmidt’s admirable 
Margareta von Anjou in Palaestra, liv., should have indicated that 
there were other sources and authorities which required to be taken 
into account. C. L. Kinasrorp. 


The Maid of France ; being the Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne 
D'Arc. By Anprew Lane. (London: Longmans. 1908.) 


Mr. Lane is a doughty champion. His eloquence and the force of his 
enthusiasm go far to carry conviction, and one can hardly rise up from 
reading his pages without something more than a natural sympathy for 
his subject. The brave spirit, which could not only turn the tide of war in 
her own time, but stir such fervour in the hearts of her advocates long after, 
must indeed have possessed some quality of inspiration outside the common 
run of human experience. ‘To see her and hear her speak, she seems a 
thing wholly divine.’ These were the words which Guy de Laval used 
when he saw her mount, a small steel sperth in her hand. It is not, we 
think, unfair to say that it is in the same spirit that Mr. Lang tells of 
Jeanne’s brief triumphant career, from the fairy childhood at Domremy 
to the pathos of the tragedy at Rouen. He himself concludes: ‘ My own 
bias is obvious enough. I incline to think that, in a sense not easily defined, 
Jeanne was “ inspired,” and I am convinced that she was a person of the 
highest genius, of the noblest character. Without her genius and her 
character, her glimpses of hidden things (supposing them to have occurred) 
would have been of no avail in the task of redeeming France.’ 

Mr. Lang’s volume is however much more than an eloquent apology. 
He claims with justice to be the first British author who has yet attempted 
to write a critical biography of the Maid. It is pitiable that, as Mr. Lang 
says, to-day the quarrel over Jeanne’s character and career should be 
especially bitter; that the church should canonise her, and that anti- 
clericals should make her the unconscious tool of fraudulent priests. It 
is well for English readers at all events to have a Life written by one who 
can stand apart from this conflict. Mr. Lang has many qualities for his 
task: the poetic sense which is necessary for a biography that must 
transcend the ordinary rules of history; the sympathy for the spiritual 
phenomena which, regard them as one will, cannot be put aside in a 
study of Jeanne’s career ; and an historic knowledge which supplies very 
effective illustrations and contrasts for Jeanne’s environment from Scottish 
history. His pages give us a double picture: that of the inspired heroine, 
and the other of her work. Those who wish can distinguish the two 
without injury to the one on which they would prefer to dwell. Some, no 
doubt, like Beaupére at Rouen in 14381, will find in Jeanne’s ‘ Voices’ 
natural hallucinations, and will not be ready to follow Mr. Lang in 
accepting her as divinely inspired with a gift of prophecy. Yet even they 
must recognise how narrowly such mental exaltation hovers between 
insanity and genius. This nevertheless is scarcely matter for history. 
Still, in whatever degree the Maid may be regarded as inspired, her moral 
power is a fact to be accepted without question, and this is demonstrated 
by Mr. Lang with no less clearness than his own conviction of the truth 
of what, for lack of a better phrase, must be called her supernatural 
quality. Itis permissible to doubt the absolute military genius of Jeanne, 


382 
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concerning which Mr. Lang writes: ‘ Her skill is a marvel, like that of 
the untutored Clive, but no one knows the limits of the resources of 
nature. Still it is very truth that she instantly transferred the 
moral advantage to her own side; and the argument that she was 
practical in her tactics and realised her own power seems sound, and 
shows that she did at all events possess some of the greatest qualities of 
leadership. 

Perhaps Mr. Lang does not always make enough allowance for English 
demoralisation as a factor in explaining her success. It is this feeling 
which seems to underly the popular English description of Jeanne as ‘a 
woman called Pucell de Dieux, a false witche, for through her power the 
dolphyn and all our adversaries trusted hoolly to have conquered again all 
France, and never to have had the worse in place that ‘she had been in, 
for they helden her amongst them for a prophetess and a worthy goddess.’! 
This, which Mr. Lang has overlooked, is the one genuinely contemporary 
reference in English authorities outside official documents. The beliefin 
witchcraft was very much in evidence in England at the time, and that 
may help to explain though it cannot palliate the English share in 
Jeanne’sdeath. Without allowance for that belief one cannot understand 
how the earl of Warwick, who, in spite of Mr. Lang’s suggestions to the 
contrary, was a man of noble qualities, should have played the part he did 
as Jeanne’s gaoler. One Englishman at all events could recognise 
Jeanne’s greatness, for when Suffolk yielded to her at Jargeau he declared 
that he did so only to the bravest woman onearth. There is, as Mr. Lang 
rightly points out, nothing to support the Chanoine Dunand’s theory of 
an English legend of the Maid. The story which the English historians 
of the sixteenth century made popular in this country was drawn by them 
from Burgundian sources. How little there was of an English legend is 
shown by the way in which Stow and Holinshed introduce Jeanne as a 
character who would be scarcely familiar to their readers. 

Much of Mr. Lang's volume is controversial in tone, since it was 
avowedly written in part to combat the scepticism of the recent Life by 
M. Anatole France. Upon this controversy we need not here enter more 
than to note that Mr. Lang successfully convicts his opponent of inaccu- 
rate quotations, and of building conclusions on too vague a foundation. 
Whether Mr. Lang’s own conclusions always find acceptance or not, the 
care and accuracy with which they are based will command attention. 
Upon the larger question of the true character of Jeanne’s spiritual 
power it is not likely that there ever will be agreement. 

To touch in conclusion one small point: when referring to the use 
of leather boats, which were transported on the backs of horses (p. 145), 
Mr. Lang says, ‘I know no other example of this device, which may 
have been evolved long after 1429.’ But Livius speaks of vessels of 
woven wickerwork covered with ox-hide as used by Henry V at Pont de 
l’Arche in 1418, and the copy of the Brut in the Cotton MS. Claudius 
A. viii, mentions ‘ Brigges of lether ’ (i.e. no doubt pontoons) among the 
military appliances which Henry took with him to France in the previous 
year. C. L. Kinasrorp. 


1 Chronicles of London, p. 96. ? Vita Henrici Quinti, p. 59. 
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Gentlemen-Errant ; being the ‘Jowrneys and Adventures of Four 
Noblemen in Europe during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By Mrs. Henry Cust. (London: Murray. 1909.) 


THERE is, perhaps, no book in English which gives so vivid an 
impression of German life in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as 
this. Not indeed that the interest is confined to Germany, for two of 
the gentlemen-errant, the lord of Rozmital and the palsgrave 
Frederick, journeyed to England, France, Spain, and Italy; Wilwolt of 
Schaumburg did much of his fighting in Burgundian territories, while 
Henry XI of Liegnitz varied his futile visits to German capitalists by a raid 
into Lorraine under the leadership of John Casimir. Mrs. Cust’s first 
difficulty lay in the width of her reading. Not only had she reluctantly 
to excise much of the attractive material which the selected biographies 
contained, but it was no easy task to decide upon her heroes. Felix 
Faber and Sastrow were perhaps excluded because they have already 
been Englished. Pero Tafur and Antonio de Beatis are admirable in 
their description of the strange countries which they traverse, but, for 
Mrs. Cust’s purpose, the one was probably too Spanish and the other 
too Italian. The final choice was undoubtedly a wise one. The four 
gentlemen-errant form in great measure a connected chronological 
series. Rozmital turned his face towards his native Bohemia in 1467, 
while Wilwolt set forth with the emperor Frederick III for Rome in 
1468. Wilwolt’s story ends practicall, with the death of Albert of 
Saxony in 1500, and it was in 1499 that the palsgrave Frederick, a 
youth of eighteen, was sent to learn foreign tongues and manners at 
the Burgundian court. Frederick died in 1556, but his biography by 
Hubertus Thomas of Liége almost closes with his succession to the 
electorate in 1544, and thus there is a gap between this and the epic 
of debts, which opens with 1562. The reader will in fact find a 
difference in the atmosphere of the last two biographies. Frederick 
was not a hero, but he lived in what was almost an heroic age; Henry 
of Liegnitz belongs essentially to the low levels of the waning century. 
All Mrs. Cust’s four heroes are emphatically men of movement, if 
not of action, and they have this in common, that not one of them is his 
own biographer. No very high literary praise can, indeed, be assigned 
to Schaschek of Mezihortz and Tetzel of Nuremberg, who described the 
travels of Rozmital, but Ludwig von Eyb, Hubertus Thomas, and Hans 
von Schweinichen stand very high among biographers, the last named 
being perhaps the freshest and most original. The interest of each 
biography is quite distinct. Rozmital is a traveller pure and simple, 
though his high rank and near relationship with George Podiebrad 
brought him into contact with the monarchs of Europe and gave his 
journeys some little political significance. Nevertheless it is the 
description of foreign customs and legends that gives the chapter its 
high value. The thoroughly Bohemian character of his suite stimulates 
the curiosity of the modern reader, as it did that of the more normal 
Europeans among whom he travelled. Wilwolt is essentially a fighter, 
an admirable example of the more loyal and respectable of landsknecht 
captains. His exploits ranged from Lorraine to Friesland and from 
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Franconia to Sluys, and thus the chapter is a valuable contribution to 
military history at the turn of the medieval and modern ages. If 
Wilwolt had his compromising episode with ‘the lady rich in virtue,’ 
the palsgrave’s adventures might almost be described as the Comedy of 
the Incomplete Amorist. From his early love affair with Charles V’s 
sister Eleanor to his marriage with her Danish niece he was for ever 
offering hand and heart to princesses who might improve his fortunes. 
Handsome, athletic, and attractive as he was he never fulfilled the 
promise of his youth either in war, politics, or even love. The records 
of the court of Liegnitz and the journeys of Duke Henry in search 
of loans amount to pure farce, but they give an admirable idea of 
the coarser side of princely life in Germany, and the duke is but an 
extreme type of many impoverished German lords, always at their 
wits’ end to maintain a shabby stateliness on resources dwindling or 
non-existent. 

If Mrs. Cust’s subject is full of life and interest her workmanship is 
supremely good. Sound scholarship and delicate humour step hand in 
hand throughout her pages. While she has the keenest of eyes for 
the picturesque, she exercises severe self-restraint, and resists the 
temptation, to which most writers on these centuries succumb, of an 
excess of pageantry and millinery. Though we are told what clothes 
the major and minor heroes wear, they are always in strict subordination 
to the action of the play. The book is one which may be read with 
equal pleasure by the learned and unlearned, and even the latter should 
be warned by no means to skip the illustrative notes with which the 
volume closes. They form a rich storehouse of contemporary customs 
and beliefs, and bear testimony to the closeness and width of Mrs. Cust’s 
studies. We have in vain tried to think of a useful writer who has not 
been utilised. A little more might possibly have been made of Aeneas 
Sylvius, and, as Mrs. Cust travels down so far as Madame d’Aulnoy and 
Swinburne, she might possibly have gleaned an illustration or two 
from Montesquieu’s notes of travel. Not one of Mrs. Cust’s four heroes 
would ever have asked for drinking water in Germany, but, had he done 
so, he would have shared the Frenchman’s experience.— 


Quand, 4 une auberge ou poste d’Allemagne, vous demandez de l’eau a 
boire, on vous porte de l’eau bourbeuse pour vous laver les mains. Quand 
vous faites comprendre que c’est pour boire, soudain l’héte vient vous dire que 
cela vous fera du mal, et qu’il vaut mieux que vous buviez du vin ou de la 
biére. Comme vous persistez on vous apporte un peu, mais trés peu, comme 
pour satisfaire votre opinidtreté. Dés que vous en buvez tout le village se met 
a rire. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 


Martin Behaim ; His Life and lis Globe. By E. G. Ravenstern. 
(London: G. Philip. 1908.) 


Txis is both the latest and the most important contribution to the 
history of geography, from a writer whose previous work in this and 
other fields had already won him a world-wide reputation. The subject 
is one which has engaged Mr. Ravenstein’s attention for many years, and 
he is to be heartily congratulated on the successful completion of a task 
which has involved no ordinary amount of painstaking research. Its 
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value is twofold, for not only are we now for the first time presented 
with a trustworthy representation of the famous Nuremberg globe, made 
in the year of the discovery of America, but we have in the accompanying 
memoir the first critical and exhaustive study of the life of its maker, 
Martin Behaim, or ‘of Bohemia.’ A comparison of Mr. Ravenstein’s 
work with those of previous writers shows at once the many points on 
which he has been able to throw new and valuable light. Perhaps no 
geographical personage of the period has been the subject of so much 
misconception as Behaim, who has been looked upon, not only as 
occupying a distinguished place as a cartographer and mathematical 
geographer, but as almost equally meritorious in the sphere of actual 
discovery. This has been due less to claims made by the Nuremberger 
himself than to the ill-judged efforts of writers to enhance the glory 
of his birthplace by exaggerating the merits of one of its sons. The 
statements of the earlier biographers have been repeated without due 
examination in later times, with the result that the character and career 
of Behaim have become involved in a mist of error. Mr. Ravenstein’s 
investigations have cleared this away, and, if some points may be still 
disputable, there can be no doubt that the picture he presents is in its 
main outlines correct. 

Although Behaim is not to be held wholly responsible for the undue 
measure of fame which has been his, there are various statements of his 
own which are open to suspicion, especially the claim, made in a legend 
on the globe itself, that its author had been with Diogo Cio on one 
or other of this navigator’s voyages to the Congo and other parts of the 
south-west coast of Africa. No living writer is better qualified than Mr. 
Ravenstein to deal with questions connected with the early Portuguese 
voyages to these coasts, and the verdict reached by him after a full con- 
sideration of the evidence will carry weight with all students of the 
subject. He holds that there is no trustworthy evidence in support of 
the claim, but that if, as is quite possible, Behaim did take part in a 
voyage of discovery to west Africa, it was much more probably that of 
Joao Affonso d’Aveiro to Benin in 1484-85 than either of Cao’s more 
famous voyages.' As regards Behaim’s qualifications as a mathematician 
and cartographer the verdict is equally unfavourable. There is nothing to 
suggest that Behaim had profited by instruction supposed to have been 
given him by the astronomer Regiomontanus, or that he had any special 
qualifications for serving on the ‘ Junta dos Mathematicos ’ appointed by 
King Joao at Lisbon in 1484 or 1485. Nor does Mr. Ravenstein allow 
that the Nuremberger exercised any influence on the ideas of Columbus 
or Magellan, as has been supposed by some. The study of the globe 
itself likewise shows him to have been anything but an expert cartographer, 
for he failed to make use of much material that would have been ready 
to his hand had he cared to avail himself of it. 

In spite of all this, the globe still possesses much interest as indicating, 
however roughly, the current ideas as to the configuration of the earth’s 


1 An interesting piece of negative evidence has been supplied by the recent 
discovery, on the lower Congo, of an inscription recording the arrival of Cio’s ships 
and giving the names of many of his companions. Here there iy no hint at Behaim’s 
presence in the expedition. 
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surface at the date of Columbus’ first voyage. Such ideas, as Dr. Raven- 
stein brings out clearly by the aid of sketch-maps, were based mainly on 
the authority of Ptolemy and Marco Polo, who between them supplied 
by far the larger part of the data, at least for the extra-European parts 
of the world, though the use made of Polo’s information was far from 
intelligent. Some other sources were of course drawn upon. The 
influence of portolani, of which so many already existed at the time, can 
be traced here and there, as in the delineation of northern Europe, which 
shows some improvement on Ptolemy’s version, and in the Italian forms 
which occasionally occur. As regards the representation of the western 
ocean stretching round to the eastern coast of Asia, Mr. Ravenstein hesitates 
to pronounce whether or not Behaim copied the lost chart of Toscanelli, 
said to have been used by Columbus, though he thinks it possible that this 
may have come to his knowledge through Regiomontanus, who is known 
to have been a friend of Toscanelli. Certain of the sources have hitherto 
baffled all efforts at discovery. Thus in regard to eastern Asia, inner 
Africa, and some other regions, there are traces, both in the globe and 
one or two other contemporary documents, of the influence of a type of 
map, probably of Italian origin, of which no example is now known. On 
the other hand, the legendary lore of the period is drawn upon to a con- 
siderable extent, e.g. in regard to the ‘three holy kings,’ the Asiatic 
Prester John, the martyrdom of St. Thomas, and other subjects referred 
to in the globe. Mr. Ravenstein supplies an elaborate analysis of, and 
commentary on, the whole of the data, showing, so far as is possible, the 
precise sources for each statement. The admirable copy of the original, 
given in gores, with all the colours correctly reproduced, supplies for the 
first time a satisfactory and generally accessible basis for its study. 
The replica made at Jomard’s suggestion in 1847, though correct in 
its general features, was inaccurate in many details, and by careful colla- 
tion with the original Mr. Ravenstein has been enabled to introduce a 
number of emendations, which render his reproduction a far nearer 
approach to the original than any previously produced. The technical 
work has been done by Mr. Griggs, whose skill in colour lithography is 
widely known. The enterprise shown by Messrs. Philip in incurring the 
expense thus involved deserves the warmest praise. E. Heawoop. 


The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By JonHn HERKLEsS and RoBert 
Kerr Hannay. Vol. II. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1909.) 


In the notice of the first volume in this Review (vol. xxiii. 564-5), it 
was pointed out that the aim of the authors was to provide a number 
of special studies in preparation for a larger work on Scotland and its 
church in the last generations before the Reformation. Unless the 
student keeps this in mind, the title of the series is apt to mislead. The 
present instalment, which embraces the life of only one archbishop, that 
of Andrew Forman, covering a period of some six years, 1515-21, is not 
confined to the history of his archiepiscopate or of the church of Scotland 
while he ruled the see of St. Andrews, but it purports to be a discussion 
of ecclesiastical and political events in the northern kingdom throughout 
the whole career of that prelate. The authors make no secret of their 
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aim. In addition to the narrative of Forman’s administration of St. 
Andrews, considerable space has been devoted to the politics of Scotland, 
domestic and foreign, while he was bishop of Moray, though the authors 
acknowledge that ‘as bishop of Moray, Forman did nothing for his 
diocese or for the church of Scotland, and indeed his episcopal office 
served mainly to give him high rank and to provide him with a salary 
in his political career.’ It is therefore open to question whether the 
title of the book is an accurate description of its contents. Scotland and 
St. Andrews are too often lost sight of in the jungle of European politics. 
Little fresh light is thrown by this volume on the internal affairs 
of the Scottish church, except what may be gleaned from a sympathetic 
review of the contents of the Formulare, a sort of chartulary or deed- 
book in manuscript at the university of St. Andrews, which is here fully 
used for the first time. It is somewhat hazardous to draw inferences 
from the synodical constitutions of any diocese on the moral condition 
of the clergy or people at so late a period. The custom of diocesan 
legislation is well known. The archbishop had no other alternative than 
to re-enact the laws of his predecessor in order to keep them operative in 
his diocese, with perhaps some modification to meet special needs. All 
diocesan constitutions have a family likeness dating back to the legatine 
decrees of the thirteenth century, and for this reason they must not be 
taken as a reflexion of ecclesiastical life in particular places. It is 
pleasant to notice that the authors take a just and charitable view 
of the private character of the subject of their biography. Mistakes 
are too common about the continence of medieval ecclesiastics. Was 
clerical celibacy ever universally accepted in Scotland as a matter of 
religion and conscience? Was it not rather acquiesced in under papal 
pressure as a high discipline more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance? Cases of alleged betrayal of virtue on the part of the clergy 
must be received with suspicion till the canons of morality as held by 
the culprits and enacted by papal law are settled. The woman, pro- 
nounced a concubine by the canonists, may have been regarded as an 
honest wife in the parsonage or even in the palace. It would be in- 
teresting to learn how the ‘natural’ children of priests and bishops 
stood before the common law of Scotland in the succession of property 
and worldly possessions, and wherein they differed from those of the 
laity. It is a debatable question whether the Scottish clergy were ever 
wholly purged of the old leaven of Celtic sentiment and tradition on 
clerical celibacy. 

Some documents in the Formulare are so interesting in the history 
of diocesan administration that one regrets that specimens were not 
transcribed and printed in the appendix. An epitome in English only 
tantalises the reader and is of slender historical value. For instance, we 
desire to know more of the constitutional place occupied by the rural 
dean in diocesan affairs—whether his office was a benefice like that of 
an archdeacon, a patent office like that of a vicar-general, or a mere 
appointment at pleasure like that of the chamberlain, chaplain, or other 
personal officer of the bishop. As records of appointments to English 
rural deaneries are scanty, their occurrence north of the Tweed should 
be particularly noticed. From what we are told of this class of document 
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in the Formulare, it would appear that the custom of Scotland was not 
different from that of England: that the rural deans were personal officers of 
the diocesan, acting under his commission in special contingencies, but that 
there was no inherent power in the office to undertake duties of supervision, 
correction, or visitation of the parochial clergy without his deputation in 
scriptis. The many important points of ecclesiology discussed in the ap- 
pendix, which emanate from the Formulare, make one wonder that such 
a valuable collection of ecclesiastical instruments should be allowed to 
lie unprinted in an ancient university. Joseph Robertson first whetted 
the appetite of students with a desire to know more of it. The present 
volume makes it imperative, for the honour of St. Andrews, that its 
contents should be given to the world. JAMES WILSON. 


La Politique Orientale de Francois I, 1515-1547. Par J. Ursv. 
(Paris: Champion. 1908.) 


Tus is a monograph dealing with the negotiations between Francis I 
of France and Sultan Suliman during the years 1515-1547. The 
principal European struggle of the period was between France and the 
Empire. Ultimately France so far succeeded as to obtain the leading 
position among European nations at the Turkish court, to increase her 
reputation, and to hold the Empire in check. The period was well worth 
study. The obstacles which France had to encounter were many, and the 
story is characteristic of the sixteenth century, with its intrigues and its 
sudden changes of side. The chief difficulty which faced Francis was that 
his subjects were shocked that the most Christian king was allying him- 
self with the leader of the infidels. Francis I had aspired to the imperial 
throne on the death of Maximilian, but while professing his desire to aid 
Leo X in a new Crusade he was plotting with the Hapsburg for the 
conquest of England and the partition of Italy. When Maximilian died, 
in January 1519, the king of France and Charles of Spain became candi- 
dates for the imperial throne. Francis, while avowing his desire to serve 
the pope, sent envoys to the kings of Poland and Hungary to obtain their 
support for his claims to the Empire. When, in 1521, Suliman threatened 
Rhodes, Francis was already at war with Charles and unable to send re- 
inforcements to the knights, who were under a French grand master and 
who were thus compelled in the following year to surrender their magnificent 
fortress. The new pope, Adrian VI, favoured the candidature of his old 
pupil Charles. Thereupon Francis sought alliance with Suliman. The 
shock io the Christian sentiment of the west was great. The young 
Suliman had already captured what Mahomet II had declared to be the 
keys to Turkish progress, Belgrade on the north and Rhodes in the 
Mediterranean. A further shock was to come. An alliance was made, 
and France saw the most Christian king paying regal honours to Barba- 
rossa, or, as the Turks called him, Haireddin, who after capturing 
thousands of Christian slaves from every shore on the Mediterranean 
had made himself king in Algiers. 

Readers who wish to follow the policy of intrigue and suspicion during 
the years which followed will find an excellent guide in this book. When, in 
1584, Suliman determined to make war on Persia he secured his position 
against Europe by making a treaty with Francis against Charles V, now 
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crowned emperor, and by giving Barbarossa a free hand with his fleet. In 
return for the support of Francis, the sultan accepted in 1536 the treaty 
of capitulations, which, though modified on various occasions, still remains 
in force. Of all the successes gained in the long negotiations with 
Suliman this treaty was the most valuable. Hitherto Venice had been 
the leading European power in the Levant : by the capitulations obtained 
from Mahomet II shortly after the conquest, she had become the protector 
of Christian traders in Turkish waters and especially of the religious 
missions. But after the signature of the treaty of 1536 France took her 
place and maintained it for more than a generation. It was not until 
1591 that England obtained a capitulation, though certain exceptional 
privileges had been granted in 1572. These were founded upon those 
granted to France, and in their essential features have been followed by 
similar grants to all European States down to the present time. 

Suliman had stipulated for a common attack with Francis on Italy. 
But while the French attacked Piedmont and captured it, Suliman 
neglected to send his fleet and the shores of Italy escaped. In 1538 the 
emperor, the pope, and the Venetians formed the famous league of Nice 
against the Turks. This was too much for Francis, who made friends with 
the emperor, and ‘ pour demontrer la parfaite amitié d’entre nous et son 
affection au bien public de la chrestienté,’ bound himself to contribute 
2000 crowns a month to aid in the wars against the Turks. It is 
unnecessary to follow the further changes in policy, the treason first to 
Christian Europe and then to the Turk, or to see how once more a quarrel 


broke out with the emperor and again a Turkish alliance was entered upon 
against him: or to trace how the most Christian king while entertaining 
Barbarossa on his southern coast had to meet in the north our own 
Henry VIII and the emperor. The death of Francis, on 81 March 1547, 
put an end to all the elaborate plans of both parties. 

It only remains to add that the monograph is carefully written 
and well supplied with documents. EpwIin Pears. 


Archbishop Parker. By W. M. Kennepy. (‘ Makers of National History.’) 
(London: Pitman. 1908.) 


TxHarT Strype’s industrious compilation and Mr. Bass Mullinger’s article on 
Parker in the Dictionary of National Biography still left room for a new 
life of the archbishop will be generally admitted; and Mr. Kennedy’s 
ecclesiological labours on the period have fitted him to deal with some 
aspects of the subject. He has worked at a considerable number of sources, 
and has striven, he tells us, ‘to eliminate prejudice and to deal fairly 
with all parties.” The description (on p. 59) of Edward VI’s second Book 
of Common Prayer as ‘a base surrender to protestant influence’ 
indicates the difficulties with which he has had to struggle in the 
pursuit of this ideal, and is a momentary lapse from this standard of 
impartiality. A no less serious obstacle is placed in Mr. Kennedy’s way 
by the title of the series ; and the effort to write up to it leads to a good 
deal of obscurity with regard to Parker’s personal share in Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical policy, and to some neglect of Parker’s real services, especially 
to English scholarship. Mr. Kennedy does allude to Dr. M. R. James’s 
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paper on the provenance of Parker’s priceless collection of manuscripts ; 
but he makes no attempt to deal with the subject himself, and does not 
appear to realise the importance of Parker’s literary work. 

In other respects Mr. Kennedy is not very clear. He talks about 
Parker’s ‘acceptance of Anglicanism’ in 1531, without explaining to 
readers who might be puzzled to state exactly what ‘ Anglicanism ’ was 
at that date. Again, when (on p. 84) he describes the English church 
as ‘an integral and reformed province of the catholic church’ the use 
of the word ‘ province’ is confusing, as there are two provinces in the 
English church, and elsewhere Mr. Kennedy is anxious to insist on its 
national character. On p. 12 a reference to Elizabeth’s via media is 
immediately followed by the bold assertion that ‘there was no com- 
promise.’ Many of Mr. Kennedy’s statements are equally startling ; he says 
that the final draft of the 1559 act of supremacy ‘ had a difficult passage 
through the commons, more than a third of the members present voting 
against it’ (p.101). In reality it was reada first time on 10 April, a 
second on the 12th, a third on the 18th, and there is no record of any 
division at all. On p. 161 we are told that in 1568 ‘the house of lords 
was practically the same [as in 1559,] but over ninety per cent. of the 
members of the house of commons were new.’ The situation in the 
house of lords had been entirely changed—as Maitland, with whose work 
Mr. Kennedy does not seem to be acquainted, has pointed out — by 
the presence of twenty-four bishops nominated by Elizabeth in place of 
the Marian prelates. The statement about the house of commons is 
quite delusive and inaccurate. For one thing ‘new’ means members 
whose names do not occur in the official return for 1559 ; but 425 names 
occur in 1563 against 230 in 1559; so that even if every member whose name 
occurs in 1559 had been re-elected in 1563 there would still be 45 per cent. 
of ‘new’ members. As a matter of fact of those 230 members about 80 
were re-elected in 1568, and the proportion of old members who secured 
re-election was nearer 40 than 80 per cent., or about the regular average 
for Tudor times. 

Mr. Kennedy’s grammar also leaves something to be desired; see for 
example pp. 252, 268. On p. 97 he speaks of the famous ‘ &c.’ in the queen’s 
style as ‘ uncompromising,’ apparently meaning ‘ non-committal’; and 
on p. 3 he talks about the ‘ red full fury of the Seine.’ Nor does he quite 
realise what he says when he remarks (p. 88) that Anne Boleyn ‘ laid a strict 
charge on her [Elizabeth] to make a grateful return [to Parker] if occasion 
offered.’ Elizabeth was two years old when her mother was executed. 
It is a similar anachronism to state on the same page that Bacon and 
Cecil were Parker’s fellow students at Cambridge; Cecil was sixteen 
years junior to Parker. The bibliographical notes are lengthy; but it 
was hardly necessary to give repeated references to Bishop Creighton’s little 
school book on the Age of Elizabeth as a source of ‘ special information’ ; 
nor is it of any use to refer vaguely to ‘ Henrician State Papers’ (p. 38). 
Finally we must recall Mr. Kennedy’s criticism of the reformers that 
‘they read into the past their own pet theories’ (p. 33), and suggest 
that he bears it in mind when reconsidering his statement that ‘least of 
all did the church know anything of the supremacy of parliament ’ (p. 18). 
The church in the sixteenth century had not forgotten that there was an act 
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of supremacy, and that only parliament gave it any legal force. Here 
again we can guess what Mr. Kennedy means, but it is not what he says. 


A. F. Potnarp. 


Ireland under the Stuarts and during the Interregnum. 
By Ricnwarp BaGwe tt, M.A., 2 Vols. (London: Longmans. 1909.) 


In these two volumes Mr. Bagwell has provided a substantial repast 
for those who are able to digest it. There can be no question that he 
is thoroughly conversant with his subject, but it is doubtful whether 
his manner of imparting his knowledge will not prove too great a strain 
on the patience and goodwill of his readers. Mr. Bagwell’s style is 
unfortunately not merely heavy but often obscure. Take for example the 
following passage relating to the Lorraine Treaty (ii. 253) :— 


Ormonde left Ireland in December 1650, and was destined not to return until 
1662. Meanwhile, the Duke of Lorraine sent Stephen de Henin, Abbot of St. 
Catherine’s, a person much in his confidence, to Ireland, with letters addressed 
generally to the men in authority there. Shortly afterwards he wrote to the 
Pope claiming to be the Church’s champion, and asking for Innocent’s blessing 
and prayers. De Henin was accompanied by George Dillon, a Franciscan, 
who was Taaffe’s uncle, and who brought £5000 as an earnest of what might be 
expected from Lorraine. They landed at Galway on February 26, when Bishop 
French, who hated Ormonde above all created beings, had sailed for France with 
@ private commission from some of the clergy. He stayed some time at Paris, 
went on to Brussels about the end of April, and speedily gained the Duke of 
Lorraine’s ear. Madame de Chevreuse and the Duchess of Orleans gave what 
help they could, and De Henin found the viceregal authority in Clanricarde’s 
hands, and being, in Clarendon’s words, ‘ a wise man and of phlegm enough,’ he 
refused to treat with anyone else. Four of the Commissioners of Trust, of whom 
two had already been employed by Ormonde, summoned Clanricarde from 
Banagher, and he gave the Lorraine envoy a public audience at Tirellan. De 
Henin handed him the Duke’s letter, and Dillon the two last from Taaffe to 
Ormonde. 


This passage exhibits Mr. Bagwell at his worst, but it would be easy 
to multiply examples in which his meaning is hardly less obscurely 
expressed. It is superfluous to emphasise the drawbacks which such a 
style must have for the history of a period of which it has been said that 
it passes the wit of man to give a clear account. But this is not the only 
fault we have to find with Mr. Bagwell’s new book, and we are all the 
freer to complain since it is not from lack of knowledge that Mr. Bagwell 
has erred but from concentrating his attention too closely on points of 
immaterial importance. In a sense Ireland wnder the Stuarts is a con- 
tinuation of Ireland under the Tudors; but there is a difference, and we 
are not at all sure that the title Mr. Bagwell has chosen for his new book 
is the most appropriate. The cardinal fact of the history of Ireland in the 
seventeenth century is the Rebellion: by trying to write the history as he 
did that of the sixteenth century, Mr. Bagwell has effectually obscured 
this fact, and by constantly shifting his point of view in order to preserve 
a strictly chronological narrative he has only succeeded in bewildering 
and at the same time wearying his readers. The result is that, while each 
single paragraph is good, his book as a whole is unsatisfactory. Added 
to this, and perhaps because of it, his horizon is a limited one. 
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Regarding the Rebellion as essentially an agrarian rising, having its 
origin in the plantation of Ulster, he has been led, like other writers, to attach 
an undue importance to the massacres with which that rising was attended. 
Commenting on an abstract of these massacres submitted to a council of 
officers at Kilkenny by Dr. Henry Jones in 1652 he remarks, ‘ doubtless 
the document which caused such horror . . . contained much additional 
matter’ (ii.817 note). We can assure him that the document in question 
is merely a repetition of the matter printed in Sir John Temple’s History 
in 1646, and we are somewhat sceptical of the sincerity of a‘ horror’ that 
required to be periodically refreshed every five years. The abstract was 
of course printed. But as we have long ago pointed out in connexion 
with Miss Hickson’s standard book on the subject (see ante i. 740) it is 
necessary to distinguish between the massacres as an historical fact and 
as political capital. Insignificant from the former point of view, they were 
all-important in fanning the flame of hatred against Ireland. We may 
remark that if the total of British men in Ulster in 1628 amounted to 
no more than 18,092, and if of these barely more than half were in 
the escheated counties (i. 84, cf. 87-8), then there is little room, even if we 
multiply the number by four, for such figures as 25,000, to say nothing of 
Temple’s 300,000. Mr. Bagwell does right to say that ‘the number of 
victims cannot be ascertained’ (i. 334). In general he seems to incline 
to Leyburn’s sober opinion that 


the cause of the rebellion and of its savage character was that the ‘ Irish had not 
enjoyed such a pleasant bondage under the English, but that they had contracted 
ill-will enough against their masters . . . they ran hastily and furiously to all 
kinds of bloody executions, and as their rebellion was without order so were 
their actions without measure.’ The men of the Pale joined in because they 
had no arms, and were not trusted by the Government (ii. 143). 


The only question is why were not the gentry of the Pale trusted by the 
government? Did the government really mistrust them, or was their 
mistrust merely a politieal move to involve them in a rebellion which 
would lead to fresh confiscations ? Here, when we come to the heart of the 
matter, Mr. Bagwell fails us. He apparently does not see that if the 
mistrust was genuine, it was also mutual and of long standing; that we 
have here to do with a great constitutional movement similar to that 
which in the eighteenth century led to the establishment of Grattan’s 
parliament; or that the agrarian rising would have proved a mere flash in 
the pan had not the gentry of the Pale been harassed by a long course of 
misgovernment into throwing in their lot with the northern rebels. His 
partiality for the great earl of Cork blinds him to the ruinous effects of 
his policy of excluding the catholic gentry from any share in the govern- 
ment of the country. His view of Wentworth’s character prevents him 
rendering more that the scantiest justice to his policy of ‘thorough.’ He 
has even a good word or at least an excuse for Sir William Parsons. We 
recognise that it is his desire to be impartial, to weigh up the good against 
the bad, that has led Mr. Bagwell into these eccentricities. True, Cork 
was a good landlord, perhaps an honest man; Wentworth was an 
apostate, a tyrant; Parsons a zealous Englishman endeavouring to do his 
duty under particularly trying circumstances. But it is not a question of 
this or that man’s character. The matter lies deeper. We have here to 
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do with the constantly recurring problem of Ireland’s subjection to 
England. The quarrel was one that had been long brewing. It was 
bound to be brought to a decision one day or another. What the Anglo- 
Irish gentry of the Pale wanted was national independence. They 
were Englishmen living in Ireland, and if they were catholics they had 
forfeited none of their civil rights. Ireland was their country. They 
stood for an Irish Interest as distinguished from a native Interest on the 
one hand and an English Interest on the other. Their position was pre- 
cisely that of Grattan’s, with the one exception of religion. It was their 
religion that complicated matters and gave their enemies of the English 
Interest, which was also a Protestant Interest, the advantage. But the 
Cromwellian Settlement did not decide the question even so far as the 
gentry of the Pale were concerned. The problem itself survived the 
Revolution and gave birth in the eighteenth century to a new Irish 
Interest. It was a descendant of that very Sir William Parsons who in 
the seventeenth century represented the English Interest in Ireland, that 
headed the revolt against England in the eighteenth. Mr. Bagwell has 
paid no attention to this aspect of the Rebellion. He has nothing to say 
of the confiscation of the land of Ireland by the Long Parliament. His 
attention is wholly directed to the Irish side of the question. This is a 
defect ; but so far as the war itself is concerned we have nothing but 
praise to award. Perhaps a more intimate acquaintance with the Carte 
Papers and the documents relating to the Commonwealth would have 
added to the value of the book, but it would hardly have revealed any 
serious omission. It isa perplexing period—a period full of intrigues and 
of problems to which it is difficult to find the solution. Ifwe dissent from 
some of Mr. Bagwell’s views, we do not disparage the value of his book. 
For when all has been urged in the way of criticism, and one or two slips 
corrected, the fact remains that the student will turn to it with confidence 
as to a well-informed guide. Ireland wnder the Stuarts is worthy to be 
placed alongside Ireland under the Tudors, and this is high praise. 


R. Duntop. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. Colonial Series, Vol. I., 1618- 
1680. Edited through the direction of the Lord President of the 
Council by W. L. Grant, M.A., and James Munro, M.A., under the 
general supervision of Atmeric W. Firzroy, C.V.0. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1908.) 


Tuis series is the result of an arrangement, partly due to the generosity 
of private persons and bodies and partly to the assistance of Government, 
for publishing a record of the colonial activities of the privy council, the 
published records of which body have not as yet been brought down 
beyond the death of Elizabeth. From considerations of money and space 
the editors have made no attempt to give all the extracts in full, nor 
would there, as they indicate, have been much advantage in doing so, 
owing to the continual repetition of formal matter. They have however 
endeavoured, they say, to give in every case the essentials in the words 
of the original and to condense only the verbiage, and they appear to 
have done their work admirably. Although the volume covers the years 
1618-1680, most of the entries belong to the years 1660-1680. There 
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are none for 1641-1660. There is an excellent preface, in which the 
editors point out that the series will be of value to the historian of the 
colonies chiefly as supplementing the Calendars, the colonial series of 
which has now reached 1699, and that on the whole an examination 
of the: Privy Council’s Register adds more to our knowledge of British 
colonial policy and administration than to that of the internal history of 
any British dependency. 

From this point of view the volume is one of considerable interest. 
The council’s machinery was cumbrous, for it was accustomed to work 
through committees, but considering the difficulties arising from bad com- 
munications and imperfect knowledge, it would no doubt be unfair to 
describe it as inefficient. It showed generally a good deal of activity, and 
it certainly cannot be accused of indifference to the interests of the 
colonies, as the history of the English tobacco industry proves. In this 
case a flourishing English industry was deliberately crushed for the sake 
of the plantations, military force even being used, asin 1664. This policy 
appears very clearly in No. 148 (25 May 1625), where the privy council 
gave strict instructions that ‘all tobacco not the groath of the English 
plantations be utterly prohibited to be imported, that noe tobacco be 
suffered to be planted in this kingdome, and that all tobacco of the 
groath of any English plantations whatsoever be brought into this 
kingdome.’ The episode indicates clearly the weakness of a system based 
on the impossible ideal of a self-sufficing empire. Few people before 
1680, even in the colonies (excepting perhaps in Massachusetts), had at all 
grasped the ideas of local independence which underlie and give vitality 
to what is familiar to us as colonial self-government. Such a system, 
therefore, being based on a theory of a far closer union of interests 
than could ever exist between countries so divided geographically and 
economically, led logically, when it was put into practice, to an amount 
of interference which was, it may be, well meaning and inspired by 
the highest economic wisdom of the age, but which could only tend to 
the break-up of the empire. Indeed, looking through these records of 
the council’s multifarious activities, there recurs irresistibly to one’s 
mind the saying of the treasury official that Grenville lost America 
because he read the American despatches. H. Lampert. 


Die Niederliinder im Mittelmeergebiet zur Zeit ihrer héchsten Macht- 
stellung. Von Dr. Hermann WArsEen. (Abhandlungen zur Ver- 
kehrs-. und Seegeschichte im Auftrage des Hansischen Geschichts- 
vereins herausgegeben von Diztrich ScHirer. Band IL.) (Berlin: 
Curtius. 1909.) 


In reviewing Dr. van Brakel’s book on Dutch trading companies (ante, 
p. 569) we pointed out the importance in Dutch commerce of the 
second and looser form of commercial association called directie. It is 
from the archives of the directors of the Levant trade at Amsterdam 
that Dr. Wiitjen has drawn his most valuable materials. He gives us the 
first authentic account of this body, which, together with minor provincial 
centres at Hoorn, Rotterdam, and Middelburg, from 1625 onwards for 
two hundred years represented the interests of Dutch commerce in 
the Mediterranean as a whole. Especially the levy of duties for the 
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benefit of the directie, a tonnage from exports and imports called lastgeld, 
and, from 1666, an additional import tax called Levantrecht, is here for 
the first time carefully traced (pp. 173-184). The author’s apology 
(p. v) for having taken up a subject of minor interest in the history of 
modern trade would hardly seem necessary. The temporary insignificance 
of Dutch commerce in the Mediterranean as compared with that in the 
Baltic by no means lessens the general value which any sound research on 
the former is bound to possess for commercial history. No single corner 
can be isolated in this most universal of historical departments, but 
every detail immediately leads to far-reaching questions and points of 
view. Besides, we are still so far from clearly distinguishing the dominant 
features in the action and organisation of modern commerce during its 
earlier periods, that every technical detail as such is a welcome contribu- 
tion to the preliminary collection of facts. 

This is particularly true of the digression, or third chapter, in which 
Dr. Wiitjen gives a Statistik des Amsterdamer Mittelmeerverkehres 
von 1646-47. It is a tabular arrangement and discussion of certain 
customs registers kept for the city of Amsterdam, when this town, in 
common with others of North and South Holland, levied a duty of 
one-half per cent. on the imports from and exports to the Mediterranean 
to support the mission of an extraordinary agent to Paris on the question 
of French piracy. Dr. Wiitjen deals first with the number, qualities, and 
cargoes of the ships returning from and sailing to the Mediterranean, 
then enumerates in alphabetical order the goods imported and exported, 
with their packages, weights, values, and even average prices calculated 
from the declarations. These statistics, which altogether fill about a 
quarter of the book, though they embrace a very short period, are so 
useful to the student of commercial history that they well deserve to be 
placed side by side with the Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport 
gennem Oresund recently published at Copenhagen. Of the extent of 
the Dutch trade in the Mediterranean during a fairly normal year Dr. 
Wiitjen’s tables, indeed, give but a poor idea. The number of ships 
received into Amsterdam harbour was thirty-nine, while the export list 
contains the names of ninety captains. The total value of the imported 
goods was about 2} millions florins, that of the exports about 24 millions 
(pp. 226, 234, 330). Yet these small amounts in themselves and in their 
composition are full of instruction. The excess of the exports over the 
imports is to be explained from the difference between the market 
of Amsterdam, where huge masses of goods were concentrated to be 
divided as a rule among numerous vessels in order to lessen the risk 
of the transport, and the markets of the Mediterranean, where a much 
less regular supply forced the ships to take their chance singly (p. 235 f.). 
Among the imports from Southern Europe and the Levant the largest 
items were, just as nowadays, agricultural produce, oil, rice, wine, and 
fruits, especially currants ; in the second rank were raw materials for the 
Dutch and German textile industries ; about a quarter of the exports 
is made up by pepper, which, with other Indian spices, was now no 
longer brought to northern Europe from the south via Egypt, but im- 
ported directly to Holland by the East India Company, and thence 
shipped southward to all quarters of the Mediterranean (pp. 834, 887). 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCVI. SR 
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The famous corn export of Amsterdam curiously shows figures of a 
smallness which it appears hard to account for (p. 344f.). An inquiry 
into the homes of the import shippers shows that a third of the vessels 
belonged to the fleet of the German Hanse, which mainly served to the 
Dutch merchants as a means of intercourse with the ports of hostile 
Spain; a disquisition on the chief Amsterdam import and export firms 
throws light on the development of great exclusive special trades out of 
the earlier custom of dealing in all sorts of goods (pp. 238, 361). 

The first two chapters describe, mainly from the official documents of 
the States-General, the political and economic working of the system into 
the organism of which the reader is led by the last chapter. Perhaps 
here, as also in the introductory part on the principal contemporary 
powers swaying the Mediterranean, the author might have done better 
to attempt a broad chronological narrative instead of adhering to a geo- 
graphical arrangement which never brings the different elements of the 
situation into close relation and constantly occasions tiresome repeti- 
tions. The relations e.g. of Holland to Spain, France, and Venice, in 
the period form one complex of reciprocal causations, and even the anti- 
Spanish activity of the Dutch orateur, Cornelis Haga, at Constantinople 
is closely bound up with this political circle. For the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean the Persian wars which destroyed Syrian commerce 
and the Candian war between Turkey and Venice might well supply 
similar comprehensive points of view. The omission of some facts which 
rather belong to the internal history of the nations of Southern Europe 
would not have seriously injured the merit of Dr. Wiitjen’s work. And 
the admirable picture of the activity of the Dutch consuls in the Levant, 
the perpetual and rarely successful contest with the unruly individualism 
of Dutch seamen and merchants, would have gained by a concentration 
of the matter spread over section 6 of chapter i. (Die holliéndischen 
Konsulate im Mittelmeergebiet) and sections 2 and 5 of chapter ii. 
(Verkehrsgebiete und Verkehrsplitze der Holliinder im westlichen wnd 
Gstlichen Mittelmeerbecken and Schiffahrt und Schiffahrispolitik). A 
documentary appendix comprises accounts delivered by the orateur and 
the consuls of the taxes due to them from the Dutch trade, opinions of 
Amsterdam merchants on the import of Istrian salt, a list of ships and 
goods plundered by French pirates between 1641 and 1657, and two 
specimens of tonnage accounts drawn up by the Amsterdam directors. 

C. BRINKMANN, 


The Diary of the Rev. Ralph Josselin. Edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by E. Hocxuirre, M.A. Camden Third Series, Vol. XV. 
(London. 1908.) 


Tx1s diary at once challenges comparison with that of the Rev. Giles 
Moore, rector of Horsted Keynes from 1656 to 1680, which was printed 
in 1848 in the first volume of the Sussex Archeological Collections. 
But whereas Mr. Moore was a high churchman, Ralph Josselin, who 
was vicar of Earles Colne, in Essex, from 1640 to 1688, refused till 
1680 to wear the surplice, rejoiced at parliamentary triumphs, and was 
himself ‘ out’ with the Eastern Association from June to September 1645 
as chaplain to Colonel Harlakenden’s regiment of militia (pp. 26-29). 
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Moreover Mr. Moore’s diary chiefly resolves itself into a record—valuable 
enough—of the prices he paid for various objects, and Ralph Josselin is 
not solely preoccupied with his monetary affairs, though they lie very near 
his heart. Political events do not pass him by unheeded; he is ‘ much 
troubled with the blacke providence of putting the king to death’ and 
weeps over the details; the ‘newes of quashing the levellers’ in 1649 is 
‘a glorious rich providence of God to England’ (pp. 68, 65). Laud’s 
death evokes a note of exultation, while 3 September 1658 has the 
brief entry ‘Cromwell died, people not much minding it’ (pp. 23, 125). 
The diarist had already recorded his opinion in 1651 that Cromwell 
‘writes not so like a servant in my minde as when he was in Ireland,’ 
and in February 1657 that though the Protector ‘hath outwitted his 
coactors in former designes. . . . none can outwitt the Almighty’ (pp. 
89, 120). For Charles II Mr. Josselin prays that he may be ‘ a nursing 
father to thy people,’ encouraged thereto by the king’s ‘ proclamacion 
against debaucht courses,’ which is noted as being ‘a cutt to the 
gentry of England’ (p.185). This was in June 1660; by October 1663 
Mr. Josselin judges his sovereign to be ‘a good-natured prince, but sadly 
yoked with followers,’ and ‘his cavaliers very sadly deboist and unruly’ 
(p. 148). ‘Lord, secure England in religion from popery and in liberty 
and from an army’ is the writer’s petition in 1678 (p. 173). He re- 
membered, no doubt, that thirty-one years earlier troops had been quartered 
on him, ‘somewhat bold and vapouring,’ and that he had previously endured 
‘rugged words’ on the subject from a lieutenant, though later in the 
same year, 1647, he had made an entry of, ‘Troopes among us, very 
erroneous fellows, but otherwise indifferent civill’ (pp. 45, 42, 46). His 
attitude towards foreign affairs is well indicated by a curt entry that 
‘God afflicts the Dutch by French’ (9 June 1672, p. 163). 

More interesting are the countless little glimpses of social and religious 
life during Mr. Josselin’s long incumbency ; his displeasure with those 
who ‘in imitation, or in abuse, sitt with their hatts on when we are 
singing psalmes’ (p. 62; cf. 76); the uproar in church, and afterwards, 
when ‘Sam Burton and lame Byat’ sat in ‘the maides seate’; the 
disturbance he dreaded when ‘ a quaker wench came boisterously into the 
church up almost to the deske,’ but ‘went out quietly, blessed be God’ 
(pp. 116, 130). Quakers were evidently a cause of fear to Mr. Josselin, 
for three years earlier he records, as an adventure, being ‘ sett upon by 
one called a quaker’ in a lane (p. 118). But it was not, presumably, 
a quaker who ‘sat on the horse blocke as people came to church’ and 
observed of his vicar, ‘There cometh your deluder’ (p. 117). Children’s 
‘ profanity,’ as he calls it, and the indifference of their parents were a 
trial to him in 1661, and he ‘rowted’ the ‘ youth openly playing at catt 
on the green’ (p. 187). A man ‘clamoured on as a witch’ under the 
Protectorate he took into a field,and after dealing with him ‘ solemnely’ 
concluded that he was innocent (p. 117). And through all the years 
runs the insistent note of rural life—the price of pigs and heifers ; the rise 
of provisions in the Civil War ; the state of the weather ; how a labourer 
in 1659 is to have ‘ 10d. per diem every working day, and 2 meales meate 
in the weeke,’ and the minute arrangements with the tenant of the close 
as to the amount of manure he is to lay on and the rotation of his crops. 
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To all this valuable information Mr. Josselin adds the charm of his 
own remarkable mixture of piety and practicality. In every detail of 
daily life he readily and simply acknowledges the hand of the Almighty, 
with results that sometimes touch the ludicrous. ‘Divine providence 
reaches to the lowest things,’ he writes when recording that ‘ stung I 
was with a bee on my nose.’ ‘God good in preserving An in a milke 
bowle, and Jane from swouning, who let her fall in, and John in falling 
from the top of the schoole staires’ (p. 108), records some out of many 
such preservations. When ‘God left a young hog of mine to be bitten 
by Burton’s dog’ the good man piously concludes that ‘it might have 
been worse’ (p. 113); but when a cow which he bought caused him 
annoyance by her ‘unquietnes,’ he remarks ruefully that ‘God enters 
mee into many of my affayres with trouble’ (p. 76). But equally when 
he has a present of ‘a lovely breaste of veale’ he acknowledges that 
‘this love and kindness is of God,’ though admitting that ‘at night my 
right side aked very much’ (p. 71). There are indeed two entries which 
well summarise the character of the diary and of its writer. One is the 
record, ‘Cow calved, administered the sacrament’ (p. 161), and the 
other the petition, ‘The Lord remember mee for good when my eye 
is not distinctly on him’ (p. 151)—an aspiration which holds a faint 
reminiscence of La Hire and a still stronger flavour of Sir Jacob Astley, 
two very different men from the parson of Earles Colne. 


D. K. Broster. 


The Political History of England from the Accession of Queen Anne to 


the Death of George II (1702-1760). By I.8. Leapam. (London: 
Longmans. 1909.) 


To compress the political history of England during the first half of the 
eighteenth century into some five hundred octavo pages, and yet produce a 
readable narrative is a very considerable task, and if success is to be obtained, 
it is clear that no inconsiderable portion of the cargo must be jettisoned. 
Mr. Leadam had therefore to decide how narrow were to be the limits of 
the meaning of the word ‘ political,’ and he has decided that they must be 
very narrow indeed. Literature is relegated to a chapter at the end of the 
volume, which, it is to be feared, will prove rather of the nature of a cata- 
logue and not too attractive to the general reader. This is the more tan- 
talising because it is clear from it that Mr. Leadam, whose great knowledge 
of the literature of the period, and especially of the political pamphlets, is 
displayed not only in this chapter but throughout the book, could have 
given us an interesting and valuable essay on the letters of the eighteenth 
century. Still harder is the fate of the church; for the significance of a 
vital period in ecclesiastical history has to be gleaned from passing allu- 
sions. The loss of these two portions of the cargo was not sufficient, 
for military and naval events receive perhaps less than their due share 
of attention, although the maps of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet, and Dettingen do something to supply this defect. In fact it 
is clear from Mr. Leadam’s pages that the church and war are not the 
sides of history which appeal to him, and while we regret that he has not 
made as much as might be made of those very amusing figures Rooke and 
Peterborough, it must be acknowledged that Mr. Leadam was right in 
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confining himself to the two aspects with which he seems really to have 
been interested—namely, party conflict and the foreign policy with which 
it is inextricably wrapped up. ‘The result is that we are able to welcome 
a book which maintains the reputation of the history of which it forms 
part, and which is both learned and readable, detailed and lucid, and 
which presents on the whole a complete picture of the period with 
which it deals. 

In his narrative and his judgments Mr. Leadam frankly takes the side 
of the whigs, and it is because he is more in sympathy with the states- 
men of the time that the reigns of George I and George II are more 
satisfactorily described than that of Queen Anne. The least convincing 
part of the book is that which deals with the last four years of the 
queen’s reign. It may be doubted whether Mr. Leadam has given all 
the weight due to what may be urged in favour of the policy of the 
ministry. Without in the least attempting to ‘ whitewash’ either Oxford 
or Bolingbroke, there is more to be said for them than appears in Mr, 
Leadam’s pages. There is no doubt they desired to make peace in the 
interests of their party, but on the other hand there is also no doubt that 
to press on the war would have been the worst of statesmanship, and by 
forcing a proud king and people to accept terms which they would have 
taken the first opportunity of repudiating, could not possibly have led 
to a permanent peace. Especially was this the case when not only 
was Philip V firmly established in Spain, but also the emperor Joseph 
was dead. That the whigs refused to recognise this obvious fact in 
December 1711 shows to what extent they were blinded by party spirit. 
Again, that ‘ Mat’s Peace’ was dishonourable and contrary to the Grand 
Alliance, no one will for a moment deny, but the statesmen who con- 
sented to Stanhope’s treaties of 1707 and 1709, and consequently com- 
mitted their country to the disastrous barrier treaty of 1709, who moreover 
wished in 1717 to commit this country to a war with Sweden to please 
the court, these men were not the people to complain of a violation of our 
engagements to make no treaties save with the consent of our allies. 
What the whigs had done in 1707 and 1709 the tories did in 1711, with 
this difference, that the whigs by the barrier treaty did no small harm to 
the commerce of their country, while the tories by their dishonourable 
dealings effected a permanent peace. All parties, whig and tory, British, 
Dutch, and Imperialist,were tarred with the same brush ; all were equally self- 
seeking and equally ready to violate their reciprocal engagements in their 
own interest. It may, however, be urged on behalf of the whigs that 
they never went so far as did the tories when they issued the ‘ restraining 
orders’ in May 1712. Mr. Leadam, it may be noted, says (p. 198) these 
orders were ‘ unauthorised by any council.’ It perhaps would have been 
well to give the authority for this statement, which has for long been held 
to be true. Gilbert Parke in a note to the letter says: ‘it seems to be 
now generally agreed, that her Majesty determined upon the measure 
without consulting the Council,’ which looks as if at the end of the 
eighteenth century the question was still open ; while Mr. Sichel in his 
study of Bolingbroke states categorically, but also without authority, that 
the queen initiated the orders herself in council. The point is of some 
importance for those who wish to form an impartial judgment of 
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Bolingbroke’s conduct, inasmuch as these orders were the principal article 
in his impeachment. 

As might have been expected from Mr. Leadam, the book is note- 
worthy for its general exactness in point of detail; but there are one or 
two small matters which require correction or elucidation in future 
editions. What authority is there for the statement (p. 4) that Queen 
Anne took a ‘new’ coronation vath ? That which she took was the same 
as that taken by William and Mary and established by Act of Parliament 
in 1689. Although recent, it was not used in 1702 for the first time. 
The statement occurs on p. 146 that ‘the French overtures for peace 
which had followed Ramillies were not renewed in 1707.’ If by this is 
meant that the French did not actually open the negotiations, it is 
strictly true, for it was the Dutch who began them in that year; but 
it suggests that there were no negotiations, and so is misleading, for 
after the unofficial Dutch overtures through Helvetius, Louis XIV sent 
an official representative to Holland, Nicolas Mesnager, to negotiate a 
treaty which it was hoped would detach the Dutch from the alliance by 
its proferred advantages in commerce. The negotiations failed, but the 
diplomatic history of the autumn and winter of 1707-1708 shows that 
the Dutch were not above opening negotiations themselves or listening 
to offers of separate commercial advantages. Again, equal division of 
estates among the children was not ‘introduced’ into France at the 
revolution (p. 78); it was common in northern France under the ancien 
régime: and has not the story of Maria Theresa’s letter to Madame 
de Pompadour beginning Ma chére cousine been assailed with such 
strength that it ought not to be repeated without some qualification ? 
Finally in the list of authorities for the history of Scotland it is sur- 
prising that the name of Mr. Andrew Lang is entirely omitted, and surely 
Dr. Ottokar Weber’s work, Der Friede von Utrecht, deserves more than 
to be dismissed as ‘a work of research.’ It is the standard work on the 
subject, and it is a reproach to English scholarship that nothing 
approaching the value of Dr. Weber’s work has been produced in 
our tongue on a treaty of such importance in our national history. 

L. G. WickHam Leae. 


Les Relations commerciales et maritimes entre la France et les Cotes de 
U'Océan Pacifique (commencement du XVIII* Siécle). Par E. W. 
DaxuucRen. I.: Le Commerce de la Mer du Sud jusqwa la Paix 
d’Utrecht. (Paris: Champion. 1909.) 


Mr. DaxnuGRen, the state librarian at Stockholm, was led, by coming 
across a manuscript account of a French voyage in the Pacific, to explore 
a field of inquiry which has been for the most part neglected. The part 
played by French enterprise and trade in the Pacific in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century has hardly been noticed ; while the French navi- 
gators have not met with the fame which their enterprise undoubtedly 
deserved. But if, in recalling the memory of these forgotten voyages, 
Mr. Dahlgren would, in any case, have been performing a meritorious 
action, in fact his researches in the French archives are of much wider 
importance. It would be impossible to set out a more terrible indict- 
ment of weakness and ineptitude than that which can be made good 
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from the written statements of the French officials, Pontchartrain, the 
minister for marine affairs, Desmaretz, the finance minister, and the 
underling Lempereur, who cynically almost avows his own dishonesty 
and the impossibility of avoiding it under existing conditions; though, 
on the other hand, the French diplomatists in Spain did excellent work 
in an impossible situation. The political question at issue was indeed 
one of extreme difficulty. Upon the one hand there was, or ought to 
have been, complete unity of political interests between the country of 
Louis XIV and the country of his grandson Philip VY. Considering the 
importance of making the French alliance popular in Spain, much might 
be said in favour of a severe repression of the unauthorised trade, 
which wounded Spain in its tenderest part. Upon the other hand, 
France was in sore straits for money, and the illicit trade with the Spanish 
colonies afforded a mine of ready money not to be despised. It was 
calculated that an expedition of 1706 brought home a cargo of nearly 
two million piastres. Moreover, the Spanish power was notoriously 
incapable of managing its own affairs, so that it might fairly be main- 
tained that the abandonment of the trade was too high a price to pay for 
the good will of Spain. What however cannot be defended, from any 
point of view, is the attitude of shilly-shally and venal ineptitude that is 
revealed in the official French documents. As Mr. Dahlgren points out, 
‘French commerce in the South Sea involved during nearly the whole 
time of its continuance the same conflict between political and economic 
interests’; but the pity was that neither was consistently pursued, 
and so, in the end, both were sacrificed. It might be quite true that 
the pig-headed obstinacy of the Spanish ministers would prefer that 
their West Indian trade should perish altogether than that the smallest 
share of it should go to their ally ; still the outcome of French statesman- 
ship was that, in the negotiations concerning the treaty of Utrecht, Spain 
was found ready to play into the hands of the adversary rather than to 
allow a trick to be taken by France. 

The whole history of the relations between the two powers, as 
illustrated by the material abundantly provided in this volume, affords 
useful food for thought with regard to the limitations within which 
an autocracy must of necessity work. We all know the ‘ L’état c’est 
moi’ of Louis, and though in Spain the separate departments of govern- 
ment had more independent power, popular government of any sort 
Was as conspicuously absent; and yet we find in Spain the deadweight 
of ancient prejudice, and in France the self-interest of powerful traders, 
both so strong that they were able between them, in effect, to set at 
naught the dynastic and political aspirations of either country. Not only 
is the truth of Seeley’s statement, that the wars of the eighteenth 
century were wars for supremacy of trade, abundantly made good— 
Louis XIV wrote in 1709 that the principal object of the war was the 
trade with the West Indies—but it appears that trade considerations pro- 
foundly modified the situation between powers naturally allied. Among 
the mass of evidence proving this may be cited the vivid despatch of 
Amelot, the French envoy at Madrid, dated 9 July, 1708, set out in 
full by Mr. Dahlgren. ; 

It thus becomes apparent that, in following minutely and faithfully 
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the course of the proceedings with regard to French trade to the Pacific 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, Mr. Dahlgren has found him- 
self under the necessity of writing a history of the relations between the 
various branches of the French government, between the allied powers 
of France and Spain, and between these and the British and Dutch, 
in the negotiations for peace—at least, so far as the fundamental question 
of trade with the Spanish Indies was concerned. Mr. Dahlgren modestly 
suggests that he has left to others to write the philosophy of the history, 
the materials of which he has so carefully and ably collected ; but it may 
be considered that the orderly presentment of a mass of complicated 
evidence is a more useful and perhaps a more difficult task. It remains 
only to add that the book—the second volume of which, relating to the 
years after the Treaty of Utrecht, will be awaited with interest—is 
translated into French by a Swedish lady, who, so far as an English- 
man, ignorant of the language of the original, can judge, has done her 
work extremely well. A long and involved volume like this once more 
illustrates the inconvenience of the French custom of eschewing an 
index. H. E. Eaerton. 


A History of Germany, 1715-1815. By C. T. Arxrinson. 
(London : Methuen. 1908.) 


Tus portly volume treats with unmistakable competence a large and 
complicated subject which has long demanded such treatment at the 
hands of a latter-day English historian. If, nevertheless,a question should 
suggest itself as to what yet this History of Germany lacks, the author 
has, with the utmost frankness, himself pointed out the deficiency. ‘In 
deliberately choosing,’ he writes in his preface, ‘the military aspect of 
German affairs as the feature on which to lay most emphasis, I am aware 
that I have hardly touched upon the intellectual and literary life of the 
period.’ Perhaps it might, in these circumstances, have been better not 
to touch upon this side of the national advance of Germany at all than 
to dismiss the new birth—for assuredly it was hardly less—of German 
university life, with all that this implied, in a few meagre sentences, and 
to introduce Goethe and Schiller quasi-incidentally as ornaments of 
Weimar, the ‘ intellectual centre ’ of the country, with Wieland and Herder 
as ‘completing the quartette.’ For the rest, inasmuch as those readers 
are the best advised who in the case of historical works designed to meet a 
popular demand accept what they can get, Mr. Atkinson’s omissions may 
be left to take care of themselves. It is a mere paradox to say that 
between 1715 and 1815 there can be no history of Germany as a whole 
because the period contained hardly anything that can be called German. 
The enthusiasm of the War of Liberation is not to be explained only by 
the violent processes which characterised the height of the Napoleonic sway 
‘in the years between Wagram and the retreat from Moscow,’ or without 
reference to the intellectual advance of the nation from an earlier date ; 
while, even within the limited area of the upper classes of society, during 
a very considerable section of the period covered by this volume, agencies 
of culture were at work which no well-instructed historian of the national 
progress ought to be too much occupied with his own compartment of 
inquiry to overlook. The Hofmeister or Hauslehrer, for instance, is a 
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factor whose significance would well repay investigation in reference to 
the age of Hamann and kindred spirits. 

On the other hand, there can be no reason for quarrelling with Mr. 
Atkinson’s choice of a terminus a quo for his political and military 
history. The present writer, at least, cannot profess to be a stickler for 
historical ‘epochs,’ even when marked off by the Briarean efforts of 
such a congress as that of Westphalia, more especially when, as by 
means of Mr. Atkinson’s lucid introductory chapter, the reader is 
furnished with the necessary aids to orientation. Indeed, though the 
historian of the last decadence of the empire is on his favourite ground 
in -his accounts of campaigns and battles, illustrated by a full series of 
admirably simple and instructive sketch-plans, nothing could in its way 
be better than some of his constitutional and general political surveys— 
such as his opening chapter on the empire and its institutions, that on 
Austrian home affairs under Maria Theresa and Joseph II, and that on ‘ the 
Resettlement of 1803.’ We will add only two criticisms of a general nature 
before noting a few details which appear to require rectification or recon- 
sideration. In the first place, it seems not so much unnecessary as in- 
appropriate that an historian should harp on the uninteresting nature (for 
that is what it comes to) of what to him seem the subsidiary or the 
outlying portions of his theme. It is not necessary either to adopt 
Treitschke’s principles or even to accept his conclusions in order to recog- 
nise the skill with which the experiences of great states and small, includ- 
ing phases of decay and even of seeming stagnation, are brought before 
his readers with the imaginative power which conjures them back into 
life. And, in the second place, we cannot but regret that in tracing the 
history of the Habsburg and Hohenzollern dynasties respectively in the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Atkinson, while very rightly refusing to sur- 
render his judgment to that of Treitschke, Hiiusser, or any other previous 
writer, should have allowed it to be warped by his own preferences or 
prejudices. It is one thing to reject the legend of the ‘German mission’ of 
Prussia as present to the consciousness of the Hohenzollerns, from the 
Great Elector to Frederick the Great, and from Frederick the Great to 
the first German Emperor of our own times; it is another to suggest 
that the true policy for Germany, her states, and her princes was to 
galvanise the nerveless régime of the Habsburgs—these Habsburgs 
of whom Mr. Atkinson justly says on the first page of his narrative that 
their true failure to make real their position as heads of Germany began 
with the death of Joseph I in 1711—and to sum up as follows the 
result of the Seven Years’ War: 


Germany was yet to drink the cup of humiliation to the dregs; but that 
Germany was trampled under foot by the Corsican upstart until at last her suffer- 
ings aroused the slumbering sense of German nationality and German unity was 
in no small measure due to the fact that the Silesian wars had destroyed all 
possibility of the Hapsburg House reuniting Germany under its leadership or 
breathing new life into the moribund fabric of the empire, and that the 


revolution found her a mere geographical expression, no less devoid of unity 
than Italy itself. 


While Mr. Atkinson has throughout made good use of the labours of 
his predecessors—among whom Droysen and Erdmannsdoérffer are the 
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most notable with regard to the earlier, and Hiiusser, Pertz as digested 
by Seeley, Delbriick, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and (for the autumn campaign 
of 1818) Major Friedrich as to the Napoleonic period, he has in no case 
followed without careful consideration, and has at times criticised with 
effect. On occasion he makes a complicated political situation remark- 
ably clear, as in the case of the Venetian crisis of 1716—when the 
Emperor almost for the last time played a part in European affairs 
worthy of his position, unfortunately only to leave his task half accom- 
plished at Passarowitz. He discusses the question of the ‘ Reversal of 
Alliances’ before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War with much 
acumen, pointing out, as Sorel has with great force, how ‘ the hostility 
between France and Austria no longer rested on any necessary basis,’ 
and that because the Franco-Austrian treaty ended in failure it does not 
necessarily follow that this treaty was a mistake. To the controversy 
concerning Frederick II’s invasion of Saxony in 1756 he contributes 
nothing new, accepting the ‘moderate’ view that by his action 
Frederick was only anticipating attack. Mr. Atkinson hardly shines in 
characterisation: his admiration of Maria Theresa he indeed makes 
good, showing in what degree her reforms anticipated those of Joseph II., 
whom he judges, as he should be judged, with the generosity due to a 
noble purpose ; but of Kaunitz, who enjoyed the confidence of both, only 
a shadowy notion is to be gathered from these pages; and no attempt is 
made to enter closely, with the aid of Demelitsch, into the earlier political 
proceedings of Metternich. The Prussian kings—except curiously enough 
the first of them—are treated unsympathetically ; in Frederick William I, 
for instance, though his personality was certainly not ‘attractive’ there 
were qualities which may without much hesitation be called ‘ edifying.’ 
On the other hand, the emperor Francis II, whom more cynical critics 
have been wont to set down as something of a faux bonhomme, is rather 
magnanimously represented to have been ‘ anything but a bad man or a 
bad king.’ On Mr. Atkinson’s judgment of the military achievements 
of the greatest among the sovereigns who appear in his pages, we refrain 
from touching on the present occasion ; he is probably well warranted in 
regarding Leuthen as the masterpiece of Frederick II’s career as a 
commander ; but is he prepared to prove the assertion that at Rossbach 
Frederick gained a victory over an army mainly composed of Germans ? 
M. Waddington reckons the troops of the Circles who took part in the 
battle as from ten to twelve thousand men. It is satisfactory to note 
that Mr. Atkinson justly concludes that of its performance at Jena the 
Prussian army would have no cause to be ashamed, but for the débdcle 
which came after. 

We conclude by observing that after very closely testing the accuracy 
of many of Mr. Atkinson’s statements of fact, we are of opinion that 
this book deserves very high praise. Such slips as the following are 
almost of the nature of exceptions which prove the rule: ‘ Augustus III 
as Elector of Saxony, but Frederick Augustus II as King of Poland’ 
should of course be ‘ Frederick Augustus II as Elector of Saxony, and 
Augustus III as King of Poland’ (p. 97). Only a small part of Anhalt- 
Bernburg, and none of the other Anhalt principalities can be reckoned 
in Thuringia (p.33). Scharnhorst was not a Saxon, but a Hanoverian, by 
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birth (p. 502). Fichte’s Reden an die deutschen Krieger seems a confusion 
between his Reden an die deutsche Nation and his Uber den Begriff des 
wahren Krieges. Here and there Mr. Atkinson does not do justice to him- 
self by his lapses into carelessness of style, and splits his infinitives as 
one might say ‘by the cord’; and he has been ill-served by his printer. 
Such misprints as Cwriatstimmen, Irridentist, Hopfzacten and the like are 
painful to the eye; and rarely has been seen so hopeless a derangement 
of diphthongs and vowels, and so wanton a confusion of bergs and burgs 
(Forster for Forster—the partisan of the French Revolution, whose 
sentiments Mr. Atkinson compares with those of Charles James Fox 
—Herrenhdiusen for Herrenhausen, and Lauenberg, Dillenberg, and 
Hubertsberg, &c.). A. W. Warp. 


Nova Scotia Archives III ; the Original Minutes of His Majesty's 
Council at Annapolis, 1720-1739. Edited by A. M. Macmecnan. 
(Halifax, N.S. 1908.) 


THE title is thus printed ; but the editor, in his preface, speaks as if he was 
reproducing the description in the Akins’ Catalogue of 1886, which is 
from ‘1720 to 1742.’ He writes, ‘To be exact, the period covered is 
1720-1739’; but, in fact, the last entry relates to 1736, and there 
is none relating to the year 1728. The main interest of the volume, so 
far as the general history is concerned, is the light that it throws on the 
relations between the British government and its French subjects; but 
the minutes of the council were known to Parkman, and used by him in 
his Half-Century of Conflict, so that no new conclusions can be drawn 
from the publication of this volume. Still the papers are important as 
illustrating the extreme weakness of the British executive, and its natural 
desire to patch up a settlement of the question of the oath to be taken 
by the French. Thus, on 25 September 1726, 


The Honourable Lt. Governor told them [i.e. the French deputies and in- 
habitants] that he was glad to see them, and that he hoped they had so farr 
considered their own and children’s future advantages that they were come 
with a full resolution to take the oath of fidelity. . . . Whereupon, at the request 
of some of the inhabitants, a French translation of the oath requir’d to be taken 
was read unto them, upon which some of them desiring that a clause whereby 
they might not be obliged to carry arms might be inserted; the Governor told 
them y‘ they had no reason to fear any such thing as y‘ it being contrary to the 
laws of Great Britain y‘ a Roman Catholick should serve in the army, his 
Majesty having so many faithful Protestant subjects first to provide, and that 
all y' his Majesty required of them was to be faithfull subjects, not to joyn with 
any enemy, ... But they, upon the motion made as aforesaid, still refusing 
and desiring the said clause, the Governor with the advice of the Council 
granted the same to be writt upon the margent of the French translation, in 
order to get them over by degrees. Whereupon they took and subscribed 
the same. 


After this it is no wonder that Lieutenant Wroth, in the following 
year, tendered the oath to the inhabitants in such a form as they could 
take, and it is to be noted that while the council voted his concessions 
to be ‘ unwarrantable and dishonourable to his Majesty’s authority and 
Government, and consequently null and void,’ they also resolved that 
‘the inhabitants of the places aforesaid, having signed to and proclaimed 
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his Majesty and thereby acknowledged his title to and authority over this 
province, shall have the liberties and privileges of English subjects.’ It 
is fair to recognise that the Annapolis authorities were quite alive to 
the only possible solution of the problem—namely, the introduction of 
population from England or New England; but it was impossible to 
obtain settlers from England, and such an emigration from New Eng- 
land as went on preferred the more favourable conditions of the provinces 
to the south. 

Meanwhile the presence of a few English, or probably New English, 
traders reminded the authorities of the fact that when two or three 
Englishmen are gathered together there will very soon emerge an opposi- 
tion; and the attempts to get round one Mr. William Winniet, by making 
him a member of the council, and the failure of those attempts, occupy 
no little space in the records. Even, without Winniet being present, it 
became necessary to order 


that the members of this Board . . . do speak and direct their speech to the 
Governor, if present, or to the President or chairman, and that he (? to) avoid 
all indecency at the Board, the members thereof are not to find fault 
with, reproach or reprimand one another for their discourses, arguments and 
opinions. 


The government, if cautious in its behaviour towards the French, could 
on occasion be severe enough. Thus in regard to one W. Haw, who had 


given liquor to some crown workmen, and, when drunk himself, had 
abused the authorities, the sentence was 


that he should to-morrow morning between the hours of 9 and 10 be whip’d at 
the Carts Tail, and receive 10 lashes with a cat of nine tails on his bare back 
at the Fort gate, 10 at Mr. Blondin’s in the Cape, 10 more upon his return 
from Mr. Blondin’s at the Fort gate, and in the lower town viz. 10 lashes 
opposite his own house, 10 more between Dr. Douglass’s and Dr. Watt’s houses, 
being in ail 50. 

On another occasion a woman was ordered to be ducked, though, on the 
intercession of the complainant, she was reprieved. H. E. Earrton. 


A History of Canada, 1763-1812. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1909.) 


Just as British imperialism has materialised in recent years from the 
spacious but indefinite dreams of Lord Beaconsfield into the concrete and 
detailed arguments of Mr. Chamberlain, so the movement in historical 
theory, which has followed in its wake, has changed character. By their 
ardour and insight, Froude and Seeley sowed the seeds of a literary 
enthusiasm for the better knowledge of Greater Britain, and in the now 
abundant outflow of works containing far wider and more closely-knit 
information than they ever possessed, we are reaping the harvest. In the 
field of research, which has thus succeeded that of somewhat vague in- 
spiration, no writer has laboured more usefully than Sir Charles Lucas, 
and his History of Canada not only deals adequately with a critical period 
in colonial history, but is also enlightening and convincing. 

Except for the defence of Quebec against the American rebels in 
1775-76 there is little dramatic in Canadian annals during the period 
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covered by the author’s present book, but his picture of the time is 
incidentally adorned with admirable vignettes of the leading actors, 
ranging from Lord George Germain and Joseph Brant, the Mohawk 
hero, to Lord Dorchester, of whom he says: ‘ Through all the mire and 
mud in which England and English civilians and soldiers and sailors 
wallowed in these miserable years, he carried one name at any rate which 
stood for dignity, uprightness, and firm prescient statesmanship.’ No 
less pithy and true is his epigrammatic description of Burgoyne as 
‘a second-rate man set with inadequate means to solve a problem of 
first-rate importance.’ Few readers will be disposed to quarrel with 
his just criticism of the pro-American party in England ; ‘ cross-grained 
men and women, who when their own country is at issue with another 
invariably think that their own country must be wrong.’ He might 
have added that we have to attribute to this element the long-lived mis- 
conception of British colonial policy in the eighteenth century, which 
still besets the historical art of Sir George Trevelyan. 

History has by no means recorded a final judgment on the larger 
questions which Sir Charles Lucas has discussed in this work. The 
problems arising out of the development of all self-governing colonies are 
still with us; their relations with the mother country in respect of 
finance, trade, constitutional structure, and defence are no more matters of 
settled dogma now than they were in the days of George III. The 
author says truly, ‘The main reason why England lost her North 
American colonies was not the badness of her cause, but rather want of 
the right men when the crisis came’; the Quebec Act, on which so much 
Whig indignation was lavished, he regards as ‘a just and generous 
measure. He treads what is probably more contentious ground by 
suggesting that the retention of the revolted colonies would necessarily 
have confined the scope of British emigration to North America, and 
that British success in the War of Independence would have in- 
volved our non-appearance in Australia. Such speculation is always 
attractive, but the ground is as uncertain as a quagmire. It is, however, 
impossible for anybody in touch with the public life of to-day to read 
a volume so full of politics as that before us without trying to grasp at 
every turn for some fruitful and abiding lesson. It seems idle to talk of 
history as a science after reading its strictures on party selfishness, on 
unpreparedness for war, on want of system, and on one-sidedness in the 
allocation of the burden of imperial defence. On all these vices the 
writer lays stress; they are indeed familiar to every well-read man, but 
they still remain most baffling to conquer in ordinary political practice. 
Sir Charles Lucas’ pages are stimulating and suggestive, but with the wise 
opportunism of a British official and the wise reticence of an historian, 
he remembers that constructive policy is not within the province of the 
man of letters. 

While it cannot be said that this History of Canada breaks any fresh 
soil or utilises any previously unexplored source of information, it 
certainly treats of men and affairs with a breadth of view often wanting in 
books on modern colonial history, and on some points, such as the 
personal characters of the early governors, the ideals of the French 
Canadians, the geographical controversies that emanated from the treaty 
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of 1788, and the immigration of the United Empire Loyalists, it is 
particularly luminous and valuable. An appendix gives a short survey 
of the disputes that have arisen as to the boundary line of British North 
America, and is the one chapter in the book which no Canadian will 
enjoy. GERALD B. Herrz. 


Mirabeau and the French Revolution. By FRED Morrow Fine, Pro- 
fessor of European History in the University of Nebraska. Vol. I. : 
The Youth of Mirabeau. (New York: Putnam. 1908.) 


Tus book is the fruit of the conscientious study of nineteen years. 
Professor Fling has read everything of any value that has been printed 
about Mirabeau, and he has devoted his vacations to visiting the scenes of 
the most important events in the great orator’s life, and to investigating 
many unpublished sources of information. For instance, he has read 
the whole of the vast correspondence between the Marquis of Mirabeau 
and his brother the Bailli, preserved in twelve folio volumes. The result 
is a book, not perhaps equal in literary quality to the comprehensive 
work Les Mirabeau, of MM. de Loménie, or the excellent biography of 
Professor Alfred Stern, but, nevertheless, admirably complete and 
judicious. The author has succeeded better, perhaps, than any of his 
predecessors in his attempt ‘to reach an objective view of the man.’ 
Mirabeau’s unabashed immorality, mendacity, ingratitude, and shameless 
disregard of the ordinary rules of decency and honour are patent to every- 
one. The amiable qualities, the personal charm, which won the faithful 
affection of such a woman as Henriette de Nehra, which led men like 
Gilbert Elliot, Romilly, and La Marck to give him their friendship, which 
made his gaolers his advocates, and police agents his partisans, which 
disarmed the hostility of all—except his father—who were brought into 
close contact with him must be taken on trust by posterity, except so far 
as some faint traces of them may be found in his correspondence. It is 
therefore not surprising that it should have fared with his biographers 
very much as with those of Pope: the more they have studied the details 
of his life the less their sympathy with the subject of their investigations. 
To cite only two already mentioned: M. Charles de Loménie cannot 
forgive the slanderer of his father, alternately the flatterer and the libeller 
of his mother ; Professor Stern is too ready to conclude that he who does 
scoundrelly things must himself be a scoundrel. 

When completed, Professor Fling’s work will consist of three hand- 
some and well-illustrated volumes; that now published telling the story 
of Mirabeau’s life down to the time of his imprisonment in the Chateau 
d’'If, a second dealing with his career before 1789, and a third describing 
the part he played when a member of the Constituent Assembly. It 
may seem somewhat out of proportion that one-third of the biography of 
a public man should be devoted to the first twenty-five years of his life. 
But Mirabeau at twenty was in all essentials the same Mirabeau as at 
forty ; and what he was at the latter age is generally supposed to have 
had no small influence on the course of French history. If this is so, 
the parentage, the education, the circumstances, which caused him to be 
what he was, deserve careful study. And even if it be not so, even if 
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Mirabeau, such as we know him, although a man born to lead, who 
alone knew whither and how far he meant to go, neither guided the 
Assembly by his eloquence nor the court by his wisdom, and was only 
followed when he thrust himself to the front of a column already 
hastening to the assault—nay even if Mirabeau without his failings and 
his past would have accomplished but little in a vain struggle against the 
double-dealing of the court, against the determination of the king and 
queen not to accept the Revolution as an accomplished fact of which 
it only remained to make the best, against the folly of the Right, the 
well-meaning pedantry of the Centre, and the blind fanaticism of the Left 
of the Assembly—yet the story of the youth of a man of such exceptional 
genius and abnormal character must be full of interest to the student of 
human nature and of the social conditions by which human nature was 
modified in France on the eve of the Revolution. Professor Fling is for 
the most part content to state the facts and to leave his readers to form 
their own conclusion about the relations between Mirabeau and his father 
and uncle by placing before them full and well-chosen extracts from the 
correspondence of the family, but where he does add reflexions of his own 
they are singularly impartial and judicious (see e.g. pp. 58, 174, 197, 249 
seq.). The reader of Professor Fling’s book will probably conclude that 
not only was the great wit of the son nearly kin to the madness which 
tainted his mother’s family, but that also in the marquis the eccentricity 
on which the Mirabeaus prided themselves had reached a pitch barely 
consistent with sanity. 

The introductory chapter ‘on the struggle against arbitrary govern- 
ment in France’ is a somewhat slight porch to so solid an edifice. 
Following Rocquain and Flammermont the author dwells almost 
exclusively on the resistance of the lawyers to the authority of the crown 
and on their appeals to popular prejudice and passion: no doubt an 
important factor in the movement which culminated in the Revolution, 
but one only of many. Nor, perhaps, does Professor Fling recognise 
sufficiently the harm done by the resistance of the parliaments to all 
changes, however salutary, introduced by the government. The 
reorganisation of the law courts by Maupéou was a wise and beneficial 
measure. Had it been maintained, Turgot would, in all probability, 
have been able by his administrative and fiscal reforms to give such 
strength to the monarchy that for some generations it would have had 
little to fear from demands for political privileges which have never 
been very greatly valued by the majority of Frenchmen. Nor does 
Professor Fling notice another and in the end not less mischievous result 
of the struggle between the crown and the law courts, which was, that 
the ease with which the king whenever he was in earnest bent these 
noisy champions of popular rights to his will, fostered that ill-founded 
dread of the great power of the Crown which led the Constituent 
Assembly to commit some of their most grievous blunders. It was one 
of the many instances of Mirabeau’s clearsightedness that he did not 
share this delusion, but recognised that the French ‘ while complaining 
of tyranny were really suffering from the evils of anarchy.’ He wrote in 
1788 that he would be a zealous royalist, because he was convinced of 
the necessity of restoring the authority of the crown. But we may trust 
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that whatever is here omitted will be found in the following volumes, 
and that the author will deal with Mirabeau’s public life and with the 
conditions by which it was determined with the same well-informed 
impartiality that he has shown as the biographer of his youth. 

P. F., Winuert. 


The County Lieutenancies : the Army, 1803-1814. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1909.) 


Nor the least valuable feature of Mr. Fortescue’s great History of the 
British Army, of which this volume may be called an ‘overflow,’ has 
been the attention devoted to the development of the institution, as dis- 
tinct from the more dramatic and moving accounts of campaigns and 
achievements. Inferior in attraction though it may be, the story of the 
administration of the army, of the methods by which it has been raised, 
organised, and equipped, has certainly as much or more value for the 
present generation on account of the light it throws on the great problem 
of our military efficiency. And while the organisation of our army is in no 
period of history so well worth studying as in that of the great struggle 
against Napoleon, despite its great importance and interest it has hardly 
been touched, still less at all adequately treated. Mr. Fortescue’s ex- 
haustive researches have been therefore in an untouched mine. It would 
have been a serious loss if the exigencies of space had forced him to 
compress the results of his investigations into some forty or fifty pages 
of his next volume. But this would have been inevitable had not 
the secretary of state for war intervened with a small subsidy. Mr. 
Fortescue’s readers will echo his thanks to Mr. Haldane for having made 
it possible for him to expound at adequate length the story of the methods 
adopted to raise troops between 1803 and 1814. 

That it is a somewhat depressing story is not to be denied. Mr. 
Fortescue has triumphed over the very difficult task of presenting in 
readable form a highly technical subject, which bristles with statistics 
and abstracts of acts of parliament; he has marshalled a formidable 
array of details with great skill, and one can see the wood clearly despite 
the trees; but, after all, the story is mainly one of failure, of one un- 
successful experiment after another—Addington’s Army of Reserve, Pitt’s 
Additional Forces Act, Windham’s efforts to introduce short service. It 
must also be admitted that the nation at large, encouraged no doubt 
by the evil practice of permitting balloted men to procure substitutes, 
developed a most unsatisfactory anxiety to evade the burden of personal 
service in the militia (p. 45), having recourse to expedients no less 
ingenious than discreditable and unpatriotic. One has heard a great deal 
made of the volunteers, of the members who came forward, and of their 
zeal and energy; but it is a little disconcerting to find how deservedly 
low an opinion Windham and Castlereagh held of them. The volunteers 
owed a large number of their recruits to the desire to obtain exemption 
from the militia ballot, and their military efficiency was never high. 
Discipline could not be properly enforced (pp. 105-110) ; they lacked organi- 
sation ; their cost was admittedly considerable (p. 29), and once the menace 
of invasion had ceased to be serious their state went from bad to worse (cf. 
p. 198). In 1807 they were little or more than ‘an armed rabble’ (p. 200), 
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and Castlereagh’s drastic treatment of them, the dissolution of all corps 
which were not self-supporting, and the incorporation of the bulk of the 
suppressed corps in his new local militia (pp. 211-216), was thoroughly 
justified. 

Of the ministers responsible for the British army during this period 
Castlereagh certainly comes out the best from Mr. Fortescue’s searching 
investigations. If‘ the war was brought to an end before the problem of 
recruiting the British army had been finally solved’ (p. 281), one reason 
why it had been brought to an end at all was the very fair measure of 
success which had attended Castlereagh’s efforts to place in the field and 
maintain there a force capable of improving such an opportunity as the 
Peninsula offered. His reforms did result, between his taking office in 
1807 and the end of March 1808, in the addition of over 30,000 effectives 
to the available ‘striking force’ (p. 219); and even if in 1818 the militia 
was beginning to prove unequal to the strain of producing its annual 
draft of 10,000 men for the line (pp. 272-281) the system had altogether 
provided nearly 100,000 men, and had done much to keep up the strength 
and efficiency of Wellington’s army. Moreover if his original scheme 
for the reorganisation of our forces had ‘been erected and maintained in 
the form he suggested’ the country would have found itself in possession 
of ‘what was really needed—national training in arms,’ such as his whig 
predecessor, Windham, had proposed in his Training Act (p. 168), but had 
failed to enforce. Windham, an able and acute critic (cf. pp. 124, 159, 
290), seems to have grasped the three main principles (p. 284)—that the 
whole nation ought to be trained to arms; that a volunteer who receives 
anything from the state except arms is no true volunteer; and that the 
regular army is the ultimateend for which all our military organisation 
exists, since it is the only offensive force without which there can be no 
possibility of ‘any but a passive and defensive policy, which must be 
alike ruinous and dishonourable’ (p. 11). Unfortunately his practice 
fell short of his theory, and it was left to Castlereagh to borrow several 
of his ideas (p. 211) and apply them. 

If Castlereagh and toa less degree Windham appear to some advantage 
in Mr. Fortescue’s pages the same cannot be said of Addington. His initia) 
error was that of neglecting the regulars in favour of the home defence forces 
of limited utility ; and then, having starved the regulars for the sake of the 
militia and reserve, he ‘starved the militia and reserve in order to raise 
a vast crowd of volunteers ’ (p. 48), whom he could neither organise, dis- 
cipline, or adequately equip. ‘To the end of the war our military system 
never recovered from the mischief he wrought’ (p. 283). Pitt did something 
to improve the volunteers by his Volunteer Consolidation Act, 44 Geo. ITI, 
c. 54 (p. 184), but though his Additional Forces Act (pp. 132-133) 
avoided the fatal mistake of permitting substitutes, which had vitiated 
Addington’s Army of Reserve Act, it produced less than 16,000 men. 
He did not see the evil of allowing forces engaged for home service only 
to compete with the regulars in the recruit market, but, as Robert 
Craufurd pointed out (p. 131), his measure was rather calculated to 
increase the competition ; finally he had to fall back on Castlereagh’s 1799 
expedient of allowing militiamen to volunteer for service in the line. 

Many deductions might be drawn from all this evidence, but we 
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would only mention that Mr. Fortescue has made it impossible to allege 
that compulsory service for home defence is an innovation in England; it 
was ‘tried and not found wanting’ (p. 290) lessthan 100 years ago. And it 
is equally clear that ‘the admission of the principle of substitution in any 
scheme of compulsory service leads to ruinous expense, demoralisation, 
and inefficiency’ (ibid.); it was this which vitiated the Army of Reserve 
Act, which Bunbury hailed (cf. Passages in the Great War) as‘ the boldest 
military measure any British minister ever ventured to propose.’ Asa 
minor ‘correction one may ask whether 20,000 men were added to the 
Peninsula army in 1812 exclusive of drafts ; in all five regiments of cavalry 
and nine battalions of infantry joined Wellington in that year, a force 
which, with the 11,000 men sent out as drafts, would have amounted to 
about 20,000. Further in Appendix XI. 11 June 1813 is given as the 
date for the formation of the 2nd battalion, 87th foot. Mr. Fortescue 
adds ‘ possibly never formed.’ The 2nd battalion of the 37th formed part 
of the force which went to Holland with Sir T. Graham at the end of 
1818; on the day of Waterloo it was in garrison at Antwerp. Mr. 
Fortescue has also omitted the 8rd battalion 56th foot, raised in 1812, 
when both the 1st and 2nd battalions were in India; it also was with 
Graham, but was disbanded in October 1814. Finally it seems an 
error to say (p. 811) that the 3rd battalion of the 60th, was ‘ not 
formed’: it is the present 2nd King’s Royal Rifles, which, after long 
service in the West Indies, was re-formed in the Channel Islands in 1807, 
and was renumbered as the 2nd battalion in 1818. 
C. T. Arkrnson. 


Heinrich Leo. 1: Sein Leben und de Entwickelung seiner religiisen, 
politischen, wnd historischen Anschauungen bis zur Hohe seines 
Mannesalters (1799-1844.) Von Pavun Kricerin. (Leipzig: 
Voigtlinder. 1908.) 


In the opening chapter of this work the author justifies the devotion of 
so much study to the mental development of an historian who never 
founded a school nor inaugurated any new method by citing various 
testimonies to the merits of Leo and his achievements. Prominent among 
the opinions quoted is that of Lord Acton, in the first number of this 
Review, who says :— 

With other men, the question is, how they came to succeed: the wonder in 
the case of Leo is, how such abilities contrived to miss not only the first place but 
the first rank. He scorned the spirit, the obscure labours, the negative results of 
fleshless scholars whose cares are bounded by scholarship, who aim at no target 
and are incurious of things tocome. He was always combative, homiletic, clamor- 
ous for quick returns, and, like men too eager, verbose and violent. He shed his 
Hegelian skin in the Middle Ages, and emerged from them detesting the three 
last centuries as an epoch of selfishness and decay. History became subservient 
to politics, to a policy of reaction against economists, humanitarians, and all men 
seeking happiness before authority. ... He is the most remarkable of all the 
men who, being partisans where partiality is discredit, failed through the want of 
discipline. 

This failure is the theme of Dr. Kriigelin’s book, and itsinterest lies partly 
in its psychological analysis of a powerful but singularly wayward mind, 
but more in the sketches given of the revolutionary, philosophical, and 
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pietistic circles of which, in succession, Leo was a prominent member. 
The development of his opinions, traced from his autobiography, his 
studies in Italian and Netherland history, and his ‘ Universal History,’ 
which, to quote Lord Acton again, is ‘ the most thoughtful of the books 
that bear that, ambitious title,’ may be a little tedious to those who are 
accustomed to associate development with continuous progress. There 
certainly was progress in his political and his historical views between his 
stormy days at Breslau and Jena, where he was an ardent democrat, not 
averse to political assassination, and his settlement as Professor at Halle 
in 1830, but from that time onward we seem to have retrogression pure 
and simple. For a time Leo had been a disciple and personal friend of 
Hegel, and whether his Hegelian ideas may have been favourable or the 
reverse to his actual treatment of history, they implied a free and critical 
treatment of all sources of historical knowledge, apart from religious or 
traditional authority. But about 1833 Leo became intimately connected 
with a pietistic circle in Halle, laudable in its ultimate ideals, but borné 
in its intellectual outlook. His new position involved Leo in two burning 
controversies : that between the Prussian state and the archbishop of 
Cologne in 1888, and the opposition of orthodox protestantism to the 
extreme Hegelians which went on about the time. In the former dispute 
Leo gave offence to both sides, in that he maintained in the strongest 
terms the authority of the state over the church, while at the same time 
lamenting the want of ecclesiastical discipline among protestants. But 
the other conflict was far more serious, not to say deadly. The Leben 
Jesu of Strauss had lately appeared, and was taken as marking the 
tendencies of Hegelian principles. Leo’s opposition was theological rather 
than historical—the expression of an outraged piety which went so far 
in its indignation and alarm as to demand religious tests for university 
professors. At first directed against the ‘ Hegelingen ’ or young Hegelians, 
the animosity led to an abrupt separation of orthodox Christianity as 
represented by the ‘ Pietists ’ and Hegelianism regarding itself as a kind of 
Christian philosophy. The heated denunciations and the abusive terms 
used on both sides in the controversy hindered any reasonable comparison 
of principles among the leaders. 

Dr. Kriigelin brings into relief the more estimable qualities of Leo: his 
generosity, his power of stimulation, his great intellectual activity and 
productiveness. But no attempt is made to represent him as either an 
amiable or a reasonable man. As an historian, he endeavoured, while 
following highly abstract principles, to keep in touch with the concrete. 
But his prejudices were strong and his sympathies narrow. He had, as 
already said, nothing but dislike for modern tendencies. For the ancients, 
especially the Greeks, he had less than no appreciation. The book before 
us will not send many readers to Leo in search of illumination. But 
the story of Leo himself, as Lord Acton would point the moral, is by 
no fneans uninstructive. ALICE GARDNER. 
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Short Notices 


THe manual by Professor Theodor Birt of Marburg, Zur Kuliur- 
geschichte Roms, Gesammelte Skizzen (Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 
1909), forms part of a series entitled Wissenschaft wnd Bildung, planned 
with the object of giving the ‘layman’ some idea, in an agreeable form, 
of the results so far obtained in various departments of knowledge. 
This little volume of 160 pages has been entrusted to a well-known pro- 
fessor, whose name is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of his facts. His 
choice of facts and illustrations, in which lies the main difficulty of a book 
of this kind, has on the whole been skilfully made. After a short introduc- 
tion he brings his reader to Rome by way of Ostia and the Tiber, and 
then proceeds to sketch in brief the housing and the various classes and 
callings of the population, the law-courts, the baths, religious worship 
and belief, education and culture, games and public amusements, art and 
social morality. Each of these subjects is well illustrated from literature 
and the monuments, and the whole is made fresh and readable by 
reminiscences of a recent visit of the author’s to Italy, and especially to 
Rome and Pompeii. An English reader will however probably find that 
too much pains has been taken to make these chapters interesting by 
using a somewhat ecstatic style. On almost every page we find some para- 
graph beginning after this fashion: Aber noch mehr! Die Dinge des 
Kriegs ! which simply introduces a few words about weapons, after which 
the narrative subsides into ordinary prose. This method seems to be an 
attempt to make up for a want of real skill in the presentation of a subject 
which is characteristic of much German writing of the day. This defect 
is however compensated by much that is valuable as well as pleasant, 
and it would probably help rather than hurt the ordinary German reader. 
With regard to details, there are few to which exception can be taken; 
but a single one must be mentioned here as regrettable. On p. 146 Dr. 
Birt has a paragraph on Knabenliebe, which might perhaps have been 
omitted, as the mischief came from Greece (see the citation on this same 
page of Seneca, Epist. 123); but, not content with this, the author goes on 
thus: ‘Der grésste Dichter Roms, Vergil, wusste von Frauen nichts ; er 
war, wie es scheint, nur Knaben zugeneigt.’ It is true that this statement, 
or the latter part of it at least, comes from one of the ancient Lives of 
Virgil; but where we have no means of criticising or controlling the 
gossip of the early empire, surely it is far better to let it alone. Un- 
luckily, most of Dr. Birt’s readers will be sure to remember a statement 
which, for all we know, may be wholly false, W. W. F. 


The Early History of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to 
the End of the Third Century (London: Murray, 1909), is a translation 
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from the fourth edition of Monsignor Duchesne’s Histoire ancienne 
de l’Eglise. The original work was undertaken by the author at the 
request of friends who wished to have, in popular form, some of the 
results of his profound erudition and ripe judgment on the great problems 
of ecclesiastical origins and early developments. At the same time he 
wished to supersede a lithographed edition of some lectures, given more 
than thirty years ago, which is to be found in continental libraries and 
even in England. The author begins with the imperial environment, 
including Judaism, and passes from the apostolic ages to the growth of the 
first heresies, the foundation of the monarchical episcopate, the formation 
of the earliest Christian literature, and the early persecutions. He 
proceeds through the movements and controversies of the second century 
to the time of persecutions by special edict in the third century ; inter- 
vening with attempts at fusion with the later paganism, the development 
of Alexandrian Christianity, and the consolidation of the hierarchy. The 
last struggle, beginning with Diocletian’s persecution, is not contained 
in this volume. The book has been printed and reprinted by Roman 
Catholic authority. Consequently, one would expect to see the traditional 
views prevail, in spite of the minute acquaintance the author undoubtedly 
possesses with all the material on which the most divergent systems 
have been based. It is to be noted however that when (as in the case of 
the authorship of canonical books, the growth of Roman supremacy, and 
the like) the traditional opinion is asserted, the reader has enough 
opportunity for forming his own judgment. Perhaps, for non-specialists 
in theology, rather too many proper names and too many details are 
given in the latter part of the book to construct a life-like picture. It is 
interesting to see that Monsignor Duchesne would reduce the importance 
sometimes given to the influence of the constitutions of the pagan 
societies on the church. His chapter on Gnosticism and Marcianism 
is remarkably clear and valuable. The translation cannot be regarded 
as successful. It may seem doubtful whether a translation was needed at 
all, but it certainly should not have been undertaken by anyone who 
could not imitate] the terse and racy style of the author. Humorous 
and trenchant statements cannot be adequately rendered by slang. For 
‘J’admire beaucoup les personnes qui veulent tout savoir’ we have ‘I 
look up to those superior persons who wish to know everything.’ One 
is offended by such sentences as ‘ To judge by the speech he [Stephen] is 
described as making in the “ Acts of the Apostles,” it does seem that his 
words were rather peculiarly vehement’; or ‘The heavenly Jerusalem 
came not. But the Church on earth, after the first loss of balance, pro- 
tested a good deal.’ We may take defied for deified on p. 75 as a printer’s 
error, but the same can hardly be said for Severian and Augustian, or 
Brittany for Britain on p. 213. The translator has however the admirable 
candour to print the numbers of the pages of the original with his own, 
so that in the case of ambiguity the reader may the more easily look up 
the passage. If the translation sends. many readers to the original 
work, it cannot be regarded as an entire failure. A. G. 


Under the title of Populdre Aufsitze (Leipzig: Teubner, 1909) Pro- 
fessor K. Krumbacher has collected a number of essays and reviews, chiefly 
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on Byzantine and modern Greek subjects, which appeared in various news- 
papers and journals, especially in the Allgemeine Zeitung and the Miin- 
chener neueste Nachrichten. Allerpopuldrste Aufsdtze they are not; they 
are popular in the sense that they are not technical, and that, written in 
an attractive style, they can be appreciated by any well-educated person 
who takes a general interest in literature and history. Although there is 
not a single one of the articles which has not an interest for historical 
students, only five of the twenty-four are expressly described as 
geschichtlich. These are reviews of French, English, and German works 
dealing with Justinian, the later Roman empire, Nicephorus Phocas, 
medieval Athens, and the foundations of nineteenth-century civilisation. 
The last, which is the most substantial, is a suggestive appreciation of 
Chamberlain’s well-known Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
doing justice to its originality, but exposing the defects of the author’s 
theory of race and the excessiveness of his ‘Germanic’ doctrine. Among 
the other essays those on the problem of the modern Greek language and 
the Kultwrwerth of Slavonic may specially be noted. All these studies show 
the largeness of Professor Krumbacher’s horizon, the multitude of his 
interests, the liberality of his views, and an historical sense which never 
fails him. J. B. B. 


We have deferred noticing the massive collection of Select Essays in 
Anglo-American Legal History, edited by a committee of the Association 
of American Law Schools, of which two volumes appeared in 1907 
and 1908 (Cambridge: University Press), because we hoped for the publi- 


cation of the third volume, which is to conclude the work. But to 
delay longer might seem disrespectful to the editors of an undertaking 
which, though primarily intended for lawyers, is at the same time brim- 
ful of matter valuable for historians. The work indeed does not call 
for detailed notice in this Review, since it consists almost exclusively 
of articles reprinted from periodicals and works of miscellaneous contents, 
and of chapters extracted from published books. We regret the admis- 
sion of these chapters, for they are taken mostly from works which the 
student of legal history ought to possess, and they swell these two large 
volumes to the unwieldy bulk of nearly 1700 pages. It is the reprinted 
articles to which the title Select Essays properly belongs, and it is for 
these that the collection will be chiefly consulted. To enumerate even a 
few of them will indicate the sort of treasury which the volumes contain : 
Maitland’s ‘ Prologue to the History of English Law’ (i.7), ‘ Materials for 
the History of English Law’ (ii. 53), and ‘The History of the Register 
of Original Writs’ (ii. 549); Professor Brunner’s ‘Sources of English 
Law’ (ii. 7), which is noticed separately below; Sir F. Pollock’s ‘ The King’s 
Peace in the Middle Ages’ (ii. 403); Mr. Pike’s ‘An Action at Law in 
the Reign of Edward III’ (ii. 597); and Mr. Justice Holmes’s ‘ Early 
English Equity’ (ii. 705). In the later ranges of legal history, English 
and American, the variety and the quality of the essays are not less con- 
spicuous. Only in a very few cases do the editors seem to have fallen 
below the high standard of excellence which they have adopted. They 
have added brief biographical notices of the writers and summary 
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references to the literature illustrative of several of the sections into which 
the work is divided. F, 


One essay in the collection, Dr. Heinrich Brunner’s valuable survey 
of the sources and literature of English law, which originally appeared 
in Holtzendorff’s Encyclopédie, has been republished, with some further 
revision, in its German dress under the title Geschichte der Englischen 
Rechtsquellen im Grundriss (Leipzig : Duncker and Humblot, 1909). Itis 
indispensable to any student of English history who wishes to make 
himself rapidly acquainted with the latest expert estimate of the varied 
materials with which the legal historian has to deal. We find here, for 
instance, the best succinct account of Dr. Liebermann’s work on Anglo- 
Saxon law, with references to his numerous articles in legal and other 
periodicals. Another of Dr. Brunner’s encyclopaedia articles, that on 
the ‘Sources of Norman Law,’ is usefully added as an appendix. The 
learned author does not leave much scope to the critic, but he takes, we 
think, rather too seriously Hoveden’s loose description of Duke Henry 
as ‘ justiciar of England’ in the last days of Stephen’s reign. J. T. 


In Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers (500-1286) (London : 
Nutt, 1908) Mr. Alan O. Anderson carries out a useful plan with sufficient 
thoroughness to make the volume valuable to students and teachers, 
though hardly perhaps with all the mastery or experience that is ideally 
desirable for the delicate task which he has undertaken. The idea of the 
book is to collect and translate the chief texts in English chroniclers 
bearing on Scottish history before the death of Alexander III. Such 
collections are always scrappy and difficult to arrange, but at least for the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries Mr. Anderson’s material is copious enough 
to enable him to present a fairly coherent series of extracts. It is need- 
less to say how convenient such a piece of work is. The translations, so far 
as we have compared them, are adequate, except that they sometimes miss 
the force of technical terms and give incorrect versions of geographical 
and personal names. For instance, ‘armed men’ is put where ‘ men-at- 
arms’ is meant, and ‘ Audoen,’ ‘ Montisburg,’ ‘ Llewellyn,’ and ‘dean’ 
where ‘Owen,’ ‘ Montebourg,’ ‘ Llewelyn,’ and ‘deacon’ would be more 
proper readings. Praise must be given to Mr. Anderson's elaborate notes, 
especially his references to parallel passages. Sometimes however he 
does not give us pieces of information that we have a -right to expect. 
His book enables us, for example, to follow adequately the turbulent 
history of the principality of Galloway from the days of Fergus to those of 
Alan, Devorgilla, and John Balliol; yet nowhere, so far as I can discover, 
has Mr. Anderson told us what was the relationship between Alan of 
Galloway and the house of Fergus, whose sons and grandsons all figure 
by name in the narrative. The preface serves somewhat to darken 
counsel. The results of a ‘ Carnegie scholarship,’ this careful compilation 
shows a way in which historical students like Mr. Anderson can be 
encouraged to prosecute their studies. Ze Bs Ee 


Dr.C. Pergameni’s work on L’ Avouerie ecclésiastique Belge des Origines 
a la période Bourguignonne (Gand : Volksdrukkerij, 1907) is an interesting 
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and accurate study of a highly intricate and technical subject. He has with 
much diligence fulfilled his aim: swivre l’avouerie ecclésiastique belge 
dans son développement historique, en discerner les principales phases, en 
déterminer la nature. We have tested many of his authorities, and have 
found him singularly free from error. But his book is overloaded with 
evidence and highly academic. To the student of ecclesiastical history 
who desires a full study of the office of advocatus in the Belgian church 
during the period dealt with, it will afford valuable reading, but he must 
be prepared to grapple with an unfortunate style. Dr. Pergameni’s 
sentences are often of interminable length, and not only involved but in 
places unclassical. This fault makes a difficult subject all the more 
difficult. However it isa book that cannot be overlooked because of its 
research and accuracy. The appendices contain lists of valuable 
manuscript and printed authorities. 


W. M. K. 


The first volume of the Coleccién de Documentos para el Estudio 
de la Historia de Aragon, containing documents of the reign of Ramiro I, 
was noticed by us in 1905 (vol. xx. p. 824); the second, containing the 
Fuero of Teruel, was reviewed at length last year (vol. xxiii. pp. 766-772). 
The third, which now lies before us, is composed of Documentos corre- 
spondientes al Reinado de Sancio Ramirez, edited by Seiior Don Jose 
Salarrullana y de Dios (Zaragoza, s.a.). The charters extend from 1068 
to 1094, and all relate directly or indirectly to the monastery of San 
Juan de la Pefia. The dating of the documents leaves something to 
be desired. No. xviii. is placed under 1081, era 1119, though a note 
explains that the year is impossible: as a fact the charter has not 
1119 but v.c. vimrx., which is manifestly blundered; while the year 
given in a confirmation of A.D. 1120, era 1158, is 1128, with which the 
accompanying data agree except as to the day and month. On the 
other hand the editor alters the date of no. xxix. from era 1120 to era 
1124, The document is dated on Sunday, 1 November, luna vi; the 
day of the week suits era 1124, but the Jwna 1120. Points like these 
call for further examination. There are many points of interest about 
the formulae and the construction of the documents. It may be noted that 
Sancio’s son Peter regularly signs in both Latin and Arabic. We hope 
that the publication of this series may lead to the production of a scien- 
tific treatise on an obscure department of diplomatic. It should be added 


that the various readings of the manuscripts are given in a peculiarly 
inconvenient manner. 


Dr. Alexander Cartellieri has published the Chronicon Universale 
Anonymi Laudunensis for the years 1154 to the end in 1219 (Leipzig: Dyk, 
1909). The text has been prepared by Dr. Wolf Stechele, who has based 
it upon the earlier Berlin manuscript (once at Cheltenham), and not upon 
the somewhat later manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale (also of the 
thirteenth century) used by the editors of Bouquet. The part edited con- 
tains all the original matter of the chronicle, which was attributed by the 
French editor to an English Premonstratensian residing in the diocese 
of Laon (Bouquet xviii. 703). Dr. Cartellieri intends this edition for 
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academic use, and is content to give a critical text with a brief biblio- 
graphical introduction without either notes or index. On the other hand, 
the text is complete for these years, and exceedingly handy and well 
printed. As students of the period know, the Laon chronicle is valuable 
for the reigns of Henry II and his sons, and throws light on several dark 
places. F. M. P. 


The Liber Exemplorum ad usum Praedicantiwm saeculo xiii com- 
positus a quodam fratre minore Anglico de provincia Hiberniae secundum 
codicem Dunelmensem editus per A. G. Little (Aberdeen University 
Press, 1908) is the first volume of the publications of the British Society 
of Franciscan studies, and it is fortunate in its editor. Mr. Little’s work 
is (as students know well) of excellent quality; and he has done, as it 
seems, all that could be required of him by way of presenting an interest- 
ing collection of stories for use in sermons to the limited circle of folk- 
lorists and medievalists (we apologise for the two rather clumsy and 
distasteful words) to whom such documents are primarily interesting. 
It is not quite easy to see why this text should have been selected by the 
society for its first publication, for though there can be little doubt that 
its author was a Franciscan, there is not, as Mr. Little tells us, a single 
reference to St. Francis in the text. Its principal claim to occupy the 
honourable place which has here been assigned to it is perhaps this, 
that it is ‘the earliest compilation of the kind, made by a Franciscan 
friar, which has yet been printed.’ But, whether this or other reasons 
dictated the choice, the text is an interesting one. Mr. Little dates it 
between 1275 and 1279: its compiler was a Warwickshire man who 
passed a good many years in Ireland—Drogheda, Dublin, and Cork were 
among his places of residence. He also studied at Paris, where he met 
Roger Bacon. We do not think, by the way, that the text of chapter 38 
warrants Mr. Little in saying that the compiler ‘took part’ with Bacon 
in a magical séance. The book is preserved in one manuscript in the 
Durham Chapter Library (B. iv. 19), and that is imperfect, wanting the 
prologue and the concluding third (?) of the text. Portions of it were 
printed by M. Paul Meyer in Notices et Extraits (xxxiv.i. 899 sqq.). The 
list of authorities used by the compiler is carefully discussed by Mr. 
Little: its most noteworthy feature is the Gemma Ecclesiae of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, which we now possess in a single imperfect copy: a‘ boke of 
father John of Kilkenny,’ now probably lost, is also mentioned (cap. 136). 
There is little of historical importance in the text, but a good deal which 
should be attractive to students of folk-lore (app. 112, 192) and of the 
transmission of tales. All such points are fully brought out by Mr. Little in 
his admirable notes (pp. 127-157). There are two good indexes, of 
names and of authors. Perhaps it is worth noting (@ propos of a state- 
ment on p. v) that Rud’s catalogue of the Durham manuscripts, though 
not printed till 1825, was drawn up quite early in the eighteenth century. 

M. R. J. 


In the Exchequer Ordinance of 1323 we are told that ‘it has been 
found by evidence in the present day that the Great Rolls are larger for 
one year of the time of the king that now is than they used to be for 
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three years or four of the time of his ancestors.’ (Red Book of the 
Exchequer, iii. p. 861.) This statement is true in a much more general 
sense than is implied in this text, and if all the records of Edward II’s 
reign are longer, fuller, and more systematic than those of his father, 
the records of the reign of Edward III are even more elaborate than 
those of Edward of Carnarvon. For instance, Mr. J. E. E. §. Sharp, the 
careful editor of the new Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem, was able 
to deal with the first nineteen years of the reign of Edward I in the 
compass of a single volume (see ante, xxii. pp. 401-2). It needed a 
volume of nearly 600 pages to deal similarly with the first nine years of 
Edward II. In the seventh volume now before us (London: H. M. 
Stationery office, 1909) Mr. Sharp has required a hundred pages more 
to calendar the Inquisitions of the first nine years of the reign of 
Edward III. The abstract is made with admirable care, and reveals an 
immense mass of fresh detailed information to those who have hitherto 
been compelled to use the hopelessly inadequate calendar issued by the 
Record Commission a hundred years ago. Thus, we find elaborate 
particulars as to the wife, family, and possessions of that John of 
Benstede who so late as 1306 was the ‘very discreet clerk and confi- 
dential adviser of Edward I,’ and was as a clerk keeper of the wardrobe 
for the first year of Edward Il. A few years later Benstede renounces 
his clerical status for knighthood and a wife, and becomes founder of a 
legitimate landholding family without apparently the church having 
anything to say against his abandonment of the clerical career. The 
lady’s name, given on p. 230 as Joan, is elsewhere more correctly given 
as Petronilla. It is one of the many cases where official records con- 
tradict each other, as is often the case with the exact date of the 
birth of an heir. This is not to be wondered at, considering the very 
casual way in which the inquests show us that proof of age was esta- 
blished. It is interesting that in the present volume there seems to be 
a tendency towards demanding more precise evidence of date of birth. 
It was already becoming common for the priest baptising a child to 
record the date in one of the church books. An admirable feature of 
these calendars is the full index of subjects. This index however might 
with advantage have been extended even further. There are, for example, 
several interesting references in the text to the great administrative 
departments of the Chancery and the Wardrobe, neither of which 
names figures in the index of subjects. z=. F. T. 


In his Henry Beaufort, Bishop, Chancellor, Cardinal (London : 
Pitman, 1908), the Rev. L. B. Radford claims justly that the cardinal, 
whose public life of nearly half a century was one of the main threads of 
continuity between three Lancastrian reigns, deserves a biography of his 
own. In no other career can we trace so well the development of English 
foreign policy, from the essays at interference in France under Henry IV, 
through the triumphs of Henry V, to the luckless peace which Beaufort 
had the wisdom to recognise as necessary in his latest years. Though 
Beaufort might seem to a superficial judgment, as he did to the popular 
prejudice of his own time, to have abandoned the policy of Henry V, he 
was in his recognition of facts and possibilities a better representative of 
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that prince’s ideas than Humphrey of Gloucester, with his unreasoning 
advocacy of the war party. The story of Beaufort’s activity must be 
pieced together for the most part from documents and records, and at 
times it is difficult to trace exactly the measure of his influence. Thus 
the subject lends itself to treatment within a moderate compass, and Mr. 
Radford has done his work well, making a truthful portrait of a man 
‘who had striven hard, sometimes mistakenly, but in the main honestly, 
to do the best for his king andcountry.’ In spite of its popular form the 
book is based on a careful study of original sources, without any undue 
exaggeration of the hero’s importance. Mr. Radford himself suggests a 
comparison with Mr. Vickers’ Humphrey of Gloucester; but whilst he 
does justice to the excellent qualities of that work, he is forced incidentally 
to bring out a more truthful scheme of the politics of the early fifteenth 
century, and show Beaufort as the trusted councillor of Henry V, and 
loyal supporter of John of Bedford. His book is a well-balanced vindica- 
tion both of the man and the politician from the prejudiced verdict made 
popular by Yorkist and Tudor historians. C. L. K. 


Mr. W. Boulting’s Aeneas Silvius (Pius IT) (London : Constable, 1908) 
is a straightforward, practical biography. Enthusiastic as the author 
is, he is free from the sentimentalism which English writers too 
often think appropriate to the most material of nations. The style may 
indeed be thought a little too pedestrian for a subject which, though 
not romantic, invariably appeals to sympathy. The book can claim to be 
the first distinct biography of the pope in English, though the closely 


printed pages of Creighton’s second volume, which cover his career, are 
scarcely, if at all, shorter. Mr. Boulting in his researches in the Vatican 
and elsewhere failed to find any new material. This is not surprising, for 
Dr. Pastor is a harvester who leaves little for the gleaners. He is well 
versed in the literature of the subject, but he rightly bases his narrative 
mainly upon his hero’s own writings. He was unlucky in being just too 
soon for Rudolf Wolkan’s new edition of the Correspondence of Aeneas, 
the first volume of which reaches to 1445. No two writers entirely agree 
in their estimate of the character of Pius II. Voigt is his most bitter 
critic, and Mr. Boulting may pass for his most fervent panegyrist, though 
his conclusions do not very essentially differ from those of Creighton. 
He probably goes too far in excusing his hero’s moral lapses by the loose 
morality of the times. His father’s reproaches, Pius I1’s own repentance, 
and the ill-natured satire of his opponents go to prove that sexual laxity 
was even then regarded with reprobation, even as it possibly is now in 
the Wiltshire village which Mr. Boulting pillories. The defence really 
rests rather on the impressionable temperament, open at once to seduction 
and repentance. This, taken in close connexion with his wonderful gift of 
expression, seems to be the key to the character and career of Aeneas 
Silvius. However that may be, we prefer Mr. Boulting’s generous 
judgment to Voigt’s verdict. A little more ingenuity might have been 
bestowed upon the illustrations. These consist solely of the well-known 
scenes from the cathedral library at Siena, which are far from being con- 
temporary, and without the brilliant colouring are somewhat monotonous. 
The buildings of Pius II at Pienza certainly deserved a plate, forming as. 
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they do the most remarkable group of examples of the architecture, 
ecclesiastical, domestic, and municipal, of the earlier Renaissance. 
Imperial genealogy seems to be the heel of Achilles in Mr. Boulting’s 
accuracy. Albert II was not Sigismund’s sister’s son, but his daughter's 
husband, and Frederick III was not Albert II’s brother, but his second 
cousin. E. A. 


Slavonic Europe, a Political History of Poland and Russia from 1447 
to 1796, by the late Mr. R. Nisbet Bain (Cambridge : University Press, 
1908), furnishes practically the first English text-book which traces 
the connexion between Russian and Polish history. It is however 
scarcely accurate to adopt so general a title as ‘Slavonic Europe,’ 
even though the inner structure of the book would undoubtedly have 
suffered if Bohemia and the Balkan Slavs had been included. Nor 
is it altogether clear why the year 1447 was chosen for the point of 
departure. The brief introductory chapter is more likely to confuse 
than to assist the student, who can hardly be expected to take up the 
threads of Polish history without some account, however brief, of the 
reign of Casimir the Great, the temporary union with Hungary, and 
the more important and lasting union with Lithuania (1386). The 
chaotic nature of early Russian history amply justifies its treatment in 
outline only ; but the period from 1388 to 1444 really decided the fate of 
Poland, and supplies the key to many subsequent events of her history. 
For instance, the agreement of Kaschau (1374) was the first link in the 
chain of noble privileges which culminated in the absolute assertion of the 
liberum veto. The great interest of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
lies in the repeated efforts of Poland and Hungary to found a powerful 
mid-European monarchy, capable of defying all invaders from the East ; 
and the fatal battle of Varna (1444), which destroyed this dream when it 
was on the very point of realisation, is an event whose importance can 
hardly be exaggerated. But the author does not even hint at this, and 
seems to regard Poland’s war with the Teutonic knights as far more 
important than the campaign whose failure decided the fate of Constanti- 
nople and the Balkan peninsula. It is difficult to agree with his view 
that Casimir IV’s policy in Bohemia and Hungary was a mistake. If, 
instead of exhausting itself in a long war with the Teutonic knights, 
Poland had supported Hunyddy in his heroic struggle against the Turks ; 
if Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia had presented a united front to the 
invader, instead of indulging in internecine strife, then the disaster of 
Mohaes would have been either averted or speedily avenged, and the 
Balkan peninsula might have been spared a long period of war and 
anarchy. Despite occasional signs of haste, the book is far more agree- 
ably written than the average text-book, and the character sketches of 
Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Elizabeth, and Catherine II. (to 
whom justice is hardly done) cannot fail to interest the reader. It is 
however preposterous to omit all account of Peter the Great’s Swedish 
wars, merely because they are dealt with in the companion volume on 
Scandinavia. Even the foundation of St. Petersburg is omitted. Nor 
is equal measure always dealt to the two countries; in the first half 
of the book Poland, in the second half Russia predominates. Thus after 
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Sobieski’s death Poland vanishes from these pages for forty years, and 
we hear not a word of Stanislas Leszezynski until his second election 
to the throne (1738). In the same way, after describing the new Polish 
constitution of 1775, Mr. Bain passes over the next thirteen years in a 
single sentence, and plunges into an account of the quadrennial diet 
of 1788, without giving any indication of the events which preceded it. 
A useful bibliography of five pages ends the book, but strangely enough 
the standard Polish histories of Caro and Bobrzyziski are omitted. 
R. W. S.-W. 


The second volume of The Coventry Leet Book which is being edited 
by Miss Mary Dormer Harris for the Early English Text Society (London : 
Frowde, 1908) and which is now carried down to 1496 is almost as much 
concerned with national as with municipal politics. The visit of Henry VI 
and his gracious speeches in 1451 are fully recorded, as are also the pageants 
prepared for the welcome of Margaret in 1456 when the prophet Jeremy 
celebrated the ‘ mellyfiue mekenes ’ of the Queen’s person and Prudence 
confidently declares that her ‘ blessed babe’ Edward will bring peace and 
tranquillity tothe realm. But all these amenities, together with a further 
visit in 1457, when Margaret came to see the Corpus Christi plays and was 
feasted at the leading grocers’ on fat pikes, peascods, pippins, comfits, and 
green ginger, did not prevent a ready submission to Edward IV after 
Towton. The records of war taxation under Yorkist rule and of royal inter- 
vention in local disputes illustrate the beginnings of an increased inter- 
action between municipal and national economy, while the recurring 
controversies between the prior and the corporation or between the citizens 
and the ruling oligarchy on rights of common indicate the surviving 
influence of rural conditions even in such an industrial centre as Coventry. 
On the important question of the relation of the craft-gilds to the muni- 
cipal authority the Leet Book continues to afford valuable light. From 
an ordinance in 1457 forbidding the practice itis clear that the crafts used 
their fraternity organisation to impose an oath on their members, and 
were thus able to punish breaches of their regulations by an appeal to the 
spiritual courts (p. 8302). The case of the Dyers in 1476 shows that the 
imposition of the oath had continued in spite of prohibition, and that it 
was applied to the enforcement of purely industrial regulations (p. 418). 
On the other hand, we see the civic authorities not only asserting the right 
to the complete control of such secular matters but gradually assuming 
the direction of the spiritual affairs of the fraternities. In 1492 the 
crafts and mysteries that find priests to sing and pray for them are ordered 
to give straitly in charge to their said priests to ‘ kepe the quer’ daily as 
well upon the week days as upon the holy days in increasing of divine 
service daily to be sung in the parish churches (p. 544). The annual 
pageants of the crafts had long been recognised to be a matter for muni- 
cipal regulation. In 1493-4 we find the city redistributing the burden 
among the trades. But the method of procedure indicates a conscious- 
ness of encroachment on the sphere of voluntary association. The crafts 
that do not bear any charge are urged ‘of their toward loving disposition ’ 
to join themselves or be contributory to crafts that are charged, ‘ which 
their so doing shall principally please God’ (p. 558). In response to this 
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appeal, the Girdlers (among other instances) announce ‘ that the Cappers 
and the Fullers of their good will were agreeable to pay. . . yearly 18s. 4d. 
towards the charge of their priest and pageant,’ whereupon the Leet 
record and authorise the agreement and fix a penalty for the breach of it 
(p. 565). Miss Harris reserves her introduction for the final instalment 
of the work. A sketch map of Coventry indicating the wards and main 
streets would be very helpful. G. U. 


Bartholomew de Las Casas ; his Life, his Apostolate, and his Writings, 
by Mr. Francis Augustus MacNutt (New York: Putnam, 1909), is pleasantly 
written, contains good portraits and a map, and shows careful study 
of the writings of Las Casas, but does not really add very much to our 
knowledge of him. While the author sees that the problems involved in 
contact between two races at such different stages of development as 
the Spaniards and the Indians made the task of Las Casas almost 
impossible, he does full justice to his noble self-sacrifice, his unwearied 
energy, and his practical sagacity. Indeed, in judging the methods 
and the results of Spanish colonisation, he accepts the statements of 
Las Casas with too little qualification. The Brevissima Relacion, which 
he quotes in full, is not a history but a manifesto, written in the thick of 
a furious controversy. That Las Casas was a man of the highest honour 
incapable of intentional misrepresentation or deceit, does not alter the 
fact that his writings, and those of such enthusiastic biographers as 
Mr. MacNutt, give us a wrong idea of Spanish colonisation, which was 
in some respects more enlightened than that of France or of England. 
Like many other writers, Mr. MacNutt takes the unrestrained cruelty and 
licence of the early conquistadores, in their first few years of meeting with 
the Caribs, as typical of three centuries of Spanish rule in the islands and 
on the mainland. In reality even at the first such exploits as the con- 
quest of Mexico advanced the cause of humanity, and the career of Las 
Casas himself shows that the conduct of the home government toward the 
Indians was from the first enlightened and for the age extremely tolerant. 
It was on the economic side that Spanish colonisation was weak. 


W. L. G. 


In The First Governess of the Netherlands, Margaret of Austria 
(London: Methuen. 1908), Mrs. Tremayne has written a serious and 
sober volume fortified by research in the archives of Brussels, Malines, 
and Lille, to which however more definite references are desirable. The 
authorities seem to have scarcely yielded sufficient material for a long 
biography, and consequently too much space is given to the familiar 


history of Maximilian, Charles V, and Francis I. In some chapters 
Margaret scarcely appears at all. On the other hand, there is no 
reference to her administration as Regent, though this is an important 
period in Netherland history. More study might perhaps have been 
spent on the works of modern Netherland historians, and it seems 
doubtful if the materials collected by Count E. de Quinsonas have been 
utilised, although he is quoted in relation to the church of Brou. In 
her account of this wonderful memorial church Mrs. Tremayne is seen 
at her best. Genuine enthusiasm, partly historical and partly artistic, 
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lifts this part of the book to a higher plane. Many pilgrims will doubt- 
less be tempted to visit what is perhaps the finest example of the appli- 
cation of Renaissance ornament to Gothic forms. The volume however 
is so overloaded with quotation from the authorities, original or secondary, 
that Mrs. Tremayne scarcely gives herself a chance of developing her 
own narrative style. Ina popular biography letters from such accessible 
works as Bradford’s Correspondence of Charles V, or even unpublished 
documents, are not worth quoting in extenso, unless they have a telling 
effect upon the subject. A few mistakes call for correction. In the history 
of Margaret, of all people, a careful distinction should be drawn between 
the Duchy and County of Burgundy. Yet Margaret’s dowry is described 
as Burgundy, and by the treaty of Senlis Maximilian is stated to have 
received possession of the Duchy of Burgundy. Philip and Juana are 
described as being heirs of Burgundy, Flanders, and the Empire. Philip, 
to say nothing of Juana, could not be called heir to the Empire, for no 
one knew better than his father that election was no mere form, and 
his claim tothe Duchy of Burgundy was purely titular. A geographical 
error makes Limburg and Luxemburg separate Liége from the Nether- 
land provinces, whereas it is the interposition of Liége which gave the 
two duchies their peculiar history. It is premature to speak of the 
Seventeen Provinces in 1507. Minor slips are the mention of Anne of 
Beaujeu and her husband as the lord and lady of Beaujeu, and of 
Charles VIII, the only living son of Charlotte of Savoy, as the eldest 
son. Adrian IV should be Adrian VI. In giving the signatories of the 
league of Cambray it would be well to point out that the Duke of Milan 
was really Louis XII of France. When it is stated that Maximilian had 
no deniers, it gives a false impression to add in brackets ‘Old Roman 
coins,’ with which indeed he could well dispense. In the index William 
de Croy and Guillaume de Croy are given as different persons. Medicis 
and Vendome would be improved by an accent, and Orchiés and Inns- 
briick by its omission. Logrono should be Logroifio. The index might 
be fuller, and in a work of this character a bibliography seems essential. 
The admirable illustrations will form for many readers a pleasant re- 
membrance of the Exhibition of the Golden Fleece at Bruges in 1907, 
Major Martin Hume in his introduction has made good use of the 
Fuensalida correspondence, published, unfortunately, after Mrs. Tremayne’s 
book was in print. For a first work, Margaret is a subject of peculiar 
difficulty, because, while she is almost always important, she scarcely 
ever takes the centre of the stage. Mrs. Tremayne’s book is meritorious, 
and the next will with tolerable certainty be better. H. 


Staat und Gesellschaft der neuern Zeit, by F. Bezold, E. Gothein, 
and R. Koser (Leipzig: Teubner, 1908), forms the fifth division of the 
second part of the work edited by P. Hinneberg, Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart. It possesses the usual characteristics of a composite under- 
taking, but the portions assigned to each author are sufficiently large to 
allow him to follow his own lines, and there is no evident effort to obtain 
homogeneity. In fact the attention paid to the political, religious, 
economic, and other sides of the periods dealt with varies very much in 
the three several portions of this book. In the first, Staat und Gesell- 
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schaft des Reformationszeitalters, the author, Dr. Bezold, begins with 
a brief but comprehensive sketch of the political history of the first half 
of the sixteenth century, and then describes the religious and intellectual 
movements at greater length, though still broadly, and without more 
detail than clearness demands. The second part deals with the time of 
the Counter-Reformation, and the author, Dr. Eberhard Gothein, con- 
fines himself for the most part to the theological, ethical, and intellectual 
interests of his subject. This section has consequently more unity than 
the others, and will perhaps be found more generally interesting. The 
third part treats of the Héhezeit des Absolutismus, and here the writer, 
Dr. Reinhold Koser, though he devotes some sections to social conditions, 
and sets himself rather to explain conditions than to narrate events, 
seems to have been drawn into writing a concise summary of an ex- 
tremely complicated period of European history. The book is apparently 
intended neither for specialists—who would find it deficient in biblio- 
graphy and in references to authorities—nor yet for persons unread in 
history, to whom great parts would be unintelligible, but for those who 
have been through such a course of general history as the German 
schools profess to give, and who are ready to take in the idea of modern 
civilisation as the outcome of various historical processes. A. G. 


The Guanches of Tenerife; the Holy Image of our Lady of Candelaria 
and the Spanish Conquestand Settlement, by the Friar Alonso de Espinosa, 
of the Order of Preachers, translated and edited, with notes and an 
introduction, by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. (London: Hakluyt 
Society, 1907), is practically a continuation of the volume published in 1872. 
That was the work of Bethencourt, and dealt with most of the Canary 
Islands at their first conquest and settlement from Europe. This is the 
account written by Alonso de Espinosa, 1580-1590, of the beautiful island 
of Tenerife. The book is partly descriptive, partly historical, partly 
miraculous. It was first published at Seville in 1594. Sir Clements has 
translated the original in his usual bold and vigorous style, he has written 
an interesting introduction, and he has added a vocabulary of such words 
of the Guanche language as are extant in literature. The ethnological 
side of the problem of early Canarian history awaits further investigation ; 
meanwhile Sir Clements Markham’s interesting volume, which is clearly 
a labour of love, may well direct attention to it. The useful bibliography 
which he appends will be of much service. Historically the most valu- 
able, because the most original, part of the book is a brief report on the 
present condition of the Image of our Lady’ of Candelaria, written by Miss 
Ethel Trew in February 1907, which contains a description which will 
hereafter be valuable. W. H. H. 


The letters published by M. J. Nouillac in Un Envoyé Hollandais a 

la Cour de Henri IV; Lettres inédites de Frangois d’Aerssen a Jacques 
‘alcke (1599-1603) (Paris : Champion, 1908) are a useful contribution to 
the history of three very troublous years. Aerssen was secretary to the 
important mission of Oldenbarnevelt and Justin of Nassau in 1598, and 
though only twenty-six, was left behind as chargé d’affaires of the States- 
General. The letters here printed, whole or in part, were written to Jacob 
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Valcke, treasurer-general of Zealand, an intimate friend, and are therefore 
more outspoken than the official despatches. Aerssen’s sources were good, 
for he was in close touch with Duplessis Mornay, Bouillon, Louise de 
Coligny, and the English embassy, while Henri IV had a personal liking 
for him. The main object was to obtain the repayment of the king’s 
debts to the States-General, and further subsidies for the support of the 
war against Spain. But also Aerssen was eager, now and hereafter, to 
draw France into the war in spite of the treaty of Vervins, and hence his 
letters are full of information on the two crises, the Savoyard War and 
the conspiracy of Biron, which nearly provoked a rupture. He regarded 
the peace with Savoy as very disgraceful, and most injurious to the 
States-General. In this matter, and perhaps in this alone, he was in 
accord with Villeroy as against Sully, though for a different reason. 
Several letters bear on the jealousy between France and England with 
respect to the Netherlands, on the negotiations of Philip William, prince 
of Orange, for a peace on national lines, and on the project for the forma- 
tion of two kingdoms or principalities, a forecast in fact of modern Belgium 
and Holland, under the protection of France and England. Aerssen 
was pessimistic on the condition of France, the discontent of the 
nobility at the monopoly of power by Sully and Villeroy, the nervous- 
ness of the Huguenots, and the suspected hostility of the king towards 
them. He was seriously alarmed at the negotiations for the reception of 
the decrees of Trent and the return of the Jesuits; he believed that the 
pope’s influence both in internal and external affairs was excessive 
Among other causes for the difficulty of extracting subsidies he cites the 
king’s extravagance in building and amours. One of the most interest- 
ing illustrations of the unpopularity of the government is the demonstra- 
tion made by thousands of Parisians at the grave of Biron, though 
Aerssen admits that the sane opinion of the kingdom regarded his 
execution as not only just but necessary. It is noticeable that friends of 
France were already shuddering at the likelihood of the king’s assassina- 
tion. E. A. 





Mr. Wiliiam Foster has published a further volume of The English 
Factories in India, dealing with the years 1624-1629 (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1909). The capture of Ormuz produced a ground swell of trouble 
from the Portuguese, which can be marked in this volume; while the 
attack upon the Indian junks, which was part of the same policy, provoked 
retaliation on the part of the government of the Mogul. Moreover, when 
this trouble was satisfactorily settled, the outbreak of civil war in 1626 
further complicated matters. Considering all this, it is satisfactory to 
find that during the years here dealt with the position of the English 
traders at Surat steadily improved, though the attempts to develop trade 
on the east coast and in the islands met with failure. It should be noted 
that the occupation of Bombay was discussed as early as 1626, and a 
proposal was made to the Dutch for the two powers to fortify it in common. 
Happily for the interests alike of English, Dutch, and Portuguese, the 
offer was at once rejected. It is not the fault of their editor that the 
letters in this volume are, for the most part, less interesting than those 
contained in some of its- predecessors. H. E. E. 
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Ever since Voltaire accepted and amplified the rumours which the 
lovers of the marvellous had circulated about a mysterious prisoner who 
at Pignerol, in the island of Sainte Marguerite, and in the Bastille was 
never allowed to show himself unmasked, the question who this man 
might be has, as Monsignor Stapleton Barnes says, been discussed 
usque ad nauseam. We should therefore gladly welcome his book entitled 
The Man of the Mask: a Study in the By-ways of History (London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co., 1908) if it seemed likely to close the controversy. 
But, unfortunately, the solution he offers is not one to be easily ac- 
cepted. It rests on two gratuitous assumptions. The first is that because 
James Stuart or de la Cloche, supposed to be the eldest of Charles II’s 
many bastards, whose career can be traced until December 1668, then 
suddenly disappears, he must be the same man as an Abbé Preg- 
nani who makes his appearance at Whitehall in January 1669, and 
who appears to have concealed his real business, that of a secret 
agent between the French and English courts, by posing as an astro- 
loger and fortune-teller. Monsignor Barnes quotes (p. 285) the account 
of Pregnani given by Lionne to the French ambassador in London: ‘A 
Theatine taken by the king from the cloister and made an abbé. He 
was skilled in astrology and had got a great name in Paris among the 
ladies, who are always curious about the future.’ Monsignor Barnes does 
not produce a particle of evidence to show that this description of Pregnani 
is not in accordance with the facts, and it is in no way inconsistent 
with anything written about the abbé by Charles II in the letters to 
his sister, the duchess of Orleans, quoted by the author. The second 
assumption is that, because nothing further is heard of Pregnani 
after he left London on 5 July, he must be the man whom M. de 
Vauroy, major of the fortress of Dunkirk, brought to Pignerol in August 
1669, and who subsequently was known as the Man with the Iron Mask, 
Monsignor Barnes is more successful in showing who and what the Man 
in the Mask was not. Among other things—and this tells against his own 
case—he proves that he was not of exalted rank, for he was allowed to act 
as valet to Fouquet ; and Louvois, or an official in Louvois’ name, wrote 
of him and another prisoner ‘that clothes for people of this kind ought 
to last three or four years at the least.’ Certainly neither Louvois nor 
Lewis XIV would have exposed a king’s son, though illegitimate, to the 
indignity of menial service, nor would he have been spoken of in such’ 
terms. P. F. W. 


Nelson’s tactics at Trafalgar have often been the theme of controversy, 
enough to make it abundantly clear that the old account of a perpen- 
dicular attack in line ahead was obviously at variance with the facts; no 
alternative suggestion however had been generally accepted before the 
appearance of Mr. J. R. Thursfield’s Trafalgar centenary articles in the 
Times of October 1905. These were recognised at the time as a most 
valuable contribution to the study of the subject, and to have them in a 
collected form is most welcome (Nelson, and other Naval Studies. London: 
Murray, 1909). The conclusions he advances bid fair to hold the field; 
they are lucidly put and well supported with evidence and argument. 
To set them forth properly without diagrams is hardly possible, but one 
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may perhaps say that he maintains that, partly owing to the convexity 
of the Franco-Spanish line, the attack was delivered at an angle of about 
56 degrees with the line of the enemy’s van, and the enormous risks 
of the perpendicular attack were not incurred. Collingwood’s division 
indeed came up more or less parallel with the allies’ rear, as may be 
gathered from a study of the logs of his ships in Admiral Sturges 
Jackson’s Logs of the Great Sea Fights (cf. ante, vol. xvi., 1901, p. 607). 
The Trafalgar articles do not exhaust the interest or value of this volume. 
The greater part of the preface and three of the articles—those on ‘The 
Strategy of Positions,’ ‘The Attack and Defence of Commerce,’ and ‘The 
Higher Policy of Defence ’—while using historical evidence, deal with 
their problems from the strategical rather than the historical point of view, 
though one is tempted to ask whether the substitution of steamers for 
sailing ships has not done more than Mr. Thursfield perhaps allows to put 
out of court the historical arguments against the possibility of invasion. 
Among other articles is a hitherto unpublished sketch of Paul Jones, the 
‘father of the American navy,’ of whom Mr. Thursfield writes in terms 
of the highest appreciation. The article is most interesting, but not, it 
must be confessed, altogether convincing, even apart from the disputed 
authenticity of the Life by Buell on which it is largely based. No doubt 
Jones was a man of considerable capacity and courage, and so far as the 
insurgent colonies had anything worthy of being called a navy he was 
their best naval officer. But Mr. Thursfield seems to have failed to avoid 
the usual pitfall which waits those who would modify a received version ; 
he goes a good deal further in his eulogy of Jones than seems reasonable. 
One cannot reckon Paul Jones among the great seamen of history on the 
strength of the hard-fought action between the ‘Bonhomme Richard’ and 
the ‘Serapis,’ a minor episode in naval history which it is unreasonable 
to describe in terms befitting a decisive fleet action. The memorandum 
and letter which Mr. Thursfield quotes (pp. 247-256) afford proof of 
considerable insight and study, but one is not given any real proof that 
his teaching exercised any great influence or produced any effect, and it 
may be objected that his remarks on the battle of Malaga display more 
imagination than accurate knowledge. Ifa man’s place in history is to 
be judged by what he achieved, one can only class Paul Jones with Jean 
Bart and Duguay Trouin, not with Tromp, or de Ruyter, or Suffren, or 
Tourville. C. T. A. 


In 1907 M. Aulard published a trenchant and detailed onslaught on 
Taine as an historian of the French Revolution (Taine Historien de la 
Révolution Francaise. Paris: Colin). The attack has not gone without 
an answer, for we have M. Augustin Cochin defending Taine in La Crise 
de l’ Histoire révolutionnaire, Taine et M. Aulard (Paris: Champion, 1909). 
M. Cochin follows close on M. Aulard’s tracks, and if M. Aulard accuses Taine 
of inaccuracy M. Cochin does his best to vindicate Taine, and carries the 
war into the enemy’s camp by asserting, with examples, that in his quo- 
tations from Taine M. Aulard is even more inaccurate than Taine himself. 
The main portion however of the pamphlet is devoted to an exposition of 
the difference in method between Taine and M. Aulard. Taine only used 
a small number of documents, says M. Aulard, and built up a fallacious 
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theory upon them: true, says M. Cochin, he used his documents as illus- 
trations, just as M. Aulard uses only the official jacobinical authorities to 
prove his own theories. Taine however, says M. Cochin, partially saw 
what M. Aulard does not see at all, that the Revolution was a great 
psychological movement; the horrors of those years came not from a plot, 
as the old noblesse said, nor from external circumstances, as the Jacobin 
historians of to-day hold, but from these and a great number of other 
influences at work in the minds of Frenchmen, during and even long 
before the Revolution. Hence, although Taine did not see this fully, 
although he fell into absurdities and paradoxes, he was clearer sighted than 
M. Aulard and his school, and to the historians of the future, the writers 
of the social history of the Revolution, ‘ l’effort du premier sera un exemple, 
le livre du second un document.’ L. G. W. L. 


In his Legislative and Judicial History: of the Fifteenth Amendment 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in History, Political Economy and 
Political Science, xxvii. 6-7, Baltimore, 1909) Mr. J. M. Mathews gives 
an elaborate and exhaustive account of the introduction and the working 
of the article of the American constitution which forbids the denial or 
abridgment, by the United States or by any state, of the right of citizens 
to vote on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude ; and 
gives the congress power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


Miss G. G. Griffin has compiled a Bibliography of Books and Articles 
on United States and Canadian History published during 1907 (New 
York: Macmillan, 1909) which continues the useful work of the preceding 
volume. H. E. E. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Supported Solely by Voluntary Contributions. 





Patron—bis Most Gracious Majesty the King. 






President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman—COLONEL Sin FITZROY CLAYTON, K.C.V.0., VP. 
Deputy Chairman—Str JOHN CAMERON LAMB, C.B., C.M.G 7 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. a 

















APPEAL. 


HE Committee of Management of the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to 
enable them to maintain their 281 Life-boats now on the 
Coast and their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. 
This can only be effected by a large and permanent annual income. 
The Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite rs 
inadequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in [es 
their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly hazard 
their lives in order that they may save others, with the best possible 
means for carrying on their great work, they will meet with the entire 
approval of the people of this the greatest maritime country in the world, 
and that their appeal will not be made in vain, so that the scope and 
efficiency of our great life-saving service, of which the Nation has 
always been so proud, may not have to be curtailed. 













The Institution granted rewards for the saving of G38 lives in 1908, 
namely, 486 by the Life-boats, and 152 by fishing and other boats. Total of 
lives saved, for which rewards have been granted, from the Establishment 
of the Institution in 1824 to 3ist December, 1908, 4’7,983. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-boat Crews, excepting when remunerated by 


the owners of vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their 
efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 















Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, . 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.; by the fee 
Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C.; by all the 
other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-boat Branches. 


»,000/9/09. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


(Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. ) 


ITS OBJECT AND WORK. 


The work of the Institution mainly consists of— 


1. 


Building, equipping and maintaining Life-boats, transporting 
carriages, boathouses and slipways, wherever required on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


Payments and the granting of rewards to Life-boat coxswains, 
crews and helpers, for services rendered, including exercises ; 


medals and vellums being awarded for conspicuous bravery. 


Awarding medals, vellums or grants of money to those who, 
at the risk of their own lives, save, or endeavour to save, by 
means of shore boats or otherwise, life from shipwreck on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


Granting pecuniary compensation to men injured on service. 


Granting pecuniary compensation to the Widows and other 
dependent relatives of Life-boat men who lose their lives 
on service; not less than £100 being allowed for each 
Widow and £25 for each dependent child. 


Granting pensions or retiring allowances to Life-boat cox- 


Swains, bowmen and signalmen of long service and good 
character. 


The moneys received from the Life-hoat Saturday 
Fund are, as far as possible, applied by the Committee 
of Management towards meeting the expenses of items 
Nos. 2, 4, 5 & 6 only. 














Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 
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I.—Absolute Security for its Obligations. 











THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amount to over . . £19,000,000 
All invested in high-class securities, none of which involves any liability. 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE exceeds. , ; / £2,000,000 








II.—Profitable Character of its Business. 


The Profit for the Seven Years ending 31st December 1908 
divided among the Policyholders amounted to £2,982,000, which 
was applied in providing a Compound Bonus of £1:14s. per cent 
per annum on the Sum Assured and previous Bonuses in force. 

The Annual Bonuses thus ranged, according to the duration of the 
Policy, from &1 : 14s. to £4: 16s. per £100 of Original Sum Assured. 

The Intermediate Bonus to next Investigation has been fixed 
at the same rate (Compound). As Bonuses accrue with each 
premium paid the Members have thus practically the benefit of 


An Annual Division of Profits. 



































III.—Liberality of its Conditions. 


LIBERAL SURRENDER VALUES or “ PAID-UP POLICIES,” free of 
future Premiums, allowed at any time; LOANS granted within a 
small margin of the Surrender Value; Most POLICIES free 
from restrictions as to Travel, Residence, or Occupation. 

The Conditions are made solely in the interests of the Members. 























IV.—Usefulness of the Society. 
THE CLAIMS paid by the Society exceed ; . £35,000,000 







HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

















Dublin . . 41 WesTMorRELAND St. Birmingham 12 Bennett's Hit. 
Glasgow. .114 W. GEORGE STREET. Leeds .. . 21 PARK Row. 
Liverpool *. 48 CASTLE STREET. Belfast . 2 HIGH STREET. 
Manchester 21 ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol . . . 28 BALDWIN STREET. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . 12 GREY STREET. 
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THIS NEW BOOK BY MR. J. G. MILLAIS 
WILL BE READY ON OCTOBER 28. 


he Natural History 


OF 


ritish Game Birds 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Author of “The Mammals of Great Britain,’ &e. 


With 18 Coloured Plates, 17 Photogravures, and other Illustrations 
by ARCHIBALD THORBURN and J. G. Minuals. 


4to. £8. 8s. net. 


«*« This issue is restricted to 550 copies, of which 516 are for sale. 


Subscribers’ names will be received by any bookseller. 
Prospectus with Plate sent on application. 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society 


(OF LONDON). 


Founded 1830. 


FUNDS, £,2875,000. 





DEATH DUTIES. ; 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY, 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING. 


Life Assurance provides a most 
convenient means of meeting 
the heavy burden of the 
Estate Duties. Under this 
Society’s policies payment of the 
duty can be made direct to the 
Inland Revenue before grant 
of Probate. A forced realisation 
of the estate is thus prevented, 
while Executors avoid the necessity 
of finding money by mortgage, 
or out of their own resources. 


Even those who have 
already made this provision 
will require further assur- 
ance to cover the increased 
duties. 


Absolute Provision by special 
policy, securing a series of annual 
payments covering the whole period 
of education. 


Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
but all benefits are still secured to 
the child. 


If child dies, premiums are returned. 


No Medical Examination. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE. MEMBERS. 


The Society transacts all forms of Life Assurance, and makes advances on or purchases 
LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 


All information on application to GEOFFREY MARKS, F.L.A., 


Actuary and Manager, 


39 King Street, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 
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